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Post-Westphalian Europe? Sovereignty 
and the Modern Nation-State 


Tom Lansford 





The period of nation-states in the modem international system essentially began 
with the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. The emergence of the nation-state was 
marked by increasing centralization and institutionalization of public authority.' 
Nation-states replaced multinational political organizations such as the church and 
various multiethnic empires to become the central actors in world politics for much 
of the past 350 years. However, the proliferation and increasing influence of inter- 
national organizations (IOs) and regimes began to challenge the traditional notions 
of power and sovereignty associated with the nation-state The realist school of 
international relations maintains that nation-states remain the pnmary actors in the 
global system and that international institutions are little more than “window dress- 
ing”.? Nonetheless, nation-states are increasingly constrained in the pursuit of their 
own, separate policy objectives by the spread of IOs and regimes, and the inter- 
nalization of international norms and rules.’ 

This article examines the broad changes in the notions of sovereignty and power 
associated with the nation-state ın the post-World War II era. 








The author is Assistant Professor of History and Politics at Bryant and Stratton College, Virginia, 
and Adjunct Professor at Old Dominion University 





! John Gerard Ruggie, “Continuity and Transformation in the World Polity Toward a Neorcalist 
Synthesis,” in Robert Keohane, ed, Neorealism and Its Critics (New York, 1986), p. 143. 

2 For instance, Susan Strange suggests that the current debate over the power of regimes is “a 
rehash of old academic debates under a new and jazzier name—a sort of intellectual mutton dressed 
up as lambs—o that the pushy new professors of the 1980s can bave the same old arguments as their 
elders but can flatter themselves that they are breaking new ground by using a new jargon”. Susan 
Strange, “Cave! Hic Dragones: A Crntique of Regime Analysis,” in Robert Keohane, ed , Neorealism 
and Its Critics (New York, 1986), p. 341. 

3 On this theme, see Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S Nye, Power and Interdependence, 2nd, edn 
(New York, 1986) g 
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The Formation of the Nation-State 


The formation of the nation-state, as the pnmary political unit in the global sys- 
tem, has been the most significant feature of modern international relations.‘ Before 
the Treaty of Westphalia and the emergence of nation-state as the principle actor 
ın international affairs, the world was dominated by multiethnic empures, city- 
states, numerous tribal set-ups and various feudal organizations, such as fiefs or 
principalities. Each of these entities had varying degrees of political control and 
legitimacy. They formed “chains of lord—vassal” relationships, based on a com- 
bination of dependent property and private political authonty.* Property was de- 
pendent on the fulfilment of feudal obligations and political authority revolved 
around the individual ruler. Such a system was further complicated by the mul- 
tiple allegiances that many rulers had often owed to several kings and pnnces. The 
result was “a patchwork of overlapping and incomplete rights of government”.® 
By its very nature, this system was international, since the distinctions between 
internal and external politics were meaningless in light of the transborder power 
structure.” Absolute rulers of one area often found themselves as vassals of an- 
other ruler ın other lands that they held title to. As Joseph R- Strayer recounts, the 
king of France 


... might send letters on the same day to the count of Flanders, who was def- 
initely his vassal, but a very independent and unruly one, to the count of Lux- 
embourg, who was a prince of the Empire but who held a money-fief (a regular, 
annual pension) of the king of France, and to the king of Sicily, who was cer- 
tainly a ruler of a sovereign state but also a prince of the French royal house.’ 


Hence, the concept of national boundaries was of little use in an era in which 
political authority often spread across geographic space with little regard to indi- 
vidual political units. 

The medieval system was marked by an even higher degree of anarchy than 
modem politics, since political structures had fewer capabilities.? However, as 
Hedley Bull points out, the most significant difference between the medieval period 
and the modem era had less to do with differentiation between the political units 
and more to do with the principles of organization of these units.'° While there was 


‘ The modem nation-state was orginally a European phenomenon, bence this study will concen- 
trate on developments on the European continent 

3 Rugge, “Continuity and Transformation,” n 1, p 142 

* Joseph R Strayer, On the Medieval Origins of the Modern State (Pnnceton, 1970), p 115 

7 Rugge, “Continuity and Transformation,” n 1, pp 142-43 

* Strayer, On the Medieval Origins, n 6, p 83. 

? Kenneth N Waltz, Theory of International Politics (Reading, MS, 1979), p 88 

19 Bull asserts that the “fundamental constitutive pninciple or criterion of membership was clearly 
enunciated When the conception of the state as the common political form of all kangdoms, duchies, 
principalities, and republics of modem Europe was itself not yet established, the idea of a society made 
up principally or exclusively of a single kind of political entity called ‘states’ could not take shape ” 
Hedley Bull, The Anarchical Society A Study of Order in World Politics (New York, 1977), p 29 
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commonality in the form of customs and religion, the variations in political insti- 
tutions precluded the development of a single coherent political unit which could 
bind its citizenry to the state. 

Before the Treaty of Westphalia, the principal actors in world politics faced a 
variety of problems. Empires were able to develop considerable military power, 
but could only command the loyalty of a small fraction of the empire’s population. 
Thanks to the unwillingness of the citizens to subordinate their private interests to 
public good, the empire could not muster sufficient strength to deal with internal 
revolts or external pressure. This was also true of the feudal system. Although 
city-states were able to develop strong bonds of loyalty among their citizens, they 
too were not in a position to project power. They could not acquire new territories 
or populations without weakening the bonds of loyalty. Hence, city-states often 
provided the foundation for an empire (such as Rome) or were overrun by other 
empires (such as Athens) whose military capabilities they could not match." In 
addition, the military mnovations and the emergence of a market economy between 
A.D. 1100-1700, necessitated larger political units. Small feudal systems could not 
generate the requisite resources to take advantage of the revolution in military 
technology since these systems were unable to compete with market economies, 
and were, thus, at a relative disadvantage vis-d-vis emerging large states such as 
France or Prussia." 

The modern nation-state, however, succeeded in solving these problems. It was 
able to secure a population large enough to project significant military power as 
well as the means to incorporate new territories and peoples into a political frame- 
work. It could also secure the loyalty of its citizenry and take advantage of the new 
economic systems." According to one author: 


The European states which emerged after 1100 combined, to some extent, the 
strengths of both the empires and the city-states. They were large enough to 
have excellent chances for survival—some of them are approaching the thousand- 
year mark, which is a respectable age for any human organization. At the same 
time they managed to get a large proportion of their people involved, or at least 
concerned with the political process, and they succeeded in creating some sense 
of common identity among local communities. They got more out of their people, 
both in the way of political and social activity and in loyalty than the ancient 
empires had done, even if they fell short of the fill participation that had marked 
a city such as Athens." 


1! Strayer, On the Medieval Origins, n. 6, pp 11-12. 

2 Joseph Schumpeter, “The Cnais of the Tax State”, Stternational Economic Papers, no. 4 (London, 
1954), p. 4; Schumpeter expanded on this theme in The Hisotry of Economic Analysis (New York, 
1954) 

5 Douglass C. North and Robert Paul Thomas, The Rise of the Western World—A New Economic 
History (New York, 1973}, p. 17. 

14 Strayer, On the Medieval Origins, n 6, p 12. 
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The dıverse geography of Europe led to the cultivation of diverse products. 
These products were easily transported by the vast system of navigable waterways 
and sealanes ın and around Europe.!* Regular exchanges of goods and products 
led to the development of credit and banking practices which set the stage for the 
market economy by establishing a “predictability” in trade that was unmatched 
elsewhere in the world. These patterns of trade were relatively unchecked by govem- 
mental interference or suppression, since local rulers usually made good profit out 
of trade. Those who exploited merchants found that trade routes often moved out- 
side of their control. Hence, they found it more advantageous to at least tolerate a 
merchant class. Thus, over time, a symbiotic relationship developed between the 
political units of Europe and the market economy. These regimes provided a stable 
domestic order and the rudiments of a nondiscriminatory legal system for mer- 
chants in exchange for a share of the profits garnered by trade.'¢ 

The nation-state proved to be the ideal unit for political organization in the 
evolving military and economic conditions of Europe. Most important, the nation- 
state overcame the financial crisis of feudalism since it was large enough to take 
advantage of the economic growth of the era to collect the revenues necessary for 
acquiring new military technologies.” The modem nation-state, unlike its pre- 
decessors, is integrated and organized internally in a manner that allows it to en- 
hance its power externally. As Robert Gilpin pounts out, “through its taxation and 
conscription policies, the modern state has the capacity to mobilize the wealth and 
services of its citizenry to advance the power and interests of the state”.'* In addi- 
tion, 1t is discernible in three significant ways. First, authority is centralized and 1s 
distinct from other social mstitutions. This central authority exercises control over 
a defined territorial space and has a monopoly over the legitimate use of force 
within the society;!? second, the nation-state 1s characterized by an intricate class 
structure that extends to a ruling é/ite and a vassal or peasant class; and third, there 
is a cohesion among the populace and strong loyalty to the state which 1s a result 
of nationalism and self-identification by the citizens with the state.” i 

The most distinguishing charactenstic of the modern nation-state, however, 18 
that it ıs a geographic construct. Its overriding function is the organization of space.” 
It exerts control over populations and economic actors through its exclusive con- 
trol of territory.” As John Ruggie points out, “the distinctive feature of the modern 
system of rule is that ıt has differentiated its subjects collectively into territonally 


See, Carlo M Cipolla, Before the Industrial Revolution European Society and Economy, 
1000-1700, 3rd edn (New York, 1994) 

16 Paul Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers Economic Change and Military Conflict 
From 1500 to 2000 (New York, 1987), pp. 19-20 

1 Schumpeter, “The Crisis,” n 12, p 14. 

18 Robert Gilpin, War and Change in World Politics (Cambndge, 1981), p. 122. 

7 Bull, The Anmarchical Society, n 10, p 57 

x Gilpin, War and Changes, n. 18, pp 121-22. 

4 Joseph Camullen and Jim Falk, The End of Sovereignty? (Hans, UK, 1992), p. 238 

2 Robert D. Sack, “Terntonal Bases of Power,” in AD Burnett and PJ Taylor, eds, Political 
Studies From Spatial Perspectives (London, 1981), pp. 53-71. 
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defined, fixed and mutually exclusive enclaves of legitimate dominion. As such, it 
appears to be unique in human history”. 


The Rise of the Trading State 


During the height of Cold War bipolarity, the nation-states of western Europe 
developed a series of economic, political, and security relationships that can be 
called an institutional complex * Two factors were responsible for this. The threat 
emanating from the Soviet bloc spurred nations to put aside their historical dis- 
putes in order to work together in an alliance against it. The US dominance pro- 
pelled European integration in order to forestall a recurrence of past conflicts. 
Concurrently, the American willingness to bear a significant proportion of the 
burden of European defense allowed states to devote more resources to economic 
growth. Hence, external factors encouraged cooperation among nation-states of 
Europe to a degree not deemed possible in the past.” 

One of the most significant features of the institutona! complex in Europe has 
been the relative stabilization of territorial borders. West European states do not 
seek agerandizement through territorial expansion. This marks a momentous break 
with the past. The proliferation of regimes and IOs has reduced the need for nation- 
states to seek unulateral means to ensure security and promote national interests. 
They have increasingly begun to measure their well-being in economic rather than 
geopolitical terms. While for long, they relied mainly on territorial conquest for 
the advancement of the state, they have started relying on control of an increasing 
share of world’s resources as a means to augment wealth. As goods have become 
more mobile than capital or labour, the trading state has arisen. Germany and 
Japan, whose power is measured in economic terms rather than in traditional geo- 
military terms, are the best illustrations of the trading state. 

The trading state has several important characteristics. To begin with, it does 
not seek power through military conquests, but through economic development 
centered around foreign trade. As Richard Rosecrance points out, in the past “‘it 
was Cheaper to seize another state’s territory by force than to develop the sophisti- 
cated economic and trading apparatus needed to derive benefit from commercial 
exchange with it”.?” Now the reverse has become true. The costs associated with 
the use of force in the modern world have increased considerably. Proliferation of 
modern weapons such as nuclear, biological, and chemical, and the potential for 
the use of force to disrupt economic systems have led to increasing resistance by 


3 John Gerald Rugge, “Termtonality and Beyond Problematuzing Modemuty ın International 
Relations,” Internationa] Organization, vol. 47 (winter), 1993, p 151. 

* Peter van Ham, “Can Institutions Hold Europe Together?”, in Hugh Miall, ed , Redefining Europe. 
New Patterns of Conflict and Cooperation (London, 1994), p. 190. 

3 Ibid, p 191. 

% Richard Rosecrance, The Rise of the Trading Siate: Commerce and Conquest in the Modern 
World (New York, 1986), p. 160. 

77 Thid 
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domestic audiences to costs associated with conflict.” Furthermore, trading states 
seek economic development based on free market principles and not on the mer- 
cantilist model with its emphasis on trade and balance of payments surplus.” As a 
result, they have adjusted their domestic markets and structures to the norms of the 
international market.” The rise of the market in Europe has led to a fundamental 
shift in state authority, and has “redefined” the role of the state with regard to the 
economy. Organizing and protecting the “self-regulating” market has become the 
function of the state.*! In liberal democracies, where the welfare of the consumer 
and autonomy in the market are valued, usually the state plays a minor role but it 
is now being assigned the responsibility of providing public goods and rectifying 
market failures, all the while, promoting economic growth and stability. Over 
time, this has led the trading states to develop political and economic interests, 
which are different from those of nation-states. By concentrating on trade, rather 
than military expansion, trading states can allocate more resources for the devel- 
opment and manufacture of new products and achieve a higher level of relative 
gains in the international marketplace. Conversely, states, which concentrate on 
military power and territorial expansion, achieve low level of economic growth.” 
Those states, which are fully integrated into the global market have experienced 
remarkable economic growth, no matter how meagre their natural resources. 
Singapore and Taiwan are examples. Conversely, states that have pursued autarky, 
no matter how strong their resource base, have lagged behind those integrated into 
the world economy. The Soviet Union is the prime example of this.” Most signific- 
antly, trading states are much more likely to cooperate with each other and thereby 
produce institutions and regimes which curb international anarchy. They also ac- 
quire interests in the economic success and well-being of their trading partners.” 
These interests develop as states make direct foreign investments (DFI) within the 
territory of other states. Since DFI are often invested in infrastructure relating to 
factories or manufacturing plants they are not liquid assets which can be easily 
sold in the local market. Studies have shown a correlation in cooperation between 


% Keohane and Nye, Power and Interdependence, n. 3, p. 246 

2 Robert Gilpin, “The Richness of the Tradition of Political Realism,” in Keohane, ed., Neorealism, 
n l, p 309. 

» For an exploration of thus process, see Peter Katzenstein, Small States and World Markets (Ithaca, 
1985). 

31 John Gerard Ruggie, “Internahonal Regimes, Transactions and Change Embedded Liberalism 
in the Postwar Economic Order,” in Stephen Krasner, ed , International Regimes (Ithaca, 1983), 
p 202 

2 Robert Gilpm, “Economic Evolution of National Systems,” International Studies Quarterly, 
vol. 40, no. 3 (spring), 1996, p. 415. 

3 See Kennedy, The Rise and Fall, n. 16, especially pp. 444—46; also see Robert DeGrasse, Jr, 
Miuluary Expansion, Economic Decline (New York, 1983). 

H Robert Putnam, “Two-Level Games The Impact of Domestic Politics on Transatlantic Bargain- 
mg,” in Helga Haftendom and Chnstian Tuschhoff, eds, America and Europe m an Era of Change 
(Boulder, 1993), p. 77. 

33 Richard N. Roesecrance, “The U.S.Japan Trading Relationship and Its Effects,” Global Legal 
Studies Journal, vol. 1, no 1 (Fall), 1993, p 6. 
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nations with significant DFI in each other.™ The greater the amount of DFI one 
state has in another, the greater is the cooperation offered to it. This reinforces the 
need for states to work for relative gains that can be shared by all partners within 
a system. 

The mechanism through which nation-states have moved from the observance 
of international reciprocal economic obligations, such as according the most 
favoured nation status and commitments to mutually agreed exchange rates, to the 
acknowledgment that national economic policies could impact other states, and 
therefore, the effects of such policies have to be taken into account before they are 
adapted has been termed “policy harmonization” by Robert W. Cox. He contends 
that states not only try to harmonize economic policies, so as not to negatively 
impact trading partners, but are also willing to accept short-term losses as trading 
partners adjust to new policies.” In this manner, cooperation becomes institution- 
alized both at the domestic and international levels. 

This emphasis on cooperation by trading states is result of three major factors. 
First, by their very nature, these states rely on an open international trading sys- 
tem. Impediments to trade, such as tariffs, quotas, or price supports are anathema 
to such a system. Instead, the system must have free and open trade, and facilitate 
free movement of capital. This enables states to freely invest in each other’s markets 
and make profit.* Second, trading states seek security through collective efforts, 
not autarky. The states of western Europe, over the past forty years, have been 
able to economize on their defense expenditures because no one single nation had 
to prepare for the entire range of military threats by itself; these states developed 
collective responses to security threats. Third, trading states recognize that in an 
interdependent world, they are not in a position to withdraw from IOs and regimes 
without serious economic and political damage. As Rosecrance contends, “full 
independence and freedom of action is not a realistic possibility for trading states 
in international politics”. 

In western Europe, the results of cooperation among trading states are strength- 
ened trade relations. In 1957, when the Treaty of Rome was signed, 37 per cent of 
the exports of the European Union of twelve (EU 12) were intra-EU. By 1970, that 
percentage rose to 53 per cent; and by 1991, it stood at 61 per cent. In addition, 
since 1980, while the GDP of EU 12 states has risen by some 2.1 per cent per year, 
and growth for export outside the region has risen by 1.1 per cent, intra-EU trade 


% Rosecrance cites two studies, Brian Healy, “Economic Power Transition in the International 
System: The Tranalahon of Economic Power into Political Leverage in the International Monetary 
System” (unpublished PhD. dissertation, Comell University, 1973), and William Gutowitz, “The 
Interrelationship of Economic Factors and Political Relations Among Nations A Quantitative Analysis 
(unpublished honours thesis, Comell University, 1978). 

77 Robert W. Cox, “Social Forces, States and World Orders. Beyond International Relations Theory,” 
in Keohane, ed., Neorealism, n. 1, p. 231. 

Richard N. Rosecrance, “Trading States in a New Concept of Europe,” in Haftendom and Tuschhoff, 
eds, America and Europe, n 34, pp. 128-29. 

P Ibid., p. 129. 
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has increased at a rate of 4.2 per cent.” Most significantly, through economics, the 
EU has managed to accomplish what it had set out to do politically: “bury war”.*! Yet, 
these accomplishments have come with a price: increased constraints on autonomy. 

Trading states are constrained by the evolution of “settled norms” in international 
relations. Settled norms are those which require special justification to violate. In 
the context of international market economy, Gregory A. Raymond cites two such: 
norms: “contracts ought to be kept”, and “debts ought to be paid”. These norms 
are accepted voluntarily by actors that perceive them as the best means to realize 
their goals. If states can achieve their goals individually, with acceptable costs, 
then they tend to avoid involvement in regimes. Clearly, the payoffs for accept- 
ance of the constraints imposed by regimes must be considerable. 


Constraints on State Sovereignty 


In the modern international system states derive their sovereignty from other states. 
It is not an attribute of the state, but is attributed to the state by other states or state 
rulers.“ Hedley Bull asserts that the principles of sovereignty rest on “the rule of 
non-intervention, the rule of the equality of states in respect of their basic rights, 
and the rights of states to domestic jurisdiction”.“’ In the past, most international 
systems revolved around hegemons and client states. The present system is unique 
in that all states are recognized as having equal degrees of sovereignty. Despite 
differences in size, military power, or economic capabilities, all states are granted 
exclusive authority to use coercion within their territorial borders.” As such, state 
sovereignty can be defined as “the recognition by both internal and external actors 
that the state has the exclusive authority to intervene coercively in activities within 
its territory”.*” 

State sovereignty in the modern era has two components: internal and exter- 
nal. The internal component refers to the relationship between the state and civil 
society.“ It is the legitimation of the central authority against competing domestic 


® Vincent Cable, “Key Trends in the European Economy and Future Scenarios,” m Miall, ed., 
Redefining Europe, n. 24, p. 90. 

4! Thad. 

“ Gregory A. Raymond, “Problems and Prospects in the Study of International Norms,” Mershon 
International Studies Review, vol. 41, no. 2, November 1997, p. 224. 

© Arthur A. Stein, “Coordmation and Collaboration: Regimes in an Anarchic World,” in Krasner, 
cd., International Regimes, n. 31, p. 117. 

“ Janice E. Thomson, “State Sovereignty in International Relations Bridging the Gap between 
Theory and Empirical Research,” International Studies Quarterly, vol, 39, no. 2, June 1995, p 219; 


Studies, vol. 12, no. 2, 1986, pp. 284-301, 
“ Bull, The Anarchical Society, n. 10, p. 37. 
“ Thomson, “State Sovereignty in International Relations,” n. 44, p. 219. 
“ Ibid. 


“ Arthur A. Stein cites the ınternal dynamics and relationships of a nation-state as the most com- 
mon form of regime: “A regime exists when the interaction between the parties is not unconstrained 
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- claimants. It gives the state a practical monopoly over the use of coercive power 
within a specific territory.” The state has “the undisputed right to determine the 
framework of rules, regulations and policies within a given territory and to govern 
accordingly”.® It has a monopoly of power over a range of social interactions 
including the internal components of the state’s economy. This monopoly is ex- 
pressed through the domestic political structures that develop and enforce public 
policy. In ecoriomic terms, internal sovereignty is expressed through such state 
actions as the collection of taxes or the regulation of the private sector.*! 

The external component of sovereignty centers around the recognition of a state 
by other actors in the international system. It is based on mutual respect and recog- 
nition of each other’s territory which is well delineated. As such, it centers around 
the relationship between actors in the international system. In an anarchical sys- 
tem, these relationships are defined by the absence of a central authority and any 
effective governmental structure above the level of the nation-state. Realists con- 
centrate on the environmental dimensions of anarchy and contend that the absence 
of international authority means that there is “no overarching authority to prevent 
others from using violence, or the threat of violence, to dominate or even destroy 
them”.* Liberal institutionalists, on the other hand, concentrate on the process of 
international relations as the context for interpreting interests and state behaviour. 
They feel that realism “fails to pay sufficient attention to the institutions and pat- 
terns of interaction created by human beings that help to shape perceptions and 
expectations, and therefore alter the patterns of behaviour that take place within a 
given structure”. Hence, the existence of anarchy does not entail “a denial that an 
international society—albeit a fragmented one—exists”, since “clearly, many inter- 
national relationships continue over time, and engender stable expectations about 
behaviour”. 


or is not based on independent decision making Domestic society constitutes the most common 
regime. Even the freest and most open societies do not allow individualism and market forces full 
play; people are not free to choose from among every conceivable option—their choice set 1s con- 
strained. .. Domestic society, characterized by the agreement of individnals to eschew the use of 
force m settling disputes, constitutes a regime precisely because it constrains the behaviour of its 
citizens”; Stein, “Coordination and Collaboration,” n 43, p. 117. 

© Robert O. Keobane, “Sovereignty, Interdependence, and International Institutions,” in Linda B. 
Miller and Michael Joseph Smith, eds, Ideals and Ideals: Essays on Politics ın Honor of Stanley 
Hoffman (Boulder, 1992), pp. 91-107. 

® David Held and Anthony Megrew, “Globalization and the Liberal Democratic State,” Govern- 
ment and Opposition, vol. 28, no. 3 (Summer), 1993, p. 265 

3! Wolfgang H. Reinicke, “Global Pubbe Policy,” Foreign Affairs, vol 76, no. 6, November—December 
1997, p. 129 

2 Joseph M. Grieco, Cooperation Among Nations: Europe, America and Non-Tartff Barriers to 
Trade (Ithaca, 1990), p. 38. 

3 Robert O. Keohane, “International Liberalism Reconsidered,” in J. Dunn, ed, The Economic 
Limits to Modern Politics (Cambridge, 1990), p 175. 

H Robert Axelrod and Robert O. Keohane, “Achieving Cooperation under Anarchy: Strategies and 
Institutions”, in Keneth A. Oye, ed. Cooperation Under Anarchy (Princeton, 1986), p. 226. 
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In economic terms, external sovereignty is expressed through the collection of 
tariffs and the manipulation of exchange rates.* It can also be expressed through 
the use of economic coercion.* However, interdependence constrains the eco- 
nomic component of external sovereignty. As states become interdependent, they 
“recognize that the attempt to provide every service and fulfill every function of 
statehood on an independent and autonomous basis is extremely efficient, and 
they prefer a situation which provides for specialization and division of labour 
among nations”.” However, this division of labour among nations also increases 
the dependency of states forcing them to cooperate with other states. In this way, 
the system moves closer to integration. 

Over the past few years, an. impressive body of literature has appeared which 
challenges the neorealist notion that states are unitary actors. One of the major 
theme in this literature 1s that domestic considerations affect foreignpolicy deci- 
sions, and that the two are often interlinked. For example, Peter Katzenstein asserts 
that “the main purpose of all strategies of foreign economic policy is to make 
domestic policy compatible with the international political economy”.” David A. 
Baldwin contends that “economic statecraft” or “foreign economic policy” has 
begun to supplant the traditional emphasis on security-based diplomacy, as states 
promote their domestic economic interests.” Robert Putnam best summarizes the 
connections between foreign and domestic economic policy as a “two-level” game. 


The politics of many international negotiations can usefully be conceived as a 
two-level game. At the national level, domestic groups pursue their interests by 
pressuring the government to adopt favourable policies, and politicians seek 
power by constructing coalitions among those groups. At the international level, 
national governments seek to maximize their own ability to satisfy domestic 
pressure, while minimizing the adverse consequences of foreign developments. 
Neither of the two games can be ignored by central decision makers, so long as 
their countries remain interdependent, yet sovereign.*! 


S Reinicke, “Global Public Policy,” n 51, pp. 129-30. 

* Economic coercion can be defined as “the imposition of economic pain by one government on 
another in order to attain some political goal. It is umplemented, or at least initiated, by political 
authorities who thus mtervene m the ‘normal’ operation of economic relations (whether those ın- 
volve market, centrally planned, or mixed economies), and is often, but not always expressed through 
sanctions on imports or exports”; Miroslav Nincic and Peter Wallensteen, “Economic Coercion and 
Foreign Policy,” in Miroslav Nincic and Peter Wallensteen, eds, Dilemmas of Economic Coercion: 
Sanctions in World Politics (New York, 1983), p. 3. 

7 Rosecrance, The Rise of the Trading State, n. 27, p. 24. 

= John Gerard Ruggie, “Multilateralism: The Anatomy of an Institution,” International Organiza- 
tion, vol 46, no. 3 (Fall), 1993, p 568. 

> Peter J. Katrenstein, ed , Between Power and Plenty: Foreign Economic Policy and Advanced 
Industrial States (Madison, 1978), p 4. 

© David A. Baldwin, Economic Statecraft (Princeton, 1985), pp. 29-50. 

© Robert Putnam, “Diplomacy and Domestic Politics: The Logic of Two-level Games,” Fater- 
national Organization, voL 42 (Summer), 1988, pp. 427-61. 
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Hence, modern statesmen and policymakers formulate policy in a vacuum. They 
are constrained in their policy options by domestic groups with a lot of resources 
at their command, ready to put pressure on them with a view to promoting growth. 
They have also to strike a balance between the potential costs of security policies 
and programmes on the one hand, and social spending and the other.® As a result, 
actions which may appear irrational will occur, because decisions which are ratio- 
nal at the international level may be “impolitic” “at the domestic level, and thus 
may not be taken”.® 


The Virtual State 


The increasing importance of the global economy and global interdependence, 
combined with the heightened power of domestic interests, have forced developed 
states to abandon territorial expansion and military conquest as a means of accu- 
mulating relative gains. Instead these trading states have concentrated on increas- 
ing their share of the world economy. Only states whose economic output is based 
on the production of goods from land seem to retain territonal ambition. But in 
states where capital, labour and technology are mobile, and where they dominate 
the economy the urge to increase the market share has supplanted that of territorial 
acquisition. These states have become “virtual states”. 

As is clear from the foregoing one of the major factors for the rise of such states 
is emergence of a global economy. In many industries, the complexity of technol- 
ogy as well as the costs and risks of production have enlarged the scope of markets 
pushing them beyond the territorial confines of a single nation-state. The territorial 
limits of the nation-state are now too restrictive to facilitate the competitive devel- 
opment and production of new technologies and new products.“ The scale of new 
technologies and the mobility of the means of production help in creating ever- 
expanding markets. Peter Dicken, thus, talks about a global economy which is 
based on “a degree of purpositive functional integration among geographically 
dispersed activities”. 

For most of the twentieth century, trade was the primary means whereby the 
international economy was integrated. Beginning in the 1960s, the emergence.of 
multinational corporations (MNCs) accelerated the rise of the trading state by inter- 
nationalizing the means of production. Increasingly, however, transnational networks 


© Paul A. Papsyoanou, “Economic Interdependence and the Balance of Power,” International 
Studies Quarterly, vol. 41, no 1, March 1997, p. 117. 

© Putnam, “Diplomacy and Domestic Politics,” n. 61, p. 436. 

“ A vital state is a “state that has downsized its territorially based production capability”; see 
Richard Rosecrance, “The Ruse of the Virtual State,” Foreign Affairs, vol 75, no. 4, July-August 
1966, pp. 45-46. 

© Stephen J. Kobrin, “Beyond Symmetry: State Sovereignty in a Networked Global Economy,” 
Working Paper 95-98, Camegie Bosch Institute (New York, 1995), p. 8. 

“ Peter Dicken, “The Roepke Lecture in Economic Geography: Global-Local Tensions: Firms and 
States m the Global Space-Economy,” Economic Geography, vol. 70, April 1994, p. 106. 
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have replaced MNCs as the mode of organization of international trade.” These 
networks are based on collective action. One no longer tries to gain at the expense 
of other actors. The urge to pursue individualistic gain has been replaced by the 
quest for collective gain. The linkage between actors extends over time and is not 
based on individual or “spot” transactions.* Hence, by their very nature these 
networks are interdependent and mvolve some degree of loss of individual control. 

The gains from the development of such networks have come at the cost of the 
autonomy of states. As Keohane and Nye point out, “From the foreign-policy 
standpoint, the problem facing individual governments 1s how to benefit from 
international exchange while maintaining as much autonomy as possible.” As 
these states compete to acquire relative gains, the global economic system con- 
fronts a problem: how can the international system “generate and maintain a mutu- 
ally beneficial pattern of cooperation in the face of competing efforts by governments 
(and non-governmental actors) to manipulate the system for their own benefit?”” 


The Member-State 


Emergence of global networks has brought about a change in the pattern of rela- 
tionship between a state’s public and private sectors. Globalization has meant that 
national governments no longer monopolize the legjtimate power over territories 
in which networks operate, since the networks encompass multiple territories and 
respond to rules and norms that are formulated at a supranational level.” In order 
to conduct multilateral trade arrangements on a reciprocal basis, states must “har- 
monize” domestic laws with international norms and practices.” As such, states 
have increasingly evolved into member-states, in which they have traded the tradi- 
tional concept of sovereignty for access to greater collective goods through par- 
ticipation in international institutions and regimes. The evolution of the member-state 
is most pronounced in Europe. As Miles Kahler points out, “whether defined as 
nation-states pooling sovereignty or a proto-federation, institution-building in 
the EU is more advanced than any other regional entity”.” In Europe, this has 


© These networks usually take the form of corporate alliances or collaborative agreements be- 
tween firms. These arrangements often operate outside of market forces as corporations attract for- 
cign capital through long-term contracts, licensing of products and franchising. The result ıs the 
development of an increamngly global economy that operates with little regard for national borders. 
Presently, over 70 per cent of world trade is “intra-ndustry or intra-firm”; Remicke, “Global Public 
Policy,” n. 51, p. 128. 

® Kobrin, “Beyond Symmetry”, n. 65, p. 6. 

® Keohane and Nye, eds, Power and Interdependence, n. 3, p. 249. 

® Ibid. 

7 Remicke, “Global Public Policy,” n 51, p. 130. 

N Charles Lipson, “The Transformation of Trade: The Sources and Effects of Regime Change,” in 
Krasner, ed., International Regimes, n. 31, p. 263. 

P Miles Kahler, Regional Futures and Transatlantic Economic Relations (New York, 1995), p. 4. 
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occurred in both the economic and security fields as nation-states have subordi- 
nated individual autonomy to the pursuit of collective good.” 

A member-state is one that has subordinated aspects of autonomy to the inter- 
national norms and rules through efforts to harmonize relationships with inter- 
national regimes.” The drive for harmonization can cause a regime’s norms and 
rules to be internalized by a state. This can occur in one of the two ways. First, the 
rules and norms of a regime can fuse with the ideals and values of various actors 
within the state.”* Domestic actors can use international norms to justify their own 
actions to question the actions of another actor. Governments may also use inter- 
national rules to legitimize an unpopular decision. Second, the rules and norms of 
a regime can be amalgamated into a nation’s domestic political processes by being 
incorporated in domestic law. For instance, most American trade laws were devel- 
oped in coordination with the evolution of GATT tenets.” 

The ability of domestic actors to utilize international regimes and their norms is 
but one advantage of the member-state. In exchange for constraints on individual 
autonomy, it has much greater access to the public goods provided by international 
institutions. Thus, regimes provide incentives to modify behaviour.” In western 
Europe, the economic regime (the EC/EU), which began as a means to facilitate 
economic cooperation, has established norms that have transcended the market 
and have moved into the political, social, and security spheres of the member- 
states.” In addition, organizations like the EU have substantially lowered trans- 
action costs for individual states, and formalized the methods of interaction.” These 
regimes have also increased the volume of information available to all actors, and 
thus expanded the overall transparency of the international system." Regimes have 


™ Joanne Gowa asserts that trade patterns and economic integration usually follow military rela- 
tionships and alliances; Joanne Gowa, Alltes, Adversaries and International Trade (Princeton, NJ, 1994). 
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(Winter), 1994, pp. 107-30 

™ John S. Duffield, “International Regimes and Alliance Behaviour: Expandmg NATO Counter 
Force Levels,” International vol. 46 (Fall), 1992, p. 838. 
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Impact of International Rules and Norms,” International Studies Quarterly, val. 40, no. 4, December 
1996, p. 453. 

“ ™ Andrew Farkas, “The Evolution of International Norms,” International Studies Quarterly, vol 
40, no 3, September 1996, p. 362. 

P? The EU has allowed for not only economic augmentation for member-states, but it has also 
ameliorated the secunty dilemma. In this manner the regime has prevented security nvalnes by 
directing economic competition into a set of regime norms; Randall L. Schweller, “Neorealism's 
Status-Quo Bias: “What Security Dilemma?,” Security Studies, Special Issue: Realism: Restatements 
snd Renewals, vol 5, no. 3 (Spring), 1996, p. 92. 
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International Studies Review, vol. 41, no. 2, November 1997, p. 214. 

"| Frederick Bonkovsky, International Norms and National Policy (Grand Rapids, MI, 1980), pp. 
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also allowed states to take up issues, that were considered to be domestic matters, 
such as immigration and social policies, and internationalize them by establishing 
system-wide codes of conduct and un:form standards.” Nonetheless, these benefits 
have come ata cost, and force a reappraisal of the state’s traditional role. Rosecrance 
offers a good summation of the state’s changing role: 


The flow of international factors of production—technology, capital and 
labour—will swamp the stock of economic power at home. The state will 
become just one of many players in the international marketplace and will have 
to negotiate directly with foreign factors of production to solve domestic eco- 
nomic problems. Countries must induce foreign capital to enter their domain. 
To keep such investment, national economic authorities will need to maintain 
low inflation, rising productivity, a strong currency, and a flexible and trained 
work force. These demands will sometimes conflict with domestic interests 
that want more government spending, larger budget deficits, and more benefits.” 


Conclusion 


In the post-World War II era, nation-states have been sufficiently curbed in their 
individualistic pursuit of goals and payoffs by the proliferation of IOs and regimes 
and the internalization of international norms and rules by domestic societies. The 
modern nation-state has undergone significant changes both in terms of its pur- 
pose and sovereignty. States have traditionally been based on territorial factors. 
Increasingly, however, state participation in the global economy has led to the 
former’s integration with the latter and, consequently, an increased degree of in- 
terdependence among states. The result has been the rise of trading states which 
measure themselves by their relative shares of the global economy and not by 
territorial size or military power. 

The pervasiveness of economic interdependence has constrained both internal 
and external aspects of state sovereignty. States must harmonize internal policies 
to conform to the requirements of international institutions and regimes. In addi- 
tion, the growing power of domestic actors has forced decision makers to take 
greater cognizance of the domestic audience, and has led to the phenomenon of 
two-level game, in which domestic considerations impact on international relations 
and vice-versa.“ At the same time, participation in IOs and regimes constrain a 
state’s external sovereignty by limiting policy choices and enforcing compliance 
with international obligations. 


© Kahler, Regional Futures, n 73, pp. 64-65. 
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Thus erosion of the traditional conceptions of state sovereignty has been accelerated 
by a combination of the increased power of international regimes and domestic 
_ forces, and the increased mobility of capital and labour. These factors have led to 
the development of what Richard Rosecrance has termed the virtual state. But as 
this combination of factors has constrained state sovereignty in several areas, it 
has also augmented the power of the state in other spheres. The member-state has 
evolved as an enhanced nation-state that has access to greater resources than any 
political unit had in the past, with the exception of the empire. Significantly, un- 
like the empire, the member-state has the means to retain the loyalty of its citi- 
zenry. Further, in exchange for the constraints placed upon individual states by 
international regimes and the global economy, states have greater access to pri- 
vate goods, capital and labour, and public goods such as the free market. Cooper- 
ative efforts between states also produce enhanced capabilities and greater relative 
gains. The process of harmonization between states’ domestic norms and rules 
and international norms and rules has provided domestic actors with justification 
to pursue what might otherwise be unpopular domestic programmes. 

In the end, the states that suffer the most in the increasingly interdependent 
global system are those that attempt to maintain autarky and do not pursue 
multilateralism. These states risk being deprived of a variety of gains, including 
the potential benefits accrued by the mobility of capital and labour in the global 
economy. For those states integrated in the new economy, the nation-state itself i8 
actually taking on increasing importance, albeit in new ways. It is only the nation- 
state that has the resources and capabilities to set out and enforce the policies 
necessary to attract foreign capital and industry or technology. It 1s also only the 
nation-state/member-state that has the power to pursue favourable economic pol- 
icies abroad. Through participation in IOs and regimes, the nation-state gives a 
voice to domestic interests in the international economy, and can attempt to influ- 
ence the establishment of rules and norms that benefit those interests. In this way, 
the nation-state continues to play a central role in international politics. 
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Theories of international relations (IR) have long resisted an engagement with 
gender issues, though these have been incorporated in other social sciences. A 
subliminal doubt on the validity of gender issues in IR characterizes both its theorists 
and practitioners. How, after all, does gender figure in matters of state, especially 
when the vital issue of national secunty 1s at stake? The rise of feminist theory and 
its systematic, though divided, assault on male dominated paradigms has, how- 
ever, changed this outlook significantly in recent times. The subject has become 
conscious of the gender question. And indeed, it would be politically incorrect not 
to do so. Yet its core—in particular national secunty studies—remains locked in 
state-centered paradigms. Why is it that despite arguments offered by feminist 
scholars, mainstream IR treats gender as a separate rather than an integral part of 
its agenda? Is the gender issue important when viewing national security, or are 
national secunty doctrines gender neutral and apolitical and thus above the gender 
divide? These are some of the questions that this article addresses by taking up the 
feminist critiques of traditional IR doctrines. 

The sphere of social sciences has greatly expanded and has incorporated diverse 
positions. International relations, however, continues to stick to its traditional core, 
resisting attempts to incorporate different strands of thought. Simply put, the core 
of IR is that it is concerned primarily with relations between sovereign states. 
National security is the primary aim of states that are the main actors in IR. Force 
and militarism continue to be accepted as options and their use legitimized. Realist/ 
neorealist orthodoxy remains the basic doctrine of the discipline. Nationalism, 
rather than identity politics, forms a component of the subject. Feminist scholars 
have critiqued each of these doctrines. Feminist thought incorporates different 
strands like the liberal, radical, socialist feminists, post-modemist feminists, and 
others. However, there is a communality in their judgement that gender inequalities 
are still pervasive, and that in determining gender roles, the “private” and “natu- , 
ral” roles allotted to women tend to make their work invisible. This perpetuates 
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unequal relations and distorts the analysis of the most pressing problems of the 
world. With this understanding, it is possible to develop a feminist critique of 
traditional concepts in IR and national security doctrines. 


Feminist Debate with Realism 


Feminist scholars treat realism as the hegemonic theory of IR. E.H. Carr’s The 
Twenty Years’ Crisis and Hans Morgenthau’s Politics among Nations' are markers 
of realist theory and advocate the need to rely on empiricism ın the study of IR. 
Morgenthau argues that any study of IR should be based on the assumption that 
relations between states rest on the recognition of the realities of power. Realism 
advocates that international politics must be understood predominantly as a realm 
of interaction between sovereign authorities which is differentiated from domestic 
politics. Further, conditons of anarchy and the pursuit of divergent national interest 
characterize it. States operate in a world where their security and autonomy are 
constantly threatened. A state of anarchy, in the absence of any international regu- 
lating authority, leads to a generic relation between states based on balance of 
power. Neorealists like Waltz adapt anarchy and the lack of formal governance as 
the main principles of the international system. Whereas realists doubt interdepend- 
ence because it implies some level of vulnerability, the neorealists like Kenneth 
Waltz argue that there is no automatic mechanism to adjust clashing interests and 
so balance of power 1s formed in which the freedom of choice of any one state is 
limited by the actions of all others.” 

The post-Cold War world and the collapse of the Soviet Union upset the bal- 
ance of power framework of the realists. However, this theory has been expanded 
by accepting the need for a hegemonic power or an alliance of like-minded powers 
(for example NATO) that could bring order to anarchy in international relations 
and secure their national interests. Realists assume that since the social and politi- 
cal order is hierarchical in terms of power and gender, it is the natural order of 
things and, therefore, important to maintain. Moreover, they assert that the con- 
cepts and doctrines that they use, i.e., power and security, are neutral and thus 
assumptions about gender need not be addressed. The conception of the state as an 
actor is derived from the notion of the “sovereign man”, the hero and warrior in 
political theory from Machiavelli to Hobbes that was adopted by the realists. The 
neorealists accepted as their actor the man of rational choice that was common to 
the neo-classical economic theories and methodological individualism. The con- 
cepts chosen by the realists make the exclusion of women necessary. Morgenthau, 
similar to Hobbes, states that the “nature of man” is the starting point for theorizmg 


1H J. Morgenthau, Politics among Nations: The Struggle for Power and Peace (New York, 1948), 
E.H. Carr, The Twenty Year Crisis, 1919-1939- An Introduction to the Study of International Rela- 
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on IR It is thus natural for man to dominate, which 1s a basis in all associations, 
and is necessary for the propagation of the species. 

According to feminist scholars, the realist argument assumes that the subordi- 
nation of women is an inevitable consequence of the unequal power struggle and 
is also natural and necessary, though Morgenthau and others do not mention women. 
For realist writers, patriarchy is necessary for maintaining the social order. They 
argue that the realist’s concepts in IR would lose coherence if women are not 
excluded from the prevailing definitions of man as the political actor.’ IR theory is 
all the more deeply masculinist, because; as feminist scholars argue, the state is the 
basis of patriarchal relations. They build their argument on the premise that the 
citizen in Western political theory, in all cases, 1s identified with the male. The 
women are the “other” or the outsider. 

Though patriarchal customs preceded state formation, masculinist and class 
systems got institutionalized as states were structured. Gender and class relations 
were backed by the coercive power of the state and the reproduction of this hierar- 
chy was ensured through a complex of legitimizing ideologies. The individual 
household unit rendered women vulnerable to and dependent on fathers/brothers/ 
husbands and weakened their access to countervailing power and support from 
larger kin networks. The role of women in the domestic/household sphere was 
regulated by the state. With new inheritance claims, sexuality and reproduction 
too were regulated by the state. For instance, women’s adultery became a crime 
against the state and was punished publicly. The state became the main organizer 
of power relations of gender. It engaged in the mystification of its patriarchal base 
by constructing and manipulating the ideology that drew a distinction between 
public and private life.‘ Feminist writers systematically deconstruct the state to 
reveal its patriarchal traditions, to show that women’s labour and reproduction are 
objects of control by the state. 

According to feminist scholars, the state further formalized gender power rela- 
tions by retaining male domination of the top personnel within it. Gender differen- 
tiation became evident, thanks to disproportionate number of men in the coercive 
structures of the state (army, police, etc.), and women in the service sectors (teach- 
ing, health, clerical support, etc.). In fact, women were “protected” from the so- 
called “tough professions” in order to keep them out and to prevent them from 
getting equal nghts. Men became eligible for better jobs and better pay in the 
liberal societies while women had to struggle hard for these privileges. They had 
to wage their struggle in the intellectual climate which highlighted such issues as 
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social anarchy, breakdown of family values, spectre of male unemployment, etc. 
Despite the changes in the nature of modern states, where gender issues have come 
to be recognized, IR continues to deal pnmarily with the patriarchal aspects of the 
states. Gender remains outside the sphere of realist concern because of this intel- 
lectual tradition and because of the preoccupation of realism with war. IR theorists 
do not relate the women’s movement with social change that was to affect social 
and political systems. Thanks to the long history of patnarchy and its legitimization 
by the state and its structures, the patriarchal state system became so acceptable 
that it appears apolitical and natural. The tools available to IR theorists are thus 
thick with gender bias. IR theorists use these concepts without disturbing the status 
quo that these concepts tend to strengthen. 

Radical feminists feel that the neorealist emphasis on anarchy is actually a subter- 
fuge to keep women from discerning patterns of patriarchy. The anarchy theories 
deny the inter-connectedness of things and events and thus prevent us from seeing 
reality as a whole. Catherine Sylvester argues that, like the social contract theorists, 
Waltz smothers women in his construction of the nation-state.* Though the realists 
and neorealists characterize the state with rationality and capabilities, women are 
kept outside the public sphere of rationality. Neorealism removes the racial, class, 
ethnic and gender issues from the field of IR. Thus, it emerges as the theory of 
policmg social boundaries in the name of scientific explanation. Feminists in this 
way ask for a re-writing of the history of IR to enlarge the traditional notions of 
history, to encompass the history of women and the marginalized. 

Although realism rejects the idea that knowledge can be based on specific identi- 
ties and interests, feminists point out that in fact they accept male-identified roles 
as the basis of political identity. They give a “masculinist” understanding of the 
world, which strengthens male power and status. Women can be controlled directly 
through coercion or indirectly by invoking such concepts as “women’s work”, the 
“cult of motherhood” and even by resorting to sexual harassment at work, gender- 
based wage differentiation, and unequal access to resources. The complexity of 
the state comes in at points where it pursues a policy of non-intervention in domestic 
violence or where it directly supports practices which discriminate on the basis of 
gender. 

Historically, the very construction of the concept of the “male” was linked with 
the notion of power. This does not mean that all men think in patriarchal stereo- 
types, but that concepts and institutions reflect historically and culturally condi- 
tioned ideas about the world. A socially constructed masculine experience is 
validated as a universal experience and imposed on women.’ This preserves male 


3 Sylvester, Feminist Theory, n 3, p. 140. 
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privileges and social practices in the private as well as public realms. The femin- 
ists try to decipher implications of representing the male experience as the only 
human experience which provides incomplete and exclusionary view of human 
relations and international relations. 

Feminists and other scholars, who question the yery activity of theonzing and 
the politics of knowledge also challenge the realist argument that IR is gender 
neutral. They do not think that gender can be excluded from IR theory because it 
is based on the study of state interaction. Their argument is that IR does not just 
constitute the study of structures and processes but it is also a critical reflection of 
how this knowledge is constructed. They believe that since social and political 
dynamics are linked with the construction of theory, theory is itself constructed to 
sustain this dynamics. Thus, realism does not merely describe the world as it is, 
but is the ideology that serves to justify and perpetuate the kind of social and 
political order that it describes. 

On the basis of this critique, feminist works analyze the way in which ideas 
about gender are constructed and used to legitimate and perpetuate inequalities. 
Moreover, since women traditionally have been excluded from the political order, 
especially in matters of international politics, the historical development of the 
subject and the language that it employs (of power, virility, and masculinity) remain 
part of the realist paradigm.* Thus, for instance, images of manhood, war and 
power were interlinked and invoked by chauvinist forces when India and Pakistan 
carried out nuclear tests in May 1998. 

Though it is not feminists alone who have critiqued realist theory, their analysis 
has specific characteristics that distinguish it from those of others. Scholars like 
Robert Keohane emphasize that neorealism does not take into account institu- 
tional characteristics of systems and thus provides no way for the system to change 
except when the capabilities of states change. An understanding of world politics 
must involve the changing complexities of institutions and their effect on states.’ 
Rosenburg and others argue that realism is flawed because the theory of anarchy 
as a determinant in IR is fixed in specific periods and cannot explain historical 
transition and change. Moreover, international relations are not just about inter- 
state conflict but show that domestic conflicts can be internationalized and that 
international conflicts can be a major aspect of domestic issues.'° History has 
repeatedly shown that major internal changes or revolutions within states have 
reshaped the nature of international politics—e it the revolution in Russia in 1917, 
in China in 1949, or the major changes in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
during 1989-91. Though realism is concerned about stability and order, it does not 
relate with the internal conflict or to the reasons behind it. The critics point out the 
contradictions of realism and neorealism but do not focus on its gendered nature. 
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Ferminist theorists found common ground with democratic groups working for 
the empowerment of the marginalized people. These groups also criticize realism 
as a profoundly elitist doctrine which restricts itself to actors of state power and 
privileges the state over the people. They also join the feminist cntique in chal- 
lenging the justification of inequalities by realism. Feminist theorists have, thus, 
broadened the study of IR by focusing on such issues as emancipation, equality, 
identity, and empowerment in its debates. Realists have not been comfortable with 
these issues, and have-been prone to dismiss these as “slogans” or activism, not 
relevant to the statist discourse. 


National Security Doctrines and the Feminist Challenge 


Doctrines of national security are an integral part of the realist and neorealist 
theories. Realists and neorealists see security as the need to ensure the survival of 
the nation-state. National security is the paramount concern of the modem state 
and is the basis of foreignpolicy and international relations. The task of the state is 
believed to be the creation and maintenance of political and other structures that 
ensure security. Security of the state is linked to its strategic vision. Realist thought 
holds that state security is closely connected with military power, because national 
security is linked to defense and power appears to be the essence of security in 
times of conflict. Realism assumes that the nation-state is the primary source of 
identity for individuals. National security concerns generate a sense of shared politi- 
cal purpose in the name of nationalism that is further heightened during times of 
war. 
Further, realists argue that since states are the primary providers of security, an 
individual secures her/his security by virtue of membership of the national com- 
munity. The security of the individual is inextricably linked with that of the state, 
because the principal role of the state is to preserve the social order and protect 
individuals from foreign invasions as well as from injuries from one another."! 
From this perspective, individuals are not the appropriate starting point in think- 
ing about security. Realists also talk of the interdependence between states on 
geostrategic and historical considerations that leads to security complexes and 
subsystems. In this way, they connect the individual to the state, the region, and 
the global system, though the nation-state remains the critical link. 

National security perceptions and nationalism are instruments which most politi- 
cal parties use politically, though the degree may vary. Defense budgets are, thus, 
high priority items in most regimes, regardless of the parties in power. Right-wing 
political parties, based on national chauvinism, often raise a bogey of national 
security threat to mobilize popular support and generate mass consciousness with 
a view to building a homogenized community of citizens, ready to pit itself against 
some “other” community, domestic or foreign, which is perceived as an enemy. 


1 Barry Buzan, People, States and Power: An Agenda for International Security in a Post-Cold 
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For example, in India Shiv Sena regards Muslims and Christians as outsiders and 
questions their loyalty to India. They are thus, seen as the “other” and are often 
called upon to prove their patriotism.'? This communal construction serves to con- 
struct a contiguous internal enemy, which poses a threat to the entire homogenous 
“Hindu” community. The social, ethnic, gender, and other differences between 
Hindus are, thus, papered over, by mobilizing them through such a construction of 
Hindu nationalism. When realism bases itself on ethnic homogeneity and nation- 
alism, it moves on a razor’s edge. It can pander to chauvinist forces, who, in turn, 
use the ideas of realism and neorealism in their doctrines. 

Realist arguments had been subjected to a number of critiques, and alternative 
approaches to security had been advanced even before the feminist critique. The 
feminists have taken from these approaches and added the gender dimension to 
strengthen these critiques. Many of these critiques arose during the Cold War period 
when the ideological conflict between the superpowers dominated the security 
discourse and most of the military conflicts took place ın the Third World. More- 
over, it became increasingly clear that it was difficult to distinguish between 
domestic and international conflict. Many critics of realism thus called for an 
approach that was not limited to state-centric analysis. 

Realism’s state-centred approaches are subject to criticism because of their reduc- 
tionism, and because the state in realist theory becomes a concrete entity with 
interest and agency. This overlooks the fact that the state is made in the process of 
constructing boundaries and identities that differentiate between communities and 
people on the basis of class, race, gender, and religion.” Moreover, boundaries of 
state are made and remade by powerful national interests. Similarly, the concept of 
citizenship goes beyond the issue of rights and duties of the individual, becoming 
a concept that includes some and excludes others. Doctrines of national security 
are state centric and focus almost entirely on inter-state concerns. They are elitist 
because debate and policy decisions are restricted to a few security managers. For 
security matters, the state apparatuses are the agencies for decision-making. Non- 
state actors have little role in such a framework. Since they are mostly located in 
civil society or are part of institutions like trade unions and NGOs, their represen- 
tatives remain outside the framework of national security structures. Take for in- 
stance, the National Security Council in India. This council, which has three tiers, 
is constituted primarily by élite bureaucratic, military, and select foreignpolicy 
strategists. It consists of males, known for their uniformity of views, and echoes 
government positions on a narrow view of security. These strategic theorists reject 
any alternative or feminist critique of national security doctrines. Here, state secu- 
rity is privileged and people’s security gets marginalized. Similarly, in Pakistan, 
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the military component in the government and the National Security Council is 
greater and the overall views of its representatives remain similar. 

Feminist writers question the validity of the view that the state is the mainstay 
of security and the assumption that security of the individual 1s adequately under- 
stood in terms of his/her membership of a national community and state. The state 
is seen to have a patriarchal nature by feminist theorists; some believe that it is 
inherently patriarchal, while others feel it provides a framework in which patriar- 
chy is both constructed and contested. They agree, however, that the military is 
an integral part of the state. Violence is thus not a specific or lmited act but is part 
of the complex that involves the institutions of state and society and the way they 
are organized. 

Since in IR, the nation-state continues to function as the irreducible component 
of identity, gender, race, class, or other factors continue to be ignored. The idea of 
national interest as a basic organizing principle in IR relies on the assumption that 
our identification with the nation is more important and overrides all other social 
and political identification and concerns.’ It assumes that our identities are homo- 
geneous, stable, and without contradictions or confrontation. Further, even if any 
of them is challenged (for instance, at times of social conflict), it is the national 
interest of the state that must prevail. The idea of sub-national identities is thus not 
compatible with IR. Considering the fact that very few women in any country are 
actually involved in the making of IR policies, feminists question how these poli- 
cies can reflect “national” interests. Feminists thus not only challenge the idea of a 
stable and homogeneous national identity but also offer alternative conceptions of 
collective identity. They argue that identity is not merely tied to just territorial 
conceptions or boundaries of the nation-state. They underline the importance of 
gender as an identity and show how other identity issues have been marginalized 
or excluded in process of the construction of nation-state as an actor and its pnoritiz- 
ing of the male as citizen. 

The anti-colonial movements after the Second World War played a major role 
in constructing the nation-state. They relied on homogeneous nationalist identities 
to mobilize people around national traditions and culture. This was vital for the 
anti-colonial movements but it tended to submerge other identities along gender, 
class, and ethnic lines. Issues of oppression within the nation-state were, thus, 
glossed over. The nation-state with its usual hierarchical, male-dominated status 
became the privileged entity. All other differences, conflicts and struggles were 
relegated to the background. After the success of the nationalist movements, the 
structures and institutions that emerged in the image of that movement tended to 
strengthen the status quo. Theories like realism, and concepts like national security 
also proved very handy in consolidating it. This explains the continuing appeal 
and power of a nation as the source of collective identity. Feminist scholarship, 
however, questions the myth of homogeneous identity that is the basis of the nation- 
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state as an actor, and shows how gender 1s central to the construction of the nation- 
state. Cynthia Enloe, for instance, argues that identity is not just a question of self- 
identification. Identities are constructed by others who have a stake in making up 
certain social categories and in trying to make people accept them. 

Feminist writers like Davis and Anthias argue that the nationalist discourse pre- 
sents itself as a modern project that melts and transforms traditional attitudes in 
favour of new identities. In doing so, it often changes social relations and trans- 
forms political identities of those women who can question gender relations and 
create new identities for themselves.'® We should remember that while national- 
ism played its role in history, it also homogenized people in a fixed hierarchy. 
Thus differences of class, gender, and multiple identities (ethnic, religious, etc.) 
were covered up and demands from these groups were seen as disintegrative of or 
secondary to internal unity, territorial integrity, or any other attribute of sover- 
cignty. 

In a nationalist hierarchy, everyone (man, woman, native, foreigner, class, and 
caste), has a fixed place. Nationalism obfuscates the pluralities and particularities 
that differentiate people on the basis of gender, ethnicity, class, caste, region, etc. 
Exploitative and unjust social relations are papered over the myth of nationalism 
which legitimizes the state system in which violence is used as the ultimate arbiter 
of social conflicts. While internal differences are masked, the assumption of external 
differences is highlighted and codified. Spike Peterson, Walker, and others regard, 
this as a trade-off between internal/unity/reason/politics and external/difference/ 
irrationality/war. Externally, militarism emerges as states consolidate and defend 
boundaries, construct sovereignties and legitimize the maintenance of the state 
system whose essence is violence. 

Historically, the construction of nationalism has promoted the image of male 
domination and leadership. The distinctions between nationalism and militarism 
are blurred. Literature on war associates men with combat, violence, and activity, 
and women with peace, nurturing, and passivity. Those images are explained by 
biological, social, and historical factors. National chauvinism only exaggerates 
these aspects of nationalism. Conflating manhood, combat, and militarism, chau- 
vinism reproduces violence and glorifies it as a “natural” expression of masculine 
and nation-state identity." Thus the image of the “heroic” male warriors is ex- 
tended to the behaviour of states. Success of a state, like the success of a man, is 
thus measured in terms of power, honour, valour, self-reliance, and other aspects 
linked primarily to the “male ego”. 

The language of nationalism is also sexualized and gendered. Terms like “love 
of country” (where the country becomes co-terminus with “mother”) are trans- 
formed into images where women serve as the repository of group identity. The 
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nation is often depicted as the body of a woman about to be violated by foreigners. 
National identity is equated with ideas of specific race, gender, and religion. It is 
logical then, as women bear the burden of being treated as mothers of the nation 
that they become “signifiers of national difference”.'* It is because women em- 
body these values that incidents of rape during conflicts occur. Rape is seen as a 
political act by which the aggressor attacks the honour and identity of the “other” — 
the enemy. This act is also seen as violating the sanctity of the social order that 
women supposedly represent. Feminist scholars argue that this gendered fusion of 
the national identity also serves to offer a specific “place for women” within social 
and political hierarchy. It appears to idealize women, but in reality puts them in a 
permanently lower place in the hierarchy. For example, the Rajput women in 
medieval India symbolically handed over the swords to the men of the family and 
committed sati when they died fighting. Yet, when a man refused to fight he was 
told to “wear bangles”—to show he was behaving cowardly like women. 

It must be noted, however, that, though gender plays a role in the construction 
of national identity and situates women in a specific national order, women are not 
excluded from the concept of the nation in the way other groups may be, because 
of their race, religion or colour. Third World feminists, who show that women in 
some countries may directly benefit from practices that exclude people of particular 
ethnic groups from rights and citizenship, have emphasized this issue. For example 
in Turkey, the Kurds are excluded from citizenship rights. Turk women do not 
sympathize with the Kurd women on this exclusion. Also, nationalist aspirations 
for popular sovereignty might encourage an extension of citizenship rights, that 
could benefit women or marginalized communities."® Thus, for instance, some 
aspects of women’s emancipation and their right to vote were supported by the 
Indian national movement, even though women remained within the patriarchal 
tradition in several other areas. 


The Realist Response and the Relevance of 
the Feminist Critique 


Realists and neorealists have responded to their critics from peace groups, femin- 
ists, people’s movements, and others in a number of ways. They now recognize 
that security has many dimensions and that military build-ups to ensure the security 
of a nation-state fuel fear and suspicions in others, highten threat perceptions, and 
encourage the arms race. They also acknowledge that military budgets involve 
huge costs for society, that a state may be a source of insecurity to people living 
within it, and so on. However, the methods to guarantee security remain militarist 
and nationalist in both realist and neorealist discourses. 
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Realists assert that the belief that security can be gained through disarmament, 
development, or fostering respect for human rights, is utopian. Neorealists are, 
however, more receptive to these critiques. But it is arguable that national security 
doctrines have neatly adjusted themselves to new concerns. For example, human 
rights have been included in the foreignpolicy agenda of states like US and those 
belonging to West Europe. But the fact is that they have raised the issue of human 
nghts as an instrument of foreignpolicy. They intervene in states like Iran and 
Kosovo ostensibly for the sake of protecting human rights but in reality to serve 
their own interests, while countries like Turkey and Saudi Arabia that have vio- 
lated human rights or practised gender oppression for decades remain their allies. 
Further, in these cases force and aggression have been used in complete disregard 
to international law and conventions of the UN. Thus, despite the acceptance of 
human rights, the core agenda of realism and its underlying doctrine of militarism 
remain intact. 

Similarly, states and institutions, dealing with IR and national security, have 
also sought to add the gender dimension to their agenda. In most instances this is 
done by resorting to “add women and stir”. Feminists point out that in general 
women who accept the realist doctrines would be found suitable to enter this 
domain. However, what they propose is a change in the theory of realism and state 
practice itself. The task is to broaden the concept of security; it should have more 
to do with the needs of society than with those of the state. It has to be geared to 
social justice, political liberty, and democratization. The relation between state 
and non-state actors in the question of security has to be better understood. And 
social justice has to be regarded as important as conflict resolution. But this re- 
quires that the debate on security should go beyond the realist framework. Pro- 
cesses of democratization and conflict resolution show that the traditional concept 
of national security is getting outmoded.” What is required at the tum of the cen- 
tury is not the “management” of conflict by national security managers working 
within a national security paradigm, but widening of security perspectives to keep 
pace with processes of democratization and empowerment. People’s movements 
and feminist movements are an integral part of such wider processes. Despite their 
slow progress, these processes have altered the nature of both domestic and inter- 
national politics. 


The Relevance of Feminist Critiques 


A pertinent question in the realist vs. the feminist debate is its relevance to non- 
Western states and societies. Does masculinity mean the same across societies and 
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cultures? Is the notion of “machismo” relevant to us in South Asia? Feminists 
have discussed this issue in the South Asian context and have drawn parallels 
between Third World cultures and other cultures. While the form masculinity takes 
is rooted in specific cultures, the structure of masculine domination and its link- 
ages with the power structures can be traced in all systems, where masculinity 
continues to exist. Since international politics is by nature inter-connected and 
foreignpolicy is based among other things, on responses from other states, realist 
thinking strongly shapes practises of states in the present international system. 
Further, notions of power in the international system continue to be hierarchic and 
hegemonic. Therefore, post-colonial states like those in South Asia which are part 
of the existing political system, tend to adopt the traditional approach to inter- 
national relations. The task before South Asian feminists and gender-sensitive schol- 
ars, however, is how to build on the feminist discourse and weave into it the 
specificities of the South Asian social and political contexts. They should help us 
deconstruct the security policies of our states and show the impact of these policies 
on larger social issues. 


Conclusion 


The function of the feminist critique is to show that realism and categories of the 
national security doctrines, notwithstanding the claim that they are essential “truths” 
about states and societies, have a strong gender bias. Post-modem feminists have 
shown the integral link between knowledge and power, and discourse and social 
practice. Feminist thinkers have added to the critiques of realism and national 
security doctrines by bringing ın the gender issue and deconstructing basic con- 
cepts of the state like nationalism and militarism. 

The states of South Asia base their foreignpolicy visions on realism and con- 
tinue to operate on the basis of traditional conceptions of national security, which 
were inherited from the British Raj. In several cases, regimes in South Asia con- 
tinue to rely on institutions and laws that provided the framework for colonial 
regimes. In some cases, however, these institutions have been re-designed to suit 
the current insecurities of the regimes in power. So strong is the consideration of 
state security that these countries have been labeled as national security states. It is 
for this reason that feminists, people’s movements, and others, challenge the tradi- 
tional notion of security. They demand a broader notion of security that is more 
inclusive. They also see the need for economic security to be part of the state’s 
agenda. 

The feminist emphasis on gender and identity challenges the received wisdom 
that the nation-state is the only significant source of political identification and 
allegiance in the world. They raise gender issues and show that women have little 
to do with decision-making in state structures. Feminist theory has not been integrated 
into either IR or security studies. All that realism has done is to accommodate 
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more women and broaden, though not change, its paradigm. Meanwhile, the im- 
portance of feminist theory for emphasizing the need to bring gender into national 
security and IR remains. 
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The US-led NATO armed intervention in Yugoslavıa has raised a host of disturb- 
ing questions. It has forced scholars to give serious thought to the condition of 
ethnic and religious minorities in different states, the role of the UN in such situa- 
tions as arose in Kosovo, and so on. But above all, it has drawn attention to the 
possibility of a big, powerful state intervening in the internal affairs of another 
state, and the question regarding the justification of such intervention. In a recent 
issue of Foreign Affairs, the organ of the American intellectual establishment, an 
article (“The New Intervention: The Search for a Just International Law”) by 
Michael J. Glennon has been published, which examines the question of inter- 
vention and provides provocative answers. 

Glennon attempts to question two basic principles of the traditional international 
law: (a) opposition to intervention by a state in the internal affairs of another and 
concurrently; (b) the “equality of states” (in law) irrespective of the differences 
among states, in terms of size, population, economic capability, military strength, 
etc. Needless to say, these principles were first established in the treaties of 
Westphalia (1648), which by and large, still govern the present sovereign nation- 
state system (SSS). The immediate provocation for his exploration is (in effect, a 
rationalization for and justification of) NATO’s military intervention m Yugoslavia 
and its province of Kosovo, but it is also based on his reflections on the action/ 
non-action of the international community (and the United Nations) in respect of 
similar cases in recent decades. According to him, these NATO actions “have 
effectively abandoned the old UN Charter rules that strictly limit international 
intervention in local conflicts”. These actions have been undertaken “in favour of 
a vague new system that is much more tolerant of military intervention, but has 
few hard and fast rules”.' He feels that “the death of the old [i.e., the existing rules 
of International Law] . . . should not be mourned. Ever since the end of the Cold 
War starkly show that the anti-intervention regimes has fallen out of sync with 
modern notions of justice”. 
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The first thing that occurs to the reader of Glennon’s article is that his view is 
essentially a plain justification of the US-led NATO military action against Yugo- 
slavia, which, according to him, was “largely popular” (among whom?)—a 
patently subjective view and plainly chauvinistic. The second point, which is again 
highly subjective, is that the military action merely demonstrated that “might is 
right” which openly contradicts (on his own admission) the UN Charter provi- 
sions about the use of force by nations in the post-Second World War order, estab- 
lished by the United Nations. Thirdly, politically (and morally too) the NATO 
military action was, and ıs, ań outrageously shocking one; in a post-Cold War, 
unipolar world, such a claim is highly destructive to the existing UN World Order. 
The nine NATO members which participated in the military action (and the other 
ten members too) are all members of the United Nations and have, thereby, vio- 
lated their obligations under the UN Charter, and with mpunity. The (ostensible) 
pretention of these states is that they are seeking to establish a new and just Inter- 
national Law, in view of Yugoslavia’s (rather Serbian) “ethnic cleansing” of the 
people of Albanian origin in Kosovo. This view of “justice” is, of course, largely 
subjective, not only of the situation but also of the NATO members, though it is 
not necessarily the view of the majority of the present 187 member countries of 
the UN. What is more, this outrage, now called “ethnic cleansing”, has also hap- 
pened all over the world in previous centuries, before and since the establishment 
of the United Nations in 1945, and mostly by the White nations against coloured 


peoples. 


Charter Provisions Outdated? 


Glennon’s primary justification for the proposed new “just International Law” is- 
that the UN Charter was primarily directed against inter-state violence while, since 
then, there have also been “the recurrent problem of intra-state violence” (empha- 
sis added). This is largely true, for the simple reason that the latter is “effectively 
within the domestic junsdiction” of member states. However, the Charter provi- 
sion (Art. 2: 7) adds that this principle shall not prejudice the application of en- 
forcement measures because Chapter VII (of the Charter) calls for “Action with 
respect to the threats to peace breakers of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression”. 

According to Glennon, to the extent intra-state violence presents in 1999, “it 
does so in a form to which the Charter is oblivious”.’ He refers to the “State- 
sponsored terrorism”, i.e., violence by a state against its own people, e.g., in Libya, 
Chile, Kenya, and Tanzania (the latter two against American embassies by some 
internal terrorists), to most of which the United Nations did not respond “because 
of Charter’s anachronic focus might be tolerable”. 

Glennon also cites some other cases where the UN response has been lacking: 
Soviet intervention in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Afghanistan (they are all 


3 Which is not quite true; the Charter does not seek to promote human nghts and fundamental 
freedoms within member states 
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cases of inter-state violence), American intervention in Dominican Republic, 
Grenada, Panama, or Nicaragua (all of which are inter-state violence), India’s inter- 
vention in Goa, Indonesia’s in East Timor (both cases of colomalism), China’s in 
Tibet, Argentina’s in the Falklands or Vietnam’s in Cambodia, and others. But all 
these cases are different from violence within a state; they are all, or mostly, inter- 
state (not intra-state) violence, to some of which the United Nations did respond, 
though ineffectively. It does seem unjustified to blame the UN Charter provisions 
or the World Organization altogether, some cases did come up before UN organs 
and the exercise of veto by the permanent members prevented any “action” by the 
Security Council. By citing these instances (and linking them up with other cases 
of intra-state violence), Glennon has, in effect, weakened his argument in favour 
of a need for a “just International Law”. Many of these reflected either the play of 
power politics by one or more permanent members (who wrongly used their veto 
power), or the prevalence of a unipolar world—the worst case of which was the 
US-led NATO military attack against Yugoslavia. In respect of either of these two 
categories, why should one blame the United Nations (and not the members’ power 
politics, prevailing outside the organization)? The organization can only mirror 

_the play of power politics outside its jurisdiction. If the US expects that Russia 
would veto any Security Council recommendation, then Russia alone should not 
be blamed. -The United States (and the other permanent members, too) are no less 
blameworthy in many other cases. 

Glennon resorts to a disingenuous self-serving argument: “those who cherish 
the rule of law are loath to counsel law-breaking in any form, no matter how 
dysfunctional the status quo has become . . . . But challenging an unjust law [as 
NATO has done with the Charter] can actually reinforce the legal regime. Openly 
breaking the law is much less dangerous than only pretending to comply with it”.* 
This'is an absurd explanation, and justification, for breaking a valid UN Charter 
provision, allegedly for promoting the need for a “just world order”. 

A plain, obvious, objective criticism is “just” to whom, when, and for what 
purpose? Surely, justice is a subjective term. This is not to say that the Serbian 
“ethnic cleansing” of the people of Albanian origin in Kosovo was (or the present 
Kosovars’ “ethnic cleansing” of Serbs is) justified by any legal/political/humani- 
tarian norm; but the question is why was this same norm(s) not applied to many 
other cases, such as Kurds or Sunnis of Iraq? There is also no promise, or even an 
assurance, that the NATO would apply this norm hereafter to any other people or 
states. Are not these characteristic features of any new “law”? And how is this new 
self-appointed role justified when the UN Charter expressly lays down (in Chapter 
VI) the precise role and limitations of regional organizations (assuming that 
NATO, a military alliance, can be called a “regional arrangement”) in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security? And why was this subject not brought 
up before the UN Security Council first, at least for the sake of formality? Further, 


4 Emphasis added, p. 2. 
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with regard to Yugoslavia, what is the legitimacy of the role of NATO—which, 
was and still is, a “collective self-defence” arrangement to prevent presumed aggres- 
sion against a member state.‘ If the UN Charter is outdated, then so is the NATO 
Charter. 


Sovereign Equality . 
According to Glennon, the West’s new 


rule of thumb on intervention accords less deference to the old idea of sover- 
eign equality . . . . The new posture recognizes the hollowness of this concept, 
accepting that all states are not in fact the same in their power, wealth, or commit- 
ment to human rights or peace . . . that the major threats to stability and 
well-being now come from internal violence, as or more often than they do 
from cross-border terrorism, and that to be effective, international law needs to 
stop the former as well as the latter. As before, the new regime allows that 
domestic order is the primary and initial responsibility of the state; the differ- 
ence now is that intervention has been deemed appropriate where the humani- 
tarian costs of failing to intervene are too high (as in the case of genocide).® 


He admits that “how this will be policed remains unclear . . . but as a safety mea- 
sure, the new regime favours multilateral intervention over unilateral action”. 

The fact of the matter is that most of the cases cited by Glennon earlier are of 
“unilateral action”, not “multilateral intervention”. In other words, either he him- 
self is confused or he is contradicting himself. And, who decides, and how, when 
intervention 1s called for? And how is the so-called multilateral “ aniSDyen on of 
NATO being justified on this account? 

Glennon, who is a Professor of Law, is apparently ignorant of the old “humani- 
tarian law” that is already in existence (but which has fallen into disuse) and there- 
fore, there is no need for the creation of any new law, mere revival of the old one 
is enough. But the truth is that Glennon is propounding the alleged new law more 
as a former legal counsel to the US Senate Foreign Relations Committee to ratio- 
nalize in legal terms ex post facto the US-led NATO military action against Yugo- 
slavia, for political reasons. Further, what prevented the United States (and its 
European allies) from taking the matter to the UN Security Council. If it was the 
likely use of the Soviet veto, then that was a self-serving right of all permanent 
members, including the United States. More importantly, why didn’t the United 
States care to try evolving a consensus among all those opposed to possible Security 
Council action? The failure to do so suggested that the United States (and its allies) 
had some other, political motives behind the action. 


> And, how come, NATO is secking to prosecute Yugoslavia in the International Criminal Tribu- 
nal? It is also interesting to note that during NATO’s air operations Amencan news media even 
projected the possibility of such operations extending outside Europe, into Asta! 

* Emphasis added. n. 1, p 5. 
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Of course, for over a decadé, the United States has practically abandoned its 
primacy for the United Nations’ forum in its foreignpolicy and relations; no better 
evidence for this need be cited than the fact that being a major founder of the 
world organization, it has failed to pay (deliberately, according to many) its legiti- 
mate dues amounting to over a billion dollars. This, in effect, has put the UN in a 
great difficulty as the US, by paying 25 per cent of the UN budget and an addi- 
tional contribution of 30 per cent, 1s the largest contributor to the maintenance of 
the world body. In fact, the US has been considering the reduction of its standing 
fifty-year-old contribution of 25 per cent to the UN budget. 

Hence (instead of seeking to marginalize the organization), United States should 
openly admit its own change of priorities in using the organization to promote its 
national interest, and, 1f possible, take the initiative to amend the Charter appropri- 
ately. That would be a more appropriate, straight-forward step, rather than ignor- 
ing the organization and using the NATO, a Western military alliance, as a substitute 
` for the United Nations, which is doubly violative of the Charter provisions regard- ' 
ing maintenance of peace. How is this better than going by the Charter provisions 
and by the Security Council? Glennon himself concedes, the “new regime will not 
present the true rule of law” (p. 5). Then what is the necessity of the new regime? 
Is it because the “new regime” reflects the dominant position of the United States 
in the unipolar world—in which the United States is challenged neither by (as 
before) another super power, nor even by the other (Western) permanent members 
of the Security Council, France and the UK, let alone a weakened Russia, and 
China? 

Glennon’s views raise many fundamental questions in international law as well 
as international politics—the most basic of which is the very foundation of the 350 
year-old SSS, the Westphalian treaties. During these three-and-a-half centuries, 
many (either philosophers, statesmen, or intellectuals) have questioned, for differ- 
ent reasons, this bedrock basis of the system, but none has been acceptable to any 
state, not even to the oldest ones, like the UK and other West European states 
(which have been the models for all new states). 

And the new Third World states, that achieved independence since 1945 from 
their colonial masters and who are presently in a majority in the United Nations, 
are more zealous about maintaining the existing SSS. They have all sought to 
reaffirm it by seeking, and getting, admission to the United Nations, which affirms 
that “The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of states” 
(Art. 2:1). 

In recent decades, some Western states have occasionally raised the issue of the 
viability of the small (mostly Third World!) states in the context of their admission 
to membership, or subsequently, for other reasons, such as being “failed states” 
(e.g. Somalia, even Pakistan at one time), but the same issue has never been raised 
in the context of any European (or Latin American) state. There is also a racist 
element in this—it is never any European/North American state (not even Yugoslavia 
at present! ). The fact of the matter is none of the older states is willing or able to think 
of giving up their sovereignty. More importantly, when the common foundational 
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basis of states, namely state sovereignty, is questioned, there can be no alternative, 
substitute, basis of international relations—and needless to state that one cannot 
have two different categories, or bases, for the existing, time-honoured, basis of 
the system. And, of course, how can one, objectively, separate these two catego- 
ries (European and non-European); they can all be sovereign, or not at all! In other 
words, it 1s absurd to raise the question, without suggesting some other founda- 
tional basis of the present state system. Finally, without such alternative, common, 
universal basis, an international organization will cease to be as such. And, how 
can one visualize international relations today without international organizations; 
indeed, it 1s inconceivable, except of course, until, a “world government” comes 
into being! 


Justice? 


“But, what of justice”, asks Glennon? He humself answers: “International justice 
can in fact be pursued ad hoc, without a fully functioning legal system” (p. 5): 
Apart from the wholly subjective judgement of what is justice in a particular case, 
who decides it, and under what norms, if not law? How can a self-appointed, 
military alliance (essentially European), and not a universal body like the United 
Nations, self-assume to judge? It is well known that even the most representative 
organ of the world community, namely, the UN General Assembly (largely because 
it is only a political body) cannot always assume the right to judge or be accept- 
able as a fair and impartial judge. Surely, with such a wide diversity of states 
today, there can be no single norm of “justice” among nations—rightly or wrongly— 
applicable to all of them. 

“It is therefore dangerous for NATO to unilaterally re-write the rules of inter- 
vening in domestic conflicts on an irregular case-by-case basis”, concedes Glennon. 
He also concedes that “the new interventionism will appear to be built on neither 
law nor justice, but on power alone”. That, certainly, is the case in respect of 
NATO action in Yugoslavia—not only as seen by Yugoslavia, but also a large 
number of other (non-NATO) nations. 

Yes! the “new Interventionism” is in fact based on power alone. Some years 
ago, another well-known American writer, Charles Krauthammer, plainly wrote 
in the same journal, Foreign Affairs, upholding the existing unipolar world and 
insisting that “the alternative to unipolarity is chaos . . . our best hope for safety . . . 
is in [our] strength and Will to lead a umpolar world unashamedly, laying down 
the rules of world order and having prepared to enforce them” [emphasis added].’ 
A few months later, the New York Times published the draft of a US Pentagon 
paper projecting a view that the United States must remain a superpower not only 
to deter other nations but also to prevent “potential competitions [among other 


1 Charles Krauthammer, Foreign Affairs (New York), 1991. It is interesting that this journal of the 
American intellectual establishment, should publish both the Krauthammers piece and also that of 
Glennon as the first of articles in the same journal, with obvious mplications' 
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industrial nations] from even aspiring to a larger regional or global role”. Presi- 
dent Bush reportedly said that he was “broadly supportive” of the Pentagon docu- 
ment.’ All this is simply a case of “Arrogance of Power”, as Senator Fulbright had 
once said in a different (Vietnam) context 


Humanitarian Intervention? 


Traditional international law recognizes (as an exception to the general rule of 
prohibition of intervention by a state in another state) what is known as “humani- 
tarian intervention”. According to Oppenheimer, if violation of human rights of 
its own nationals by a state should “shock the conscience of mankind, the matter 
ceases to be sole concern to that state, and even [collective] intervention in the 
interest of humanity might be legally permissible”? He adds: “If humanitarian 
intervention is ever to be justified, it will only be in extreme and very particular 
circumstances”.!° 

Surely, in the Kosovo case, this could have been resorted to by European states, 
but they did so through a military alliance (the NATO), and without exhausting 
other peaceful methods available, like the UN Security Council, as stated in Chapter 
VII of the UN Charter. It is, of course, true that ın many previous cases, action 
had been constrained by political and other motives (as is suspected in the Kosovo 
case too) usually of the big powers against the small. Further, there is no effective, 
international enforcement mechanism to ensure observance of international obli- 
gations by states, which is often exploited to justify resort to intervention as a 
sanction applies “allegedly on behalf of the international community”."! 

In the Kosovo case, who authorized NATO military action? Neither did the 
Security Council allow the action under Chapter VIII of the UN Charter nor was it 
(under Art. 54) “kept fully informed” of NATO action. NATO also did not claim 
that its military action was “humanitarian intervention” under traditional inter- 
national law! 


Conclusion 


There are many shortcomings, both in Glennon’s analysis and his solutions. 
Glennon’s article is essentially a justification for, and rationalization of, the US-led 


* Repnnted in The Times of India (New Delhi), 9 March 1992, 

° Oppenheime's International Law, 9th edn., vol 1, p. 442. 

1° There have been, in recent years, some dissents about the validity of this customary law. See Ian 
Brownlie, as cited by V.S Mam, “Humanitarian Intervention and International Law”, in Jadian Jour- 
nal of International Law (New Delhi), vol. 33 (1993), pp. 1-26 Mani also cites a recent decision of 
the ICJ against “Intervention”. Ibid., p. 6. 

1 Mans, ibid, p. 25. He insists, under Modern International Law “there is no place for humaniter- 
1an intervention .. and are untenable interests of state practice and the rulings of the International 
Court”. Ibid. But then, the Court's rulings cannot be effectively enforced—"it ıs left to the good 
sense of the Security Council; in otber words, we are back to square one”, p. 26 
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NATO military action against Yugoslavia. That action is in violation of both the 
UN Charter and international law. It not only marginalizes but also completely 
ignores the UN of which all the nineteen NATO countries remain members, and 
are, therefore, bound by the Charter obligations. 

Both Glennon’s analysis and solutions are plainly in violation of the UN Charter 
provision of Art. 2(7).? And the United States and some of its allies tested this 
violation, and with impunity, ın the recent Iraq—Kuwait case for some eight years 
(and are still doing so).'3 

The analysis questions the very basis of the UN membership as well as of inter- 
national law, namely, sovereign equality, without suggesting any alternative. Merely 
calling it “hollow” is not enough, because without this basis, there can be no inter- 
national relations or international organization. Indeed, it is inconceivable. Of 
course, “sovereign equality” is “hollow” in the light of the vast differences among 
states in terms of area, population, economic and military strength, and ın all other 
attributes. It is however sheer arrogance of a citizen, that too a lawyer, of the 
United States to announce, as though it is a new discovery or revelation, that states 
are not equal, except in law. Would the United States accept for itself the applica- 
tion of this new doctrine of “New Interventionism” by other states—to enforce, 
for instance, racial equality among the Whites, the American-Afncans, and the 
indigenous Indians? But the real issue, which Glennon does not deal with at all, is 
how else, and on what common basis and status, could states be brought together— 
if not under a world government. 

Glennon does not deal adequately with the question “What is justice”? He seems 
to think, and imply, that mere assertion by him (or by anybody else) would clarify 
what it is. Surely, it is not self-explanatory either! It is nothing but self-righteousness, 
if not arrogance, to say, in effect, what is justice is what somebody says it is! It is 
not something that is self-evident. With tremendous diversities of all kinds in the 
world community, there can be no consensus whatsoever in what is “justice”, and 
what is not, among nations. 

If, as Glennon says, the proposed new law can be made by a senes of ad hoc 
decisions (apparently also applied ad hoc), how can it have any legitimacy, if not 
legality, unless what was applied in the case of Kosovo is also applicable to other 
cases, ¢.g., to Kurds, Iraqi Sunnis, and the so-called indigenous peoples of many. 
countries. If not, how can an ad hoc law or justice attain the dignity of a permanent 
law acceptable and applicable to many other states/regions. Over what period, and 
when, do these ad hoc decisions attain legitimate status? And who decides it s0? 


2 See M.S Rajan, United Nations and Domestic Jurisdiction, 2nd edn. (New Delhi, 1961). In the 
More optimistic trmes in the 1980s, I had titled a subsequent volume as The Expanding Jurisdiction 
of the United Nations (New Delhi, 1982) After the end of the Cold War, the trends have been “re- 
versed”! 

D MS. Rajan, “The UN Security Council and the Iraq-Kuwait Conflict (1990)” ın Indian Journal 
of International Law (New Delhi), vol 37, 1997, p. 628. 
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When do internal violence or threats, and at what times, call for external inter- 
vention? And who will decide that? Who decided in respect of Kosovo—the NATO? 
Is 1t some international organization or the International Court? What is the proce- 
dure for so deciding? On what evidence or norms, does one decide? And how does 
one enforce regulation or prohibition of such violence within a state? Is NATO’s 
bombing of Yugoslavia the way it needs to be done? 

Finally, has the NATO military action anything to do with the on-going unipolar 
world, with just one superpower left on the world scene? Considering that the 
present US hegemonism is an aberration in the history of international commun- 
ity, and when, hopefully a multipolar world will come into existence, how will the 
“new Interventionism” operate? 

It does seem that this “new Interventionism” has been operative only because of 
a unipolar world. But, then, this has nothing to do with, as Glennon himself admits, 
a true legal order, it is simply the claum/military might of United States, aided and 
abetted by some of its allies. 

It is, I suggest, a single, if crude, illustration of what Charles Krauthammer, in 
Foreign Affairs, had projected about the (alleged) legitimacy of a unipolar world. 
How many other nations accept this US legitimacy—apart from the NATO, and in 
Europe? Will not a multipolar world (the normative phenomenon) reassert itself 
soon, against the aberration of a unipolar world? Then, what happens to the theories 
of Krauthammer and Glennon? 

It is true that, sometimes, the status quo of international law and of the UN 
Charter are not at all fair or just (because of lapse of time), but those who condemn 
them or those who suggest innovations, need most to justify the latter in terms of 
how the innovations are better, more just, or more acceptable to the vast majority 
of nations. Motivated suggestions or ideas, in terms of ideology or national self- 
interest, do not necessarily indicate progress, either in the short-term or in the 
long-term. Many of the American ideas or professions, like that of Glennon, arise 
primarily in the present passing context of a unipolar world, which is an aberration 
in the history of international relations. That they are shrouded in learned, legal 
language or presented in scholarly forums like Foreign Affairs deceives nobody 
except the writers. 


Postscript 


In the subsequent issue of Foreign Affairs (July-August 1999), there has appeared 
two “responses” to Glennon’s piece, under the general caption “Sidelined Kosovo? 
The United Nations’ demise has been exaggerated” (pp. 116-19). 

From a very different perspective, two New York University professors, Thomas 
Franck and Edward C. Luck, have arrived at the conclusion which concurs with 
that of mine—that no “new Interventionism” is called for, that the existing rules, 
including those of the UN Charter are as relevant and effective as members desire. 
According to Franck: “Glennon’s description of the United Nations’ problem was 
wrong and his remedial prescriptions destabilizing . . . . Glennon, in sum, is wrong 
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to blame the ‘old rules’ . . . [really, the existing provisions of the Charter]. They 
work as well, or as badly, as states want or allow them to”. He concludes: “Bad 
analysis produces bad worse prescription”. 

Professor Edward Luck’s response is captioned “A road to nowhere” (p. 118). 
By caricaturing the past, misreading the UN Charter, and prematurely deriving the 
lessons of Kosovo, he observes, Glennon wrongly concludes that international 
law and practice have “entered a brave new humanitarian world, and that the re- 
strictive old United Nations should step aside” (p. 118). 


September 1999 


The author has had the benefit of comments on the draft by his colleague, Professor 
V.S. Mani. i ; 


United Germany’s Role in the 
Post-Cold War Era 
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The old German Question has returned. Since the early nineteenth century, it has 
touched upon several aspects. The view has developed that Germany as a big 
power is incompatible with the fair operation of balance of power in Europe. This 
is, of course, not a new view; it has troubled Europe for nearly two centuries. 
Former British Premier, Margaret Thatcher, strongly opposed both German reuni- 
fication and too close an integration of Europe, since, in her view, united Germany 
would dominate a closely integrated Europe.' Soon after the Congress of Vienna 
(1815), Arnold Ludwig Hermann Heeren had predicted that if Germany achieved 
political unity, it would “naturally” dominate Europe, given its geographical loca-, 
tion at the heart of the continent and potential power.” In 1870, just as Bismarck 
was going about creating that unity, Disraeli asserted that Europe’s balance of 
power had been destroyed.’ Subsequent German search for “a place in the sun” 
and the two World Wars apparently confirmed these predictions. After World War 
IJ, a politically weak and divided Germany was seen as the best guarantee for 
future stability in Europe. The post-World War II German Question related to that 
division. However, the dramatic events of 1989-91, i.e., the collapse of the Berlin 
Wall, Germany’s reunification, and the eclipse of the Soviet Union, have again 
brought back the old German Question. Given the fact that Germany is (by Euro- 
pean standards) a big nation of eighty million people, is one of the leading econo- 
mies in the West, and is strategically located in the European continent, what does 
the future hold both for Germany and for the continent? Will Germany adopt an 
independent posture and seek to play a role accordingly? Will it move towards East 
Europe? Will it pursue some historic vision of being a Central European power 
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that others might have reasons to fear? What role will it play in the new European 
security framework? Only tentative answers are possible to these and related 
questions; the situation is fluid and still evolving which worries many Germany 
watchers.‘ 

Former Chancellor Kiesinger had summed up Genmany’s dilemma (as early as 17 
June 1967) as follows: “Germany, a united Germany, has a critical size. It 1s too 
big not to play a role in the balance of power, and too small to balance off other 
powers all by itself.” Gordon A. Craig, a US expert, put the German Question in 
another way. For him Germany, the biggest economic power in Europe, was sure 
to develop political ideas sooner or later, and the question was whether these were 
liberal, humane and tolerant or authoritarian, expansionist, and aggressive, that 
was the German Question.® 


The German Dilemma: Identity and Power 


A major dilemma of today’s Germany is its search for identity and relationship to 
power. The old Federal Republic was joined by the five constituent states of the 
former German Democratic Republic (GDR) on 3 October 1990. Soon thereafter 
a school of thought developed in Germany which preferred the term “unification” 
rather than “reunification”. Its argument was that the term “reunification” would 
rake up the image of Germany returning to pre-War conditions, which might en- 
courage false historical comparisons and damage the prospects of starting with a 
clean slate. In fact, as Karl Kaiser argues,’ a new Germany came into being in 
1990, which consciously broke with the pre-1945 Germany and established links 
with the old Federal Republic. This shows that Germany today is searching for its 
identity, thanks to its history and geography. As A.J.P. Taylor aptly puts it in a 
slightly different context, Germany’s frontiers have been flexible like an accordion 
without fixed points for expansion and contraction. “Every German frontier is 
artificial, therefore impermanent; that is the permanence of German geography” 
and, one might add, political identity.* Geography further creates identity problems 


* See, for example, Simon Duke, The Mew European Security Disorder (London, 1994), pp. 82-83: 
Kurt H. Biedenkopf, Die Bedeutung der Europaeischen Integration fuer die Beziehungen Zwischen 
Europa und Amerika (Bonn, 1997), pp. 8-9; Hans Amold, Deutschlands Groesse Deutsche 
Aussenpolittk Swuschen Macht und Mangel (Piper, Munich, 1995), p 9, Michael J. Baun, An Jmper- 
Jea Union: The Maastricht Treaty and the New Politics of European Integration (Boulder, CO, 
1996), p. 3, Hannes Adomett, “Russland, Deutschland und die ‘neue’ Weltordnung,” in Gustav 
Schmudt, ed., Ost-West Benehungen. Konfrontation under Détente, vol. II (Bochum, 1993), pp. 26-27 

* Quoted in Arnold, Deutschlands Groesse, n. 4, p. 97. 

Ibid, pp 98-99. 

” Kari Kaiser, “Das vereinte Deutschland m der internationale Politik,” in Kaiser and Maull, eds, 
Dewutschlands, voL I, n 2, pp. 1-2; also Valerie Guerin-Sendelbach, “Wiedervereinigung,” m Robert 
Picht et al , eds, Fremde Freunde, Deutsche und Franzosen vor dem 21 Jahrhundert (Piper, Munch, 
1997), p. 147 

* AJP. Taylor, The Course of German History: A Survey of Development of Germany since 1815 
(London, 1951), p. 13, quoted m Schwarz, “Des deutsche Dilemma”, n 2, p. 87. 
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since Germany lies at the crossroads of influence from Slavic East, Roman West 
and South, and Germanic North and North West. More acutely, it lies astride the 
border between two worlds, those of West and East Europe. 

United Germany is unsure of how to relate to power in international relations. 
As Robert Rudney has observed, “The Germans have achieved unity but still seek 
identity.” The legacy of two lost world wars hangs heavy on the German collec- 
tive psyche. Ideas like “national interest” and “power” are usually treated by the 
Germans with disdain. ° While other states take military strength as an attribute of 
national sovereignty, the Germans perceive it in a more negative light. The other 
major powers in Europe pursue their national interest unhesitating. France, for 
example, does not hide its claim to continental leadership. As a former colonial 
power, it also endeavours to integrate extra-European interests (e.g., in the Medi- 
terranean) with its European Union (EU) policy. Britain, as a former colonial power 
too, maintains a loose connection with Europe and tries to bring its influence to 
bear, partly by means of its special relationship with the USA, on the continent. 
Italy has no hesitation in gaining international stature through EU and sometimes 
even using the latter to solve its domestic problems. But Germany shows no com- 
parable national interest in actively promoting EU.!! As Hans-Peter Schwarz has 
aptly pointed out, the Germans have made a volte-face from power-mania to power- 
amnesia!* Over four decades of Allied occupation, following the Second World 
War, as well as the excesses committed during the Third Reich, which even today 
continue to draw world attention (e.g., the issue of “Nazi gold” in Swiss banks, 
significantly contributed to that amnesia. As one scholar observes, “After Hitler, a 
dispassionate attitude to power was impossible.” Germany’s championing of 
European unity is partly a reflection of its uncertainty to shape its foreign and 
security policy all by itself. The country seems to fear itself as much as its neighbours 
fear it. Germany is scared of the “return of history”. 

There are warnings, both within and outside Germany, against its return to 
“normalcy”, i.e., traditional Realpolitik behaviour. Further, European integration, 
which partly started as a response to the perceived Soviet threat, is still considered 
necessary to integrate a potential hegemon (Germany), even if “soft”, into a com- 
munity with common rules and supranational bodies. Even Germany’s active pro- 
motion of European integration is sometimes suspected of being a camouflaged 
pursuit of hegemony.'* Germany has a lively East European policy, including 
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considerable economic engagement, which often leads others to suspect that it wants 
to colonize the region. A concomitant latent fear in the West is that Germany could 
get access to the considerable natural resources of East Europe, including Russia, 
and enhance its power position. But its efforts to involve EU ın co-ameliorating 
East Europe’s political and economic conditions are often seen as an unfair at- 
tempt to involve others in problems which are primarily in its own backyard." So, 
Germany 1s especially sensitive to the feelings of its European partners. Even in 
the heady days of reunification, former adviser, Horst Teltschik, reminded Chan- 
cellor Hélmut Kohl that not only the “objective” but also the “subjective” security 
interests of all European states must be respected." 

Klaus Blech, Germany’s ambassador to Moscow during the reunification talks, 
provides another interpretation of the German dilemma. He refers to tensions arising 
from the merger of West and East Germany which puts it in a peculiar position, a 
position Blech calls a “double-between” position, i.e., doubly between West and 
East.” This situation may influence the kind of identity Germany evolves in the 
next century. This is also the point made by Ronald D. Asmus, who feels that 
though the east Germans constitute only 20 per cent of the population, they could 
nevertheless swing issues, especially those over which the west Germans are 
divided." 


New German Militarism? 


Another dilemma facing Germany today is that it is sometimes perceived as being 
too assertive in foreignpolicy while at the same time being accused of doing too 
little. This dilemma is well articulated by a number of scholars including Helmut 
Hubel, Hans-Peter Schwarz, and Hannes Adomeit.'? In the past (in 1983), 
Germany’s Federal Defence Council had resolved that the Bundeswehr (the mili- 
tary} would not operate outside the NATO region.” Hence, during the 1991 US- 
led war against Iraq, German troops did not join the multinational force; Germany 
contributed to the war only financially. In November that year, the NATO summit 
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in Rome decided that NATO troops could be deployed for out-of-area (OOA) 
operations, i.e., missions outside Europe. Subsequently, on 12 July 1994, the Federal 
Constitutional Court sought to adjust to the changing circumstances by ruling that 
the Bundeswehr could indeed participate in multilateral OOA operations (e.g., 
under the aegis of the UN, NATO, or Western European Union [WEU]) provided 
that it had prior clearance by a simple majority in the parliament. Critics feel this 
decision could lead to jingoism.?' Again, the choice of Berlin as the future capital, 
which admittedly was carried by a narrow margin in June 1991, is perceived by 
critics as reflecting chauvinistic nationalism.” 

Following reunification, Prussian King Frederick II’s body, which had been in 
the Sanssouci Palace for 200 years, was laid to rest, not quietly as the King had 
wanted but with much military fanfare, and under the benevolent gaze of Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl In 1994, the parliament in Bonn shifted the venue of the annual 
commemoration of the dead, the Totensonntag, to Berlin’s cathedral, which repre- 
sented royal symbiosis of throne and altar.” Caroline Thomas, Klaus-Peter Weiner, 
military historian Wolfram Wette, and Hans Arnold are among the intellectuals in 
Germany who are alarmed by what they perceive as signs of growing influence of 
the military. Thomas and Weiner point out that the government is trying to make 
people get used to military missions, including OOA operations, in the name of 
“peace” and “responsibility”.* According to Wette, the German military has con- 
siderably increased its influence in shaping German foreign and security policies 
since 1990, the year of reunification. The Bundeswehr’s plans, respectively en- 
titled BM Vg 1992 a, b, and c, reveal a new image of the military. They also define 
Germany’s OOA security interests. The latter include “keeping open free world 
trade and access to strategic raw materials”,~ which, incidentally, sounds quite 
Pentagonese! This was in spite of Defence Minister, Volker Ruehe’s remark on 4 
February 1995 that his country’s main “strategic interests” lay in Europe and its 
periphery.% Hans Suessmuth and Rene Lassere cite opinion polls of other Euro- 
pean nation which reveal their fear of a united and sovereign Germany.” 
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In addition to its mainstream force, which has the fundamental task of defend- 
ing German territory, the Bundeswehr is developing a crisis-reaction force of 53,000 
men for quick, long-distance intervention, even though it lacks appropriate sea 
and airlift capacity and relies on the USA on this score.* This force, meant to 
reinforce NATO and WEU, would give the German Government and the military 
a great deal of influence in these bodies. There are at least two reasons which may 
explain the increasing influence of the military in the current decade. It needs new 
legitimation after the perceived Cold War threats disappeared along with the Soviet 
Union. The military also wants to seize the opportunity to define its new, more 
ambitious, and indeed global, role since the political leaders in Bonn do not have 
any well-conceived foreign and security policy following reunification. The 
Bundeswehr’s future tasks would include preserving peace outside Germany,” 
partly, so that disturbances in the immediate vicinity do not spill over into the 
country. 

Bonn sent mine-sweepers to the Persian Gulf in the summer of 1991, even though 
the OOA was not approved then. It also deployed a squadron of Alpha warplanes 
and a surface-to-air missile (SAM) unit in Turkey. It gave allies access to military 
installations on its soil and contributed about 10 per cent of the total cost of the 
war against Iraq, albeit under US pressure.” In October that year, forty-three army 
pilots flew UN inspectors in white-painted helicopters to Iraq. Since May 1992, 
the army’s sanitary units had been supplying medicine to UN soldiers in Cambodia 
and came to be known as “the angels of Phnom Penh”. Two months later, a Ger- 
man destroyer and several naval aircraft participated ın monitoring the embargo 
on Serbia and Montenegro. About half-a-dozen patrol craft inspected the embargo 
on the Danube under WEU coordination. Since 1992, Germans have also partici- 
pated in AWACS aircraft operations monitoring the air space over Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in the Adriatic region. The number of German troops deployed in 
Somalia during August 1993—March 1994 as part of a UN mission was 1,640,7! 
though this came under fire from the political opposition in Bonn. So, critics pointed 
out that even before the legal approval of OOA mission was available, the German 
military became active (in those missions) even while not actually engaging itself 
in battle. The Federal Constitutional Court gave some of these activities its ex post 
facto approval.” All this is seen as “increasingly undermining” of Germany’s con- 
stitution by the government.» There is even speculation, in Russia, that Germany 
may have to ink its policy of not building weapons of mass destruction if 
instability in Europe (former Yugoslavia and former Soviet territory) increases. It 
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could then opt for developing a credible deterrent.* After all, Defence Minister 
Ruehe had stated quite openly on 7 October 1993 in Mainz: “Germany can have 
no interest in remaining the easternmost border state of the Western zone of pros- 
perity. We Germans feel the results of instability in the East first and directly.”* 


Germany and Bosnia: A Case Study of 
German Militancy? 


As has already been pointed out, Germany is often perceived by other European 
neighbours as either doing too little or pushing too hard. Germany’s stand on the 
Yugoslav crisis, for instance, was perceived to be pushing too hard. Bonn, to be 
sure, did show energetic diplomatic activity directed against Serbia. During 
July-December 1991, it actively advocated international recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Slovenia and Croatia. In fact, in August, the government announced 
the dispatch of a naval craft, the Bayern, and two naval Breguet Atlantic aircraft 
for reconnaissance over the Adriatic even though the Social Democratic Party 
(SPD), the leading opposition party in parliament, opposed such missions.” Ger- 
many has a sizeable Catholic Croatian community, and the main pressure came 
from the Christian Social Union (CSU) party of Catholic Bavaria, which is the 
Bavarian branch of the main ruling party in the coalition government ın Bonn, the 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU). Germany’s resolve to act quickly to hasten 
the independence of the two former Yugoslav states was also prompted by the 
need to stem the refugee tide which Serbian militancy had generated.” 

The European allies, however, hesitated to follow the German lead. For them, 
recognition of Slovenian and Croatian independence would contribute to the final 
breakup of Yugoslavia and set a dangerous precedent for the separatist forces in 
East Europe, including Russia. Non-recognition, on the other hand, would indi- 
rectly encourage continued Serb violence. Yugoslavia in any case seemed ready 
to fall apart. Germany warned that it was willing to extend recognition on its own 
even without its European/NATO partners.” Only by such recognition, it argued, 
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could Serbia be brought to see reason. The German stand constituted a challenge, 
directly, to Britain and France and, less directly, to the USA. Finally, in January 
1992, the European Community, followed by other states, was ready to recognize 
the two states. On the other hand, economic sanctions were imposed on Serbia 
and Montenegro. Recognition, however, did not solve the problem. The Serbo- 
Croatian conflict spilled over into Bosnia-Herzegovina, and the Muslims there 
became new victims of “ethnic cleansing”. Germany worked closely with its allies 
but kept out of active peacekeeping for some time. Its allies complained that by 
acting hastily, Germany had presented before them an unpleasant and complex 
situation while backing out itself. Unhappy memones of wartime Nazi—Ustashe 
(pro- Wehrmacht Croats operating against Serbs) collaboration also revived. How- 
ever, Germany took a more active part in peacekeeping subsequently. On 12 July 
1994, as already noted, the Federal Constitutional Court permitted the Bundeswehr’s 
OOA missions. In the following year, on 6 December, the parliament voted with a 
comfortable majority for German military participation in Operation Joint 
Endeavour in the former Yugoslavia. The Dayton Accords of 21 November 1995 
enabled NATO—and thereby the Bundeswehr which is a constituent part of it—to 
adopt military means to end the conflict in Bosnia-~Herzegovina, and keep peace 
thereafter. Bonn continued to play a significant role in the Bosnian peace process 
through 1997 and 1998. Its contingent of over 4,000 troops was the third largest in 
the multilateral force. It also reportedly assured its allies that it would help make 
up for US troop cuts following the end of the Stabilization Force (SFOR) man- 
date.” Defence Minister Ruehe observed, in an interview with Spiegel in August 
1998, that German troops would continue to be deployed in the Balkans for the 
next few years. He also stated that in face of massive Serbian assaults against 
Albanians in Kosovo, his government was ready to provide NATO with fourteen 
Tornado warplanes to counter them.” 

However, the depiction of increasing militarism in Germany, as perceived by 
critics, should be balanced by other, and no less significant, facts. The Yugoslav 
crisis and the concomitant UN sanctions raised domestic political controversy in 
Germany. On 15 January 1993, a bill seeking to amend Article 87(a) of the consti- 
tution so as to clear the way for German troops to participate in multilateral peace- 
keeping and peace-creating missions had failed ın its first reading to receive the 
requisite two-thirds majority in the parliament.*' As seen earlier, German military 
units participated in the AWACS monitoring of Bosnia. On 6 February 1993, 
Serbian anti-aircraft units attacked an overflying German cargo aircraft. On 24 March, 
the German Cabinet decided to step up cooperation with the USA in airdropping 
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supplies to Bosnian Muslims. Seven days later, the UN Security Council resolved 
upon military enforcement of the ban on flights (Operation Deny Flight) over 
Bosnia.” Immediately, opposition Social Democrats and even the ruling coalition’s 
junior partner, the Free Democrats, raised objection to the continuation of German 
participation in the AWACS operations. They argued that under the conditions of 
the UN resolution, such participation would be tantamount to participating in combat 
which Article 87(a) did not allow. However, the Federal Constitutional Court over- 
ruled these objections on 7 April® in order both to support the CDU/CSU-led 
government as well as to reassure Germany’s allies. But the Court’s decision was 
confined to these AWACS operations and was not yet meant to open the way for 
general OOA ones. So, even though the Rome NATO summit of 1991 had decided 
to broaden NATO’s field of operations by endorsing OOA, Germany took full 
three years to make up its mind in favour of the issue. 

In 1995, Bonn’s Foreign Office tumed down several UN requests for Bundeswehr’s 
participation in military missions. German participation in such missions as in 
Namibia, Cambodia, Somalia, and even Bosnia should be seen as an exception 
rather than part of an increasing trend. As of early 1995, Germany ranked 56 in the 
UN’s Blue Helmet missions, overtaken even by tiny Switzerland and being just 
ahead of Djibouti!“ The same year Defence Minister Ruehe informed the then UN 
Secretary-General Boutros-Boutros Ghali that German mulitary units could not be 
entered into the Standby Register of the UN Department of Peacekeeping Oper- 
ations.“ This was surprising since the Register merely lists armed units of various 
states, which are under no obligation to send their forces on missions. In fact, 
Ruehe and his military top brass had earlier demanded better mission planning by 
the UN. A major criterion for a permanent Security Council seat is the ability and 
willingness to participate in peacekeeping missions. So Germany has to steer very 
carefully between Scylla and Charybdis, between criticism that its militarism is 
back and allegations that it is not doing enough to live up to its international 
responsibilities as a big power. Finally, it may be noted that Germany had agreed, 
under the Two-plus-Four Agreement of September 1990 (which paved the way 
for reunification), that united Germany would cut its combined troop level almost 
by half, to 370,000 men; in fact that level has sunk to 3,40,000. 

It is not merely German military power, but also its economic strength which 
creates trepidation in Europe. It is well-known that Britain, France and many other 
West European nations profited from the “unification boom”. But when the Federal 
Bank of Germany adopted a policy of high interest rate to protect the Deutsche 
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Mark’s stability and to attract foreign investments to co-finance the costs of reuni- 
fication, they reacted adversely. Two crises in the European Currency System 
(ECS), in September 1992 and in August the following year, left the British Pound, 
the Italian Lira, the French Franc, and several other currencies in an unenviable 
situation. The strong position of the Deutsche Mark generated resentment. In 1994, 
France was in deep financial trouble; even support from the German Federal Bank 
could not fully help it. Both Britain and France came to resent German financial 
prowess. Earlier (in fall 1993), the British showed their reservations on the ques- 
tion of seating the European Currency Institute (the predecessor of European Cen- 
tral Bank) in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Germany’s financial capital.” Germany’s 
strong economic position has generated many jokes in various European capitals 
which are revealing. In Warsaw, the Poles say that Germany does not need to 
conquer Poland, it can buy up the latter. The Czechs say that about the only thing 
worse than being economically dominated by the Germans is not being so domi- 
nated! And the British say, “We won the war, but they (the Germans) won the 


peace! 
Whither United Germany? 


There are basically two schools of thought on Germany’s future course in 
foreignpolicy. One of them maintains that Germany should pursue a special and 
independent path, now that it has achieved unity and is fully sovereign. Its anchor- 
ing in the West has outlived its utility with the end of the Cold War. This is the 
view of the right-of-centre and new right, including the extreme right-wing CDU 
and sections of CSU. It is said that German power could now “evolve” indepen- 
dently, commensurate with the nation’s new status.” A variation of this theme is 
seen in the writings of Egon Bahr, co-architect of Willy Brandt’s farnous Ostpolitik 
(policy towards the East). Bahr wants his country to shake off its oe 
attitude”, now that it is fully sovereign again. It needs “sovereignty of thought”; 

` part of that it should discourage the US-led NATO expansion ın East Europe ad 
counter the threat of instability there. Michael Stuermer regards “continuity” as 
dated, and believes that today Germany needs to develop leadership. Karl Kaiser 
and Hanns W. Maull also express some doubt on the “continuity” of Germany’s 
foreignpolicy, given the sea-change that has occurred, worldwide, in the mean- 
time.” 
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The other school of thought refers to the idea of continuity. This viewpoint is 
shared by the majority of mainstream political groups which favour Germany’s 
continued entrenchment in Western institutions and, indeed, deepening it. These 
deep-rooted ties are not merely a byproduct of the Cold War, but represent the 
fundamental orientation of Germany’s foreignpolicy. It 1s only by closely associ- 
ating with the West, maintains the continuity school, and sharing in its community 
of values that a recurrence of aggressive nationalism can be prevented. It may be 
noted that eastern Germany, with its different historical evolution, is not very much 
concemed with this discussion which mostly takes place in the western part of the 
country. What former German Foreign Minister, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, remarked, 
echoing author Thomas Mann, seems an appropriate slogan for this school: not a 
Germanised Europe but a Europeanised Germany is what is desirable.*' Let us 
now turn to each of the two schools and explore their thinking. 


The “Special Way” School 


There is a long-standing intellectual tradition in Germany which holds that, because 
of its central location in the European continent and with open borders all around, 
the country is destined to evolve in a special way. Currently, among all the Euro- 
pean states, it has the maximum number of neighbours—nine. If neighbours across 
the sea are counted (Britain, Norway, and Sweden) the total reaches twelve. This 
means that Germany has to orient its economic and political activities in all direc- 
tions of the compass. Historians Hermann Oncken and Friedrich Meinecke, geo- 
political expert Karl Haushofer, political leader Carlo Schmidt, and many others 
have been obsessed with the complexities of its geographical location.” Lying at 
the crossroads of East and West, Germany inevitably undergoes the strain of pulls 
m both directions. Konrad Adenauer, the founding father of the Federal Republic 
knew it too well, and steered the Republic clearly towards the West in the 1950s at 
the cost of his country’s division, and thereby raising controversies even among 
his own party ranks.” With reunification achieved in 1990, and the disappearance 
of the perceived Soviet threat, the new socio-economic and political problems in 
East Europe have inevitably attracted considerable German attention, thanks largely 
to Germany’s proximity to that part of the continent. Germany is willy-nilly sub- 
ject to the impulses emanating from there—be it refugees or nuclear or drug smug- 
gling. It is the easternmost borderland of a prosperous and stable West Europe 
facing an unstable East. Contributing to the country’s ties to East Europe is the 
historic fact that Germany has been its largest trading partner for nearly two cen- 
turies. The current level of German economic involvement in the region has given 
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rise to fears of colonization. As of mid-1993, 37. per cent of the total financial aid 
to East Europe came from Germany compared to only 11 per cent from the USA.* 
There is also speculation that if instability increased in that region it might lead to 
East Europe’s “Latin Americanisation”, with Germany playing the role of the Big 
Brother, somewhat like the US role vis-a-vis Latın America.” The decision to shift 
the capital from Bonn in the west to Berlin in the east is sometimes seen as sym- 
bolic of the “special way”.% It is the contunued dilemma of Germany’s central 
location that led former President Richard von Weizsaecker to observe that the 
Maastricht Treaty, which aims at deepening European integration, could help in 
resolving that dilemma. 

It 18, however, not quite clear, sometimes even to the Germans,” what exactly 
“special way” is supposed to mean. In the past, it meant something similar to 
being the hammer rather than the passive anvil of history. That in turn fuelled 
Germany’s ambition to attain big power status which ultimately led to two world 
wars. In the post-World War I era, “special way” seemed to be a reflection of the 
West’s worry that Germany might, at some point of time, veer away from it to- 
wards the East. This was a major reason why the four Allied powers kept both 
German states on a short leash. The Rapallo Treaty which had been signed by 
Germany and the Soviet Union in 1922 and broadened four years later by the 
Berlin Treaty, had deepened economic and secret military cooperation™ between 
the two countries, Rapallo has periodically haunted the West which seems to nur- 
ture a latent fear that united Germany could again develop close economic ties 
with Russia, use the latter’s ample natural resources, ease out of the Western con- 
cept of nations, and effect a shift in the balance of power. Recently revived geo- 
political thinking in Russia, which advocates a Russo-German alliance to strengthen 
Eurasia against Pax Americana (e.g., Zhirinovsky and others), has not helped 
matters. Another Rapallo may conceivably come about if the rest of Europe and 
the USA show indifference to East European problems: Germany may decide to 
go it alone at an opportune moment. NATO’s eastward expansion in the current 
decade may partly be motivated by an attempt to put security brackets around 
Germany so as to make the latter’s “break out” impossible.® 


Germany and East Europe: A Case of the “Special Way” 


This brings us to the issue of united Germany’s relations with East Europe, espe- 
cially Russia. As of 1997, Germany continued to make significant contribution to 
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association agreements in force or signed by West European institutions with all 
Central and East European states, the Baltic states and Slovenia, and partnership 
and cooperation agreements with Russia, Ukraine, Belarus, and all other Soviet- 
successor states except Tajikistan and Turkmenistan.*' Germany’s active interest 
and involvement in East Europe stem from the fact that instability in the latter 
carries serious implications for the former. The degree of German interest can be 
gauged partly from the fact that the Economics Ministry ıs handling the overall 
coordination of trade with the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS, founded 
on 21 December 1991). However, the Ministry of Economic Cooperation pro- 
vides expert advice to the less developed CIS member states like Kazakhstan and 
other Central Asian and Caucasian states. In addition to formal government bod- 
ies, the Germans have also set up a network of private economic offers in the CIS 
states. They advise German investors on local economic conditions and provide 
business contacts. A major problem in the economic relations between the CIS 
states, on the one hand, and Germany and the West on the other 1s the $65 billion 
debt which the former owed to the latter at the time of the disintegration of the 
USSR. Nearly half of that amount was owed to Germany.® Most of the CIS states 
formally recognized their obligation to pay back; Russia agreed to meet 61 per 
cent of the entire Soviet debt in exchange for the other CIS states renouncing 
claims to Soviet property. This, incidentally, was Moscow’s way of tightening 
control over the other CIS members. 

However, while the USSR had been reliable in matters of payment, its succes- 
sor states are not thought to be so, primarily due to their internal economic prob- 
lems. That makes new investments in these states insecure. A precondition for 
German exports to these countries is the Hermes-insured government guarantee. 
In 1992, Germany established a fund of 5 billion deutsche marks (DM) for guar- 
anteeing mid- and long-term export financing.“ A criterion for receiving such 
guarantee was an improvement in the economic performance of the recipient coun- 
try. As a way of promoting intra~-German integration by improving the economic 
conditions of its eastern states, Germany established another condition, namely, 
whether such financing was expected to make a positive impact on those states. 
That was Bonn’s way of restoring the traditional east German markets in the CIS 
states, which were disrupted following reunification and the Soviet Union’s disin- 
tegration. At present, Germany’s export-finance guarantee for the CIS states is 
almost exclusively devoted to boost trade with firms in the eastern part. 

Besides, Germany has been actively supporting efforts to integrate the Soviet- 
successor states with world trade and division of labour. Its interests in East Europe 
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and the former Soviet Union extend to Central Asian raw materials as well as the 
well-being of the scattered German minority there. Bonn has also been taking 
interest ın the nuclear disarmament of the four Soviet nuclear weapons-successor 
states, especially a recalcitrant Kazakhstan. During 1989—92 alone, Germany ex- 
tended over 70 billion DM in financial credits to the Soviet-successor states. About 
half of the total aid to the CIS states came from Germany, even though their credit- 
worthiness remained poor.‘ 


Relations with Russia 


r 


Both Germany and Russia are groping for a new identity following the convulsive 
events of 1989-91. Their leaders, Kohl and Yeltsin, had publicly acknowledged 
that bilateral relations were of “central importance”. A number of agreements 
fashioned Russo-German relations of the 1990s. The Two-plus-Four Agreement, 
as already discussed, provided for a drastic cut in the troop level of the combined 
East and West German armies following reunification. Bonn also reiterated renun- 
ciation of production or possession of atomic, biological, or chemical weapons. A 
bilateral agreement was concluded in November 1991 incorporating a mutual non- 
aggression clause (Article 3, paragraph 3). Joint declarations were issued in 
November 1991 and December 1992.’ The economic symbiosis of a part of united 
Germany was reflected in a provision which called for exploring all possibilities 
to “hasten economic structural change” in Russia as well as the five new states of 
united Germany. As of 1993, there were joint plans to build power stations in 
different parts of Russia with the help of Siemens Co. and a gas turbine in St. 
Petersburg with that of Mannesmann to promote oil exploration, to rebuild motor 
works destroyed by fire, and so on. Russia expects German help as a key factor in 
carrying out its economic reform. Indeed, Germany has been advocating Russia’s 
entry into European and other international institutions, including the G-7, and 
often with success.” While visiting Munich in June 1992, Yeltsin remarked that 
Germany after reunification was also a country in transformation and, hence, could 
easily understand Russia’s problems.” Moscow, in tum, has backed Germany’s 
demand for a permanent seat in the UN Security Council. It also pulled out its 
large contingent of troops—the largest outside the former USSR—from eastern 
Germany by 1994, and ahead of schedule. Of course, Bonn was generous not only 
in paying for their transportation costs but also in providing funds to build housing 
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units for the troops in Russia.” Along with Washington, it came up with the idea 
of the NATO Cooperation Council to facilitate Russian participation. In April 
1993, Defence Ministers Grachev and Ruehe signed a comprehensive agreement 
on regular exchange of information on secunty and military matters.” Bonn also 
provided its good offices in Moscow’s conflict with Tallinn over troop withdrawal 
and ensuring the protection of ethnic Russians in Estonia. It made available its 
expertise to convert Russia’s arms factones to civilian use. There was also a bilateral 
agreement to restore the constituent republic of the Volga Germans. 5 

If all this is part of the “special way” there should also be considerable doubt 
about it. The question arises as to how long this Russo-German partnership will 
last, given the internal political and economic uncertainties in Russia. Agreements 
and declarations notwithstanding, bilateral economic cooperation is being adversely 
affected by the uncertainties. Russia often cannot finish projects entrusted to it. By 
August 1998, Russia’s acute financial crisis had compelled Germany not to put 
any more money in these.” Indeed, there 1s a feeling in Russia that Germany may 
have lost part of its interest in it following reunification, and is concentrating, 
both economically and politically, on East and Central Europe, including Ukraine, 
White Russia, and the Baltic states. Though Germany remains Russia’s largest 
trading partner, the actual turnover dipped in the early 1990s.% The envisaged 
economic tie-up with eastern Germany has been less than a spectacular success. 
Before reunification, 39 per cent of East Germany’s foreign trade was with the 
USSR. But even the generous Hermes credit to Russia (five billion DM in 1992, 
four billion DM in 1993) to enable it to buy east German products, especially 
machine-building, wagon-building, and chemical items, could not prevent the five 
east German states from losing their Russian market.” Their exports to Russia 
sank from 14.2 billion DM in 1990 to 4.3 billion in 1992, and imports from 8.2 
billion DM to 2.7 billion.* Russia’s hopes to enter the global economy in a big 
way by economic cooperation with Germany were thus dashed. An important reason 
for this failure was Russia’s inability to stabilize its domestic front—politically, 
economically, and socially. No wonder the Russo-German Economic Coopera- 
tion Council has only modest results to show. 
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Further, there are separatist trends in many constituent Republics and Regions 
of Russia. There are eighty-nine Subjects of the Russian Federation, of which 
twenty-one are Republics. Many of ther communities, e.g., the Tartars, Bashkirs 
and Chechens, demand greater autonomy from Moscow, as promised in the Feder- 
ation Treaty of 1992.” Besides, as former German intelligence chief, Wieck notes, 
the rate of organized crime in Russia is increasing at an alarming pace. He cites 
official Russian statistics which put the number of criminal organizations in 1990 
at around 750; the figure went up in 1994 to reach 5,700. There are a thousand 
more such gangs operating ın other Soviet-successor states. Two hundred of the 
largest collaborate with foreign gangs in forty countries.” UN statistics for 1995 
show that the Russian mafiosi have “business” of about $1 billion!” Germany is a 
favourite ground of activity for many of them. German firms operating in Russia 
have reportedly made “arrangements” with them to avoid their attention.” It is not 
inconceivable that an economic crisis, such as the present one, and other accom- 
panying dangers like corruption and the demoralization of the military could lead 
to the disintegration of Russia.*! So, Russia’s domestic situation is hardly condu- 
cive to flourishing economic ties with Germany, or any other country in the West 
for that matter. As one commentator aptly puts it, ıt is not a new “Drang nach 
Osten” (drive towards the East) but rather “Zwang nach Osten” (dragged to the 
East) that characterized Germany’s relations with most of East Europe, especially 
Russia.” This is because stability in East Europe is in the vital interest of Ger- 
many. Part of the latter’s EU policy is to get West European institutions to share 
the burden of trying to keep East Europe’s head above water. Under these circum- 
stances, and given Germany’s single-minded pursuit of European integration, es- 
pecially with West Europe first and foremost, a “special way” for its foreignpolicy 
seems only a remote, academic possibility. 


The “Continuity” School: Germany and EU 


Germany, along with France, has been an ardent advocate of European integra- 
tion, a prominent manifestation of which is the Treaty of European Union, more 
popularly known as the Maastricht Treaty after the Dutch town where it was signed 
in December 1991. The basic thrust of the treaty was the formation of a common 
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economic and currency union with the ultimate goal of establishing a single Euro- 
pean currency, the Euro, scheduled to go into circulation in 1999; a Common 
Foreign and Security Policy (CFSP); and cooperation in the realm of justice and 
domestic policy. But the French felt that eastward expansion of EU (with Poland, 
the Czech Republic, Hungary, and others joining in) would strengthen Germany’s 
position within EU further due to its close ties with East Europe. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that Paris has been advocating greater EU ties with Mediterranean states— 
where it exercises its own influence—to balance the tilt to the east.“ 

Germany also pioneered the idea of a “Europe of regions”—that ıs to say that 
EU’s constituents are not only its member states but their internal organs (unit- 
states) as well.’ The Maastricht Treaty, to be sure, ran into trouble in Denmark in 
June 1992 when it was rejected in a referendum, though by a narrow margin (50.7 
per cent of votes). Even in France, which championed integration, only a razor 
thin majority (of 51.05 per cent of votes) saved it in a referendum in September 
1992. These results strengthened the “Euroskeptics” and revealed considerable 
reservation in Europe against further integration which, they feared, would lead to 
economic and financial insecurity, loss of national sovereignty and identity, and 
even domination by the powerful German economy. Germany’s Federal Constitu- 
tional Court, however, ruled on 12 October 1993 that EU member states remained 
sovereign, retained the right to terminate membership, and that the European Par- 
liament would only play a secondary role in shaping political decisions.” 

Ultimately, the treaty was ratified and adopted in November 1993. Franco-German 
relations provided the motor force for the treaty, notwithstanding Paris’ suspicion 
of growing German influence. A major motive of France behind its EU policy was 
to bind Germany, to limit its independence and have greater leverage over it, and 
use EU to promote its own national interests. The major motive of Germany, on 
the other hand, was to accept this auto-limitation and thereby reassure other Euro- 
peans. Political scientist Hans-Peter Schwarz has observed that European integra- 
tion is “the highest aim of German foreignpolicy”.* There is a great deal of 
consensus on this among Germany’s mainstream political parties.” 
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Conclusion 


Germany favours the eastward expansion of Western institutions like EU and NATO 
partly because by developing closer economic and other ties with East Europe 
these institutions could share the burden of maintaining stability there. Currently, 
it is Germany which bears most of the burden. Also, such ties may help bring 
down, what Robert Rudney has called, “a new invisible wall of money” running 
from Trieste on the Adriatic to Szezecin on the Baltic, with prosperity on its west 
and instability on its east. How this wall is overcome will determine to a large 
extent the future course of Europe. 

Further, given the plethora of post-Cold War problems—international operation 
of organized crime, low-intensity conflicts, mass movement of refugees and asylum- 
seekers, environment pollution, etc.—it is impossible for one country to handle all 
on its own. International cooperation is a must. Hence there is a need for integration 
and creation of multilateral institutions to tackle these problems. Among the many 
German initiatives in this direction is also the Europol (European police) which 
has taken shape.” Under Adenauer, Germany firmly anchored itself to the West; 
under Brandt, it opened up to East Europe without affecting its strong ties with the 
West. This is a model for today’s eastward expansion of NATO and EU, even 
though considerable reservation in the rest of Europe remains regarding the need 
to sacrifice national interest and sovereignty. So, German foreignpolicy continues 
to remain firmly anchored in Western institutions even while significantly inter- 
acting with the East. 

We have seen that many leading German scholars disagree that “continuity” of 
foreignpolicy must follow exactly the same path adopted before reunification and 
attainment of full sovereignty. They maintain that while there is no question about 
the continuation of European integration and close cooperation, especially with 
France—be it trade or security matters like the Eurokorps and the Western Euro- 
pean Union—and with the USA, Germany should now show greater indepen- 
dence in taking foreignpolicy decisions, and not shy away from exercising legitimate 
power and influence or giving due importance to national interest, though in an 
enlightened way.” Bahr, for instance, has lashed out at German reticence at the 
“non-existent public discussion of vital questions” of new foreign and security 
policy.” Indeed foreignpolicy debates in the parliament often take place before 
empty seats.™ In a related context, German security expert Uwe Nerlich observes 
that if the country does not take the initiative to shape its security environment, 
then the latter will organize itself. While maintaining strong ties with the West, 
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Germany should now act as a power, Nerlich maintains.” And President Roman 
Herzog has warmed that fighting shy of risks entails even greater risks.” 

Germany takes quiet pride in being a “civilian power”; its power, unlike in the 
past, does not derive from military strength but from democracy, political stabil- 
ity, and economic prosperity. However, that should not necessarily come in the 
way of asserting independence of thought and action. This independence is not 
tantamount to the “special way” which some may fear. With its civilian power, 
united Germany can make, indeed is already making, significant contribution in 
solving diverse problems, not only in Europe but also the other parts of the world. 
This way it can continue to move away from the burdensome past and forge ahead 
in concert with free nations. 


August 1998 
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Future historians may well refer to the year 1949 as the point when the Cold War 
began. In April, that year the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was 
launched in Washington. The Soviet Union detonated its first atomic device end- 
ing the American monopoly; and Mao Zedong proclaimed the People’s Republic 
of China. 

And on 27 April 1949, another event occurred; the Commonwealth ceased to be 
the “British Commonwealth”, and the then eight members, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka 
(then Ceylon) declared themselves to be free and equal members of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

It is hard to imagine today, fifty years later, that the matter of allegiance to the 
British monarchy could have been such an emotive issue in 1949 with certain 
people and politicians, especially from the old Dominions, as to threaten to abort 
the creation of the new multiracial, multiethnic Commonwealth. It was not merely 
a question of the British crown; there was the highly sensitive issue of decolonization 
and sovereignty. Would India wish to remain in a group which to its critics smacked 
of neo-colonialism? Further, the world at that time was beginning to coalesce into 
two major contesting blocs, mulitarily, politically, and ideologically. At the Com- 
monwealth conference of 1949, India was the only country, out of eight, which 
was not ideologically aligned to the West in the context of the looming Cold War. 

The Final Communique of one printed page—they were accustomed to com- 
mendable brevity in those days!—which came to be called the London Declara- 
tion of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting that ended on 27 April 1949, 
specifically in two of its five operative paragraphs, referred to India’s intention to 
become a sovereign independent republic, to continue its full membership of the 
Commonwealth, and its acceptance of the then King as the symbol of the free 
association of the member nations and as such the Head of the Commonwealth. 
This issue was in fact the sole subject of discussion at that meeting. Many leaders 
of India’s national movement had expected independent India to pull out of the 
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Commonwealth. Indeed, one of these was none other than India’s present Prime 
Minister, Atal Behan Vajpayee. But India’s leaders of all political shades trusted 
in Nehru’s judgement. Pandit Nehru had said a year earlier that “there is great 
scope for the Commonwealth . . . 1ts very strength lies in its flexibility and its 
complete freedom”. In a broadeast on his return to India, Nehru emphasized that 
he had “looked to the interests of India, for that 1s my first duty”. And in a speech 
to the Constituent Assembly, he spoke of the need to touch upon the world prob- 
lems “in a friendly way and with a touch of healing; and the fact that we have 
begun this new type of association with a touch of healing will be good for us, 
good for certain other countries, and I think, good for the world”. The Constituent 
Assembly then endorsed the London Declaration by an overwhelming majority. 
In the event, Commonwealth membership proved to be compatible with, even 
complimentary to, what was soon to be enunciated as India’s independent and 
nonaligned foreignpolicy. 

And so, the genius of Pandit Nehru, with the backing of the prosaic but pro- 
Commonwealth (as opposed to pro-Empire; an important distinction) British Prime 
Minister, Clement Attlee, produced a splendid irony relating to the British King 
and an improbable but fascinating solution—though the King was on record as 
having confided to Attlee that he hoped there would not be many more republics 
in the Commonwealth! Nehru’s personal initiatrve can be credited with the cre- 
ation of an international organization. Nehru was no monarchist, but he sent a 
telegram in February 1952 to Queen Elizabeth felicitating her on her accession 
and describing her as Head of the Commonwealth, thereby finessing the issue of 
the King’s successor and her connection with the Commonwealth even before his 
colleagues, the other Heads of Government, had assembled a year later to consider 
the implications of the King’s death. 

Inevitably, as the numbers of Commonwealth members grew larger, achieving 
consensus on political issues became much more difficult. During the Suez crisis 
of 1956, Britain and its military allies had negligible consultation with the 
Commonwealth, and, as a result, voices were again raised in India for leaving the 
Commonwealth. A resolution presented by one Mazumdar of the Communist Party 
in the Rayya Sabha in December 1956, which declared membership of the Common- 
wealth incompatible with the five principles of peaceful co-existence, was de- 
feated. In concluding the debate. Pandit Nehru said: 


[W]hile normally I would have opposed such a resolution, in the present cir- 
cumstances, I would oppose it still more. Are we helping the cause of peace or 
not? J am sure that every kind of contact we have with other countries, whether 
it is through the Commonwealth or any other, helps the cause of peace....I am 
for everything that brings us together without tying us up in any way. The 
Commonwealth is no tying up of any kind. What is tying up is all this array of 
alliances from the Warsaw Pact to NATO, from the Baghdad Pact to SEATO. 
The whole world is full of these knots. We want to unravel them, to open them 
out, so that people may live their lives without fear. 
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It was clear to all, insiders and outsiders alike, that the modern Commonwealth 
could neither be a military alliance, nor an economic bloc. If it was to be success- 
ful, it would have to be a political association, the members of which had decided, 
on balance, that it was better to face the problems of the complex modern world 
together in consultation, rather than separately. In other words, it was a practical 
“concert of convenience”, even if at times profi to rhetoric and self-congratulation, 
mixed with a degree of astonished satisfaction that the organization had not only 
survived, but had also expanded in membership and activity over the decades. 

Not everyone, however, accepted that the Commonwealth was not a military 
pact. Muammar Gaddafi summoned the Indian Charge d'Affaires in Tripoli, Libya, 
in 1971 to castigate the Commonwealth over the emergence of Bangladesh, and 
described the association as a military alliance which had as its goal the break-up 
of Islamic Pakistan. Twenty-five years and more later, the Commonwealth was to 
play a role discreetly behind the scenes to help Gaddafi find a way out of UN 
ganctions over the Lockerbie affair! 

Fifty years on from the London Declaration, the Commonwealth is the biggest 
grouping, of fifty-four countries, in the world with the same ideals. It is very 
different from the Francophonie and the Lusophonie ın three ways: it is bigger in 
size; it does not propagate language or culture; and ıt gives no central role to the 
former imperial metropolitan country.' If imitation is the best form of flattery, the 
Francophonie under Boutros-Ghali and the Lusophonie under Portuguese leader- 
ship, are consciously emulating the modern Commonwealth. The Commonwealth 
is the only inter-governmental group that has survived the Second World War. 
The Commonwealth has no constitution, no charter, no rules of procedure, and no 
rules for membership.’ And yet, or probably because of this, it has survived over 
the years. Its features are consensus, consultation, and convention. The lack of 
“tying up” that Pandit Nehru referred to is still there. 

Nehru died in 1964, and one year later the Commonwealth Secretariat came 
into existence, at the initiative of Ghana, leading the African members. It is very 
doubtful whether Nehru would have approved of a Secretariat, for much the same 
reasons that he opposed a Secretariat for the Nonaligned Movement. He valued 
the Commonwealth for its informality, its conviviality, its lack of a rigid agenda, 
and its non-bureaucracy. 

The Commonwealth Secretariat (set up in 1965) diminished Britain’s influence 
even further, that was in fact the whole objective. Up to that time, Britain had been 
responsible for the convening, organization, and records of meetings, a role which 


1 Several Commonwealth member countries are also members of the Francophonie, and Mozam- 
bique is a member both of the Commonwealth and the Lusophone 

1 The Commonwealth began long ago in a formal sense in the 1920s. The Prime Ministers’ confer- 
ences go back even further to the end of the nmeteenth century. 

3 It is true that there are guidelines which were evolved both at the Harare Summit in 1991 and the 
Edinburg Summmt in 1997. These guidelines include adherence to the Harare Declaration. But there 
are no formal rules for membership, and it is clear that decisions are taken on political grounds rather 
than specific cnteria. 
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was then taken over by the neutral Secretariat, consisting of officials from across 
the wide racial spectrum of the new Commonwealth. The Secretariat now has 
representation from thirty-eight out of the fifty-four members and comprises about 
300 persons. It is basically based in London, except for four Youth Centres in the 
Pacific, Asia, Africa, and the Caribbean. 

Obviously, all member countries see different kinds of benefits flowing from , 
their membership of the Commonwealth. What is common is that because of its 
growing strength, the association retains a considerable allure. It has three more 
countries on its waiting list at present. Of countnes clearly eligible for member- 
ship, only Ireland and Myanmar have stayed out of the modern Commonwealth; 
Ireland, only a few days before the 1949 Nehru formula, left the Commonwealth 
on the same issue of allegiance to the Crown and ıs now putting out feelers for a 
return: this depends of course on a settlement on Northem Ireland. Fiji, Pakistan, 
and South Africa, who left the association in various ways and for various reasons, 
have all been glad to come back. Over half of the fifty-four countries are regarded 
as “small states”, that is, with a population of less than 1.5 million people. This 
definition, though somewhat arbitrary, was adopted by the Commonwealth in 1997. 
The previous criterion was one million. It may go up beyond 1.5 million in future, 
following the principles of Malthus! These small countries see the Commonwealth 
as a useful, and indeed often the sole, forum for promoting their standing as well 
as their own interests in the global community. This is ironic, since when the first 
small state—Cyprus—wanted to join the Commonwealth in the'early 1960s, it 
was opposed by countries like Canada, who wanted a two-tier Commonwealth— 
an inner tier of influential countries and an outer tier of weaker and smaller states 
almost with observer status. In the end, the sovereign equality of states prevailed.‘ 

The Commonwealth is not an association which takes up bilateral disputes be- 
tween member countries like those between India and Pakistan or Namibia and 
Cameroon, and such others. This organization is not a forum in which such dis- 
putes are internationalized, and there is a cast-iron convention that there is no 
exercise of mediation or “good offices” at the Commonwealth initiative without 
the specific agreement of the parties concerned. 

There is also no intrusion into the internal affairs of member countries. The 
Memorandum, which set up the Commonwealth Secretariat in 1965, explicitly 
states that “the Commonwealth is not a formal organization. It does not encroach 
on the sovereignty of individual members. Nor does it require its members to seek 
to reach collective decisions or to take united action”. Except in exceptional cases, 
where there are serious and persistent violations of the principles of democracy 
and human rights, the Commonwealth does not seek to pronounce on the internal 


‘ The two-tier aspect was only in regard to two states, Nauru and Tuvalu, who opted for the so- 
called “Special Member” status m order to avoid paying contributions to the assessed budget, in 
return for which they abdicated their right to participete in the Heads of Government’s meetings. This 
was a voluntary action on their part and not a decision taken by the Commonwealth as such. Nauru 
has since ceased to exercise this option of special status, leaving only Tuvalu, which 1s also consider- 
ing changing its position 
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affairs of any member country without its approval. Of course such approval has 
often been given. In the past four years alone, the Commonwealth has offered its 
good offices in resolving the internal disputes of the following member countries: 
in Bangladesh to resolve the problems between the Awami League and the BNP; 
in St. Kitts & Nevis, on the separatist tendencies of Nevis; in Guyana, between the 
two main political parties; in Papua New Guinea, in the separatist movement in 
Bougainville; in Tanzania to resolve the disputes between the two major Zanzibari 
parties, the CCM and CUF; and in the Solomon Islands, to resolve the problems 
between Guadalcanal and Malaita. In many of these interventions, the Common- 
wealth has registered notable successes. 

As far as India 1s concerned, all the major communities of Indian origin outside 
India are ın Commonwealth countries with one single exception, the USA. In 
twenty-four of the fifty-four member countries, India unfortunately has no resident 
diplomatic mission. The Commonwealth provides an attractive alternative channel 
of contacts through which the Indian Government can reach out, not only to per- 
sons of Indian origin abroad, but also to the governments of the countries where it 
bas no resident representation. Due to the considerable network of governmental, 
non-governmental, and professional organizations, and the regular meetings pro- 
vided by the Commonwealth connection, ample scope exists for making rewarding 
contacts and promoting the Indian national interest in such forums. The Common- 
wealth is in fact an ideal club, in which national positions and national candidatures— 
including for the UN Security Council—can be promoted internationally. Several 
countries do use the Commonwealth as a forum for Be support for their 
candidatures although India has not done this so far. 

India, as a founding member of the modern Commonwealth and with just under 
60 per cent of its entire population, is able to exercise a ae leverage and to exert 
influence over its entire scope of work. 

India 1s among the top half-dozen countries which contribute to the budgets of 
the Secretariat, the Fund for Technical Co-operation, the Youth Programme, the 
Science Council, the Commonwealth Foundation, and the Commonwealth of Learn- 
ing in Vancouver. It is also one of a handful of countries contributing voluntarily 
to the Commonwealth Media Development Fund'and to the Commonwealth Small 
States Office at the United Nations in New York. However, the aggregate expen- 
diture for all this is relatively small—a total $2 million or Rs 8 crore, Rs 3 crore of 
which is in non-convertible Indian rupees. India provides 16 to 20 per cent of the 
consultants and experts recruited to serve under the Commonwealth technical 
assistance programme (the second after Britain), apart from being the first in 
providing facilities and venues for the Commonwealth training programmes: It 
is one of the few developing countries ever to host a Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting. It has also been represented in sixteen out of twenty-seven 


5 Since 1983, the Commonwealth has maintained in New York a Jomt Office for Commonwealth 
Permanent Missions at the United Nations, which provides office space for representatives to the 
United Nations of nme smal! member countries from the Caribbean, Africa, Asia and the Pacific. The 
Joint Office recerves regular funding from about half-s-dozen countries, including India. g 
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Commonwealth groups observing democratic elections around the world. This 
figure would have been eighteen had two Indian dignitaries not inexplicably 
dropped out at the last moment from recent observer groups in Lesotho (1998) and 
Nigeria (1999). Furthermore, the headquarters of the Commonwealth Human Rights 
Initiative is in New Delhi, while one of the Commonwealth Youth Centres is located 
at Chandigarh. 

The four-yearly Commonwealth Games are one of the few international athletic 
meetings—perbaps the only one!—where India is among the top ten medal winners. 
Twenty-five per cent of India’s total trade is with other Commonwealth countries. 
About 7 per cent of the total staff in the Secretariat 1s from India (after Bntain and 
Sri Lanka). Unfortunately, the number of Indian diplomatic officials has now fallen 
to an all-time low of only three—a poor representation indeed for a country that 
has such a prominent share of the Commonwealth’s total population! India has 
never held the post of Secretary-General, though there was an attempt in 1979 for 
which the campaign was badly conceived and executed in an even worse fashion 
by New Delhi. In the past thirty-five years, India has had only twice an officer at 
the second-in-command level, the Deputy Secretary-General. This is another re- 
flection of India’s lack of interest in securing its rightful share of the benefits from 
this organization. . 

The Commonwealth is the only major political organization in the world ın 
which India automatically attracts major leadership role, despite rarely taking any 
lead or initiative; almost an attitude of benign neglect. Reference has been made 
earlier to Ghana’s initiative in 1965 in setting up the Commonwealth Secretariat to 
wrest the organization away from the UK Foreign Office and Commonwealth 
Relations Office. The first Heads of Government meeting outside the UK, was 
held in Singapore in 1971. The Singapore Declaration gave a clarion call against 
colonialism, racialism, and apartheid and was based on a draft prepared by former 
President, Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia. This statement began an increasingly so- 
phisticated and effective campaign against the evils of South Africa’s racial dis- 
crimination. During all these years, other international bodies were not inclined to 
accord high priority to the issue of racial discrimination in South Africa. Rajiv 
Gandhi, to his credit, saw the utility of the Commonwealth in promoting this cause, 
and his strong disagreements with Mrs Thatcher are among the more interesting 
aspects in Commonwealth records (which will be released to the public after thirty 
years). The Harare and Millbrook Statements of 1991 and 1995 owed greatly to 
the post-Cold War philosophies of good governance, human rights, gender equality, 
economic liberalization, and the role of civil societies promoted by the developed 
countries of the Commonwealth: Australia, Britain, Canada and New Zealand. 
India’s influence and initiative in all these important milestones in the Common- 
wealth were negligible, largely because of the absence of the Indian Prime Ministers 
from various summits, and lack of interest in New Delhi. To be sure, the Indian 
Prime Minister was at the Harare summit in 1991 but he came late and left early! 
“Frankness compels one to admit”, wrote a historian in London University, “that 
many informed and influential Indians regard the Commonwealth as a rather puny 
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affair, dispensing small change internationally and, not significantly, punching 
above its weight”. ` ` 

Why this indifference? It stems partly from a misconception that the Common- 
wealth is still Britain-centred and a hangover from the Empire—an opinion fostered 
perhaps by the Secretariat being in London, since Britain is still willing to pay 30 
per cent of the Commonwealth budgets, and partly because Commonwealth matters 
are dealt with in the Ministry of External Affairs in New Delhi, not by a multilateral 
division as they should be, but by the West Europe Division, which deals with the 
UK. 

Having brought the modera Commonwealth to birth, India sometimes conveys 
the impression of considering it sufficient to pay maintenance costs for the child, 
while trying to consign it to an orphanage. Does this attitude stem from a miscon- 
ception that the Commonwealth is a relic of dominion status, a theory harboured 
by the misinformed, though Nehru had exploded it fifty years ago? Or is Common- 
wealth membership a comfortable pair of shoes and New Delbi only comes alive 
when something mps it in the feet? 

It may be instructive to compare India’s attitude towards the Commonwealth 
with that towards the UN and NAM. One can argue that there is little in common 
between these organizations, but surely India’s national interest has to be to pro- 
mote and project its image and influence; to participate in shaping the great issues 
of our times for the global commons; and to create the world as we would have it 
in our vision? It is doubtful whether our Prime Ministers have missed any non- 
aligned summit, or even a UN General Assembly meet in recent years. One of the 
reasons for attendance would certainly be to make personal contacts with other 
world leaders. The Commonwealth summits are still very much the affairs of Heads 
of Governments themselves. There are no open sessions when repetitive set speeches 
are made for the benefit of domestic audiences, and there are only two seats besides 
the leader for each delegation. The Retreat for Heads only, which has become 
such a feature of SAARC and G-15 summits, is, in fact, an aspect borrowed from 
the Commonwealth which started the practice in 1973. In short, there is no better 
opportunity for any Indian Prime Minister to interact with his peers than during 
the Commonwealth summits. Above all, in the Commonwealth, when India speaks, 
everyone listens; this 1s by no means the case in the UN or NAM. Commonwealth 
membership is just less than one-third of the United Nation, it has six out of the 
fifteen members of the present Security Council, two out of seven in G-7, five out 
of seven in SAARC, and 60 per cent of the world’s small states, each with one 
vote, and, above all, a receptive audience! 

The Commonwealth of course has no Security Council, no Chapter VII (of the 
UN Charter), no enforcement machinery, and no peacekeeping operations. In con- 
flict resolution, whether in Nigeria or Zanzibar or the Solomon Islands, the UN 
has played second fiddle to the Commonwealth. On the other hand, the NAM has 
no technical assistance or development programme and assigns a role to past 
Chairmen and a Bureau, a practice which has not always been helpful. It has been 
singularly ineffective during the Iran—Iraq war and in Cambodia, Afghanistan, the 
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Democratic Republic of Congo, Yugoslavia and Sierra Leone—all nonaligned 
countries. In the case of Sierra Leone, which is a member of the Commonwealth, 
the Commonwealth assisted in brokering the recent Lome Agreement to end the 
Civil War, and is a guarantor of the peace treaty. The NAM was nowhere on the 
scene at all, despite having an African chairman. For sure, every international 
organization has 1ts ups and downs, and this is not a plea for Jess attention to other 
international organizations, but for more attention to the Commonwealth: Whether 
it is a question of attendance at meetings, briefings for the Secretary-General, or 
the taking of initiatives in policies and programmes, India has not played any 
significant role in the Commonwealth in recent years. 

Yet among the several experts and consultants engaged by the Secretariat, many 
of our citizens, including those occupying influential positions in the establish- 
ment, have done very well. But they have singularly failed to make any positive 
impact on the policy of the Indian Government towards the Commonwealth. We 
can ask, when was the last discussion on the Commonwealth in the various insti- 
tutes in New Delhi dealing with international affairs? We can equally ask, when 
was the last time the Standing Committee on External Affairs in parliament dis- 
cussed the Commonwealth? 

The Commonwealth is not a group that seeks to give gratuitous advice or cause 
offence to any member country. It is a body, which someone described as, “doing 
good deeds almost by stealth”. It is known for providing expertise and advice, 
which are practical and in the best interests of member countries. Membership 
confers benefits; inevitably some derive more than others. Like any enterprise, the 
more one puts in, the more one can take out. Enlightened self-interest should im- 
pel the Government of India to take more interest in the Commonwealth. Despite 
the various benefits it gets from the Commonwealth, India’s comparative neglect 
of the organization is a singular irony in view of the fact that fifty years ago it had 
played a major role in creating the modern Commonwealth. That is the durable 
legacy of the statesmanship and genius of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who attended 
every single Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting personally. In fact, he attended 
ten such meetings between 1948 and 1962, followed by Indira Gandhi with four, 
and Rajiv Gandhi with three. Four other Indian Prime Ministers have attended one 
each. 

The Commonwealth is still waiting for one of its leading and founding mem- 
bers to play a significant role. With greater understanding of what the Common- 
wealth means to India, and what India means to the Commonwealth, we look 
forward to better times. There would be no better way of marking the golden 
anniversary of this organization than taking more interest in it. 


July 1999 
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Civi-Military Relations in Argentina 


Davw Pion-BERuwn. Through Corridors of Power: Institutions and Civil-Military 
Relations in Argentina. Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania University Press, 
1977. Pp. xvii + 243. Price not indicated. 


The book under reviews is to be treated not as yet another monographic study on the 
evolving civil-military relations since the disastrous decade of the military-engineered 
el proceso in Argentina. The author himself claims that unlike most literature on 
the subject the focus of which is largely “military-centric”, his study purports “to 
tilt the balance the other way” by examuning the civil-military relations “through 
the prism of democratic government and its policy-making machinery” (p. xiii). 
Admittedly, his objective is not to assess the civil—military relations per se} rather 
to assess the civilmilitary relations from yet another perspective and on that basis 
Judge the level of consolidation of civilian democracy in the cono-sur country. 

True, Argentina has already passed three “turnover test[s]” whereby the presiden- 
tial sash has been handed down from one leader to another through the means of 
ballots. Yet, an assessment of the consolidation of democracy has to be reckoned, 
according to the author, on the basis of the strength of the civilian institutions 
seeking the adherence of the armed forces to the norms of these institutions. To 
the extent these institutions are able to “channel” and “routinize” demands of the 
dominant political actors, Pion-Berlin argues that it helps at least “indirectly . . . to 
sustain [the] democratic wave”. For, after all, according to him democracy will be 
“no worse off so long as” the hitherto mtransigent dommant actors such as the 
armed forces “move through the comdors of power” (p. 222). 

Have they? To answer the question, the author has taken three specific issues— 
human rights, military budgets, and defense reforms for his exploratory study. In 
his view, the three identified issues are rmportant because they “go to the heart of 
contemporary civil-military affairs” (p. 40). However, he does admit in passing 
(in a footnote tucked elsewhere in the book) that other issues could very well have 
“substituted” for the three chosen but quickly adds: “issues are not the focus of 
this book; institutions are”. That may well be so except these are the very issues 
which have been the focus of quite a few studies on the subject recently. And the 
conclusions drawn and the prognoses made in these studies are in no way very 
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different from that of Pion-Berlin’s. In fact, Pion-Berlin could have tested the 
efficacy of the “corridors of power” by taking other issues such as the reform of 
the state itself. 

In the human rights issue, the analysis remains that the Argentine judiciary dem- 
onstrated not only independence from the executive but also autonomy from the 
armed forces. It took assigned tasks with a dedication, passion, and independence 
that pleased the activists in the initial euphoric years of the democratic transition. 
But the military nonetheless scuttled these efforts by repeatedly demanding re- 
course to the military courts. In this see-saw battle, when action “shifted from the 
one corner of the field to another”, to borrow the author’s own words, “the game” 
was finally “fixed” only in the “outer boundaries”. For, Alfonsin had to shift the 
human rights issue away from the playground of the civil judiciary to the legisla- 
tive arena with his much-touted punto final which, ironically though, put a “full 
stop” to the autonomy of the judiciary! 

On the issue of “trimming the fat’, i.e., the question of the military budget cuts, 
the author’s analysis suggests that the armed forces’ compliance with the “trim- 
ming” exercise was less to do with the “institutional capacity” than “to that of 
structures and procedures”. For economic policy-making in Argentina is concen- 
trated solely in the Ministry of Economics (MOB), and its budgeting office, located 
in its sécretariat, does not have to negotiate with the Ministry of Defence (MOD) 
as is the practice in other countries. It is only after the budget is approved, the 
military figures out how to spend the budgeted funds. Bureaucratically speaking, 
the military in Argentina is distanced from the MOE and, therefore, let “out of the 
loop”. In short, as Pion-Berlin notes, “the rules of the game afford[ed] civilian 
budget makers an unusually high degree of autonomy and centralized authority. 
That combination translate[d] into a high degree of success” (p. 139). In saying so, 
perhaps the author is understanding his case in respect of the power and influence 
of the MOE at least during the Alfonsin administration, when Harvard-trained 
Juan Sourroille was his minister of economics. A quintessential technocrat and 
eager to execute policies without the benefit of consultation, negotiation or com- 
promise with other sectors, the armed forces included, he insisted emphatically— 
over the objections of the MOD—that the president “stay the course” regarding 
the tight reign on government spending. Even in the face of the Apml 1987 Semana 
Santa military mutiny—following Alfonsin’s capitulation to the armed forces on 
the human rights issue and leading him to clamp the punto final—Sourroille con- 
veyed to the military chiefs of staff in no uncertain terms that his “military budget 
was correct” including his directive that proceeds from the sale of military pro- 
perty would go towards modernization and not salaries. In effect, the drastic “‘fat- 
trimming’ of the armed forces was more to do with the minister’s own unquestioned 
fiscal strategies forcing the Ministry of Defence into a “ministry of disarmament”; 
and much less to do with the non-existent functional relationship between the two 
ministries. 

Resuscitating the “famished elephant” and giving it a new lease of life and form 
when it was already scrounging for nourishment under the circumstances was bound 
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to be a failure. Neither the military was willing to move forward nor was the civil- 
ian government even seriously inclined to address “la cuestion de reforma”. Rightly’ 
so, as the author shows, defense reforms eluded not only for reasons of the armed 
forces’ “lack of self-motivation” but also “the lack of external direction”, be it 
constitutional or political. No wonder, therefore, that the defense reform bill, drafted 
after years of loud thinking both by the executive and by the military envisaging 
the reorganization of the MOD through modernization of the armed forces “aug- 
menting its capacity while simultaneously reducing funds assigned” came to naught. 
At the time of its Adoption in 1988, the much-mutilated bill became the tragic 
victim to the legislative (mis)fortunes of the ruling UCR. In other words, defense 
reform, a critical need of the hour especially after the devastating Malvinas defeat, 
could not be consummated largely on account of the lack of foresight on the part 
of the civilian ruling élite; In some sense, therefore, it is much less to do with the 
proverbial apathy and inter-force rivalry attributed to the Argentine military. 

Be that as it may, in all the issues examined by Pion-Berlin, the pattern of action 
and interaction between the civil leadership and the military has been one of a 
zero-sum power struggle. Looking at civil-military relations through “the prism” 
of policy-making machinery, the author could have devoted some more attention 
to the role (and the extent and efficacy of such a role) played by the civilian insti- 
tutions in mediating between civil and military authorities to forge a relationship 
based on mutual restraint and cooperation. For, after all, consolidation of civilian 
democracy is not simply predicated on whether dominant political actors “move 
through the corridors of power”. More important, whether and to what extent these 
“corridors” help assuage the adversarial relations and confrontations, and at the 
same time help enlarge the areas of cooperation essentially with the objective to 
enhance the gains of civilian democracy. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University R. NARAYANAN 
New Delhi 


Comparative Foreigupolicy 


Houman A. Sapri. Revolutionary States, Leaders, and Foreign Relations: A Com- 
parative Study of China, Cuba and Iran. Praeger, Westport, London, 1997. 
Pp. xv + 147. Price not indicated. 
This small book is an interesting study of comparative foreignpolicy. What makes 
it unusual in a way is the fact that its narrative is around revolution. Professor 
Sadri teaches international relations at the University of Central Florida in Orlando. 
His starting point obviously is the Iranian Revolution of 1979. Professor Sadri 
believes that the revolutionary leaders “once in power” have “remarkably similar 
ideas about how to conduct their foreign relations with other states”. What makes 
the book interesting is its subject-matter, i.e., revolutionary states and leaders. Its 
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methodology, however, belongs to the realistic school and as such ends up arguing 
that the nature of (early) foreignpolicies was indeed “confrontational” which in 
turn “gradually limited the diplomatic, economic and military contacts” with (some) 
powers. 

The author seems uncertain of what to make of professed “Marxism” of Cuba 
and China. In the process anti-impenalism becomes a “Marxist notion”, and “Eco- 
nomic equality” is a Marxist concept. He also seems to believe, for reasons which 
are explained, that one of the purposes of China’s foreignpolicy is “furthering the 
revolutionary cause throughout the world”. Not many, including the Chinese, would 
agree with this statement of the purpose of China’s foreignpolicy. Discussion in 
this book has been divided into five chapters in addition to introduction and con- 
clusion. The first two chapters are theoretical in nature. They deal with “Typology 
and Terminology of Revolutions” and “Nonalignment as a Foreign Policy Study”. 
Both are well argued and documented. The distinction between Revolutionary 
Idealists and Revolutionary Realists 1s interesting. The distinction may not carry 
the same sense or implication for the three states under consideration here. Gener- 
ally, Sadri’s understanding and presentation of these leaders results in a curious’ 
grouping together of leaders. Discussing Castro, Sadri opines: 


(Castro) envisions a rigid international system portrayed in a black-white or 
good-evil fashion, similar to the views of other ideologues, like Mao Zedong, 
Reagan and Khomeini. 


All this may be justified in various ways. But it is clear that this book deals with 
revolutions which are not revolutions and revolutionaries who may be in the same 
class of Ronald Reagan. Indeed, Reagan is an ideologue as much as Khomeini or 
Mao. : 

All this raises a basic question: is “revolution” at all central to Professor Sadri’s 
discussion. It would seem not. But his chapters on the foreignpolicies of Cuba, 
China, and Iran are well-documented and well-argued. In one sense this 1s a study 
of three non-alignments—the Cuban, Chinese, and Iranian. Seen in this perspec- 
tive, the book is very useful. There are not many works devoted to the study of 
comparative nonalignment. As such this is a very welcome volume. 


Centre for East Asian Studies G.P. DESHPANDE 
School of International Studies 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 

New Delhi 


Gorbachev and the German Question 


Davo H. SHUMAKER. Gorbachev and the German Question: Soviet-West German 
Relations, 1985-1990 (Praeger, Westport, C.T., 1995). Pp. 1-202. Price not 
indicated. 
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The crumbling of the Berlin Wall, followed by the collapse of socialism in Eastern 
Europe, and finally the disintegration of the Soviet Union in 1991 brought cataclysmic 
changes in international relations. The ideological divide of forty years was swept 
away and a new world order took shape. These developments have been analyzed 
in depth by scholars and observers of the Soviet scene. Sovietologists continue to 
debate whether the monumental changes were inevitable due to the rigidity of the 
system or whether the “new political thinking” of Mikhail Gorbachev was mainly 
responsible for the end of socialism in Eastern Europe and the break-up of the 
Soviet Union. The book under review, is a scholarly attempt to understand these 
developments and the impact of new political thinking on Soviet foreignpolicy in 
general and on the Soviet approach to the German Question in particular. 

Ever since the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, Europe has been of prime import- 
ance to the Soviet Union. With the onset of the Cold War and the emergence of the 
Socialist Bloc ın Eastern Europe, this significance increased manifold. The Iron 
Curtain was crucial for both the West and Soviet Union. In Soviet perception, the 
security and stability of not only Europe, but also its own came to depend on this 
ideological divide of Europe. In the post-Second World War Order the division of 
the German state into two separate, independent entities was absolutely unnecess- 
ary. Because, the Soviet approach and policy towards Europe were embedded in 
the firm belief that the existence of the German Democratic Republic (GDR) was 
an absolute necessity especially from the security angle. This approach guided 
Soviet policy towards Europe during the eras of Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid 
Brezhnev. With the assumption of power by Gorbachev in 1985 some of these 
tenaciously held views came in for close scrutiny as part of the new political think- 
ing. In this process of re-appraisal, many of the conceptual underpinnings of Soviet 
foreignpolicy appeared obsolete. A fresh approach and a new formulation became 
necessary in the changing context of world developments. 

The focus of the study, under review, is on the new thinking on the German 
Question. There were two schools of thought. One school believed that Gorbachev 
saw the inevitability of German unification as far back as 1985. According to this 

line of argument, Gorbachev had already accepted the failure of the socialist sys- 
tem. He saw the need to restructure the entire system. His reluctance to use force 
or other powerful instruments was cited as a point in favour of this thinking. The 
proponents of the second view believed that Gorbachev was certainly not in favour 
of German unification because it was incompatible with Soviet national interests. 
But Gorbachev was unable to control the reform fervour unleashed by perestroika. 
Reluctantly, he accepeted the reality. The central theme of the present study lies in 
between these two viewpoints, though at times it appears closer to the first. 

The main contention of the author is that new political thinking aimed at bring- 
ing about reforms in the Soviet system so as to make it more responsive to peoples’ 
wishes. In the process, it led to moderation in, if not complete reversal of, the 
earlier postulates and thinking. For instance, Soviet thinking on security issues, 
the nature of capitalism etc., appeared outdated. Domestic reforms and accom- 
modation with the West were the main thrust areas of perestroika. 
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In formulating a new approach to security issues, Gorbachev repudiated the 
concept of limited sovereignty. In that context, the division of Germany was no 
longer considered central to Soviet strategic thinking. Instead, he put forward the 
idea of a “Common European Home”. In brief, Gorbachev wanted to re-define the 
nature of Soviet ties with the West including Europe. 

However, as rightly stated by the author, Gorbachev’s leadership did not desire 
the unification of the two German states. But when popular will expressed itself in 
favour of unification, Gorbachev acceded to this. Unlike in the past, Gorbachev 
did not contemplate the use of military force or powerful instruments to override 
the popular will. In the opinion of the author, this was because the German Ques- 
tion was no longer a core issue of Soviet national interest. Had it been a core issue, 
perhaps the Gorbachev leadership would have acted differently and decisively. 

Apart from the fundamental changes occurring at the international! level which 
necessitated perestroika, generational change in the Soviet leadership facilitated 
the introduction of new thinking. This point has been rightly emphasized by the 
author. According to the author, Gorbachev and his supporters had not lived through 
the Stalinist era. Their education and professional thinking were shaped in the 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev periods, and thus were free from the earlier stereo- 
types. Their views, therefore, appealed to the people. 

In order to understand these developments, the author has analyzed in detail the 
various phases in Soviet-West German relations—tracing it from hostility till the 
acceptance of the Two plus Four formula which led to the unification of the two 
German states. Particular attention has been paid to the summit meetings. Sumilarly, 
political developments within the country have been analyzed as they influenced 
the various phases in Soviet-West German relations. Scholars of Soviet affairs 
will find the book useful. 


Centre for Russian, NIRMALA JOSHI 
Central Asian & East European Studies 

School of International Studies 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 

New Delhi 


Funding of US Foretgnpolicy 


Wii I. Baccius. The Price of American Foreign Policy: Congress, the Execu- 
tive and International Affairs Funding. Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania 
University Press, 1997. Pp. 343. Price not indicated. 


At a time when there is a debate on whether the US is willing to commit the 
resources necessary to remain a superpower and the world is moving towards 
greater integration, a better understanding of the US budget process and its impact 
on an effective and sensible foreignpolicy is the need of the hour. The book, under 
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review, claims to be the first indepth study of the process by which US foreignpolicy 
is funded. It provides an analytic framework for understanding relations between 
the executive branch and the Congress on foreign affairs. 

The first chapter 1s an overview of the post-Second World War evolution of 
foreign affairs funding, including State Department operations and foreign assist- 
ance in the context of an evolving budgeting process. The increasingly troubled 
funding situation for foreign affairs 1s not attributable to a lack of Congressional 
attention. Ever since the early post-war period, Congress has become progress- 
ively more involved ın the details of funding, and the operation of foreign affairs 
agencies. Given the high level of attention, low levels of funding must be ascribed 
to ambivalence rather than to a lack of attention by the Congress. The chapter 
while revealing the complexities involved hints at how the processes are trans- 
lated into ongoing operations. The second chapter focuses on obstacles within 
both organs that make ıt difficult to find a better budget logic. It suggests that the 
Budget Enforcement Act of 1990 provides an opportunity for developing a more 
coherent approach to foreign affairs budgeting. There are a number of anomalies 
which can be characterized as structural inconsistencies, process disconnects and 
disincentives to the development of a more coherent approach. The executive is 
no better equipped than the Congress for developing a unified approach to fund- 
ing foreignpolicy. The root cause of executive failure ıs fragmentation. Nobody 
seems to be in full control over the various foreign affairs agencies which are 
essentially independent. The existence of numerous organizations, each with a 
separate budget, invites uncoordinated responses to international developments. 
The Congress has tried to become a co-equal partner in the conduct of foreign 
affairs but this dnve has hardly been coherent. It does little to mitigate the frag- 
mentation, and the failure to do so has a negative impact on executive reforms. In 
no sphere of international activity has there been so much controversy as with 
foreign assistance. Americans appear to have an innate antipathy to transferring 
resources to foreigners, except in cases of clear humanitarian needs. Despite the 
new challenges, the prioritizing process remains indifferent. 

The third chapter provides some telling instances about how they operated in 
individual cases. Neither the Congress nor the executive has shown any general 
adeptness for developing a coherent approach to funding foreign affairs. Current 
Congress—executive relations with respect to the financing of foreign activities are 
more a reflection of the past than a new departure. 

The next three chapters concentrate on the Congressional budgeting activities 
albeit with heavy executive involvement. These chapters attempt to demonstrate 
how, as the legislative branch is called on to exercise the power of the purse, 
budget logic often gives way to budget politics. The 1974 Act made funding foreign 
affairs captive to the larger conflicts between the President and the Congress— 
conflicts over funding domestic programmes and defence. These conflicts reveal 
a complicated and fragmented interaction between the executive and legislative 
` branches on budgeting for international affairs. Instances have been cited to show 
what happens when the Congress moves actively to use its power to influence 
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policy outcomes. Despite Congressional assertiveness, to assess the mid-1990s as 
being the moment of the Imperial Congress appears overstressed. The executive 
can also mete out penalties and give rewards. 

The seventh chapter explodes certain myths regarding executive—legislature 
relations. Interestingly, there 1s little evidence to suggest that the 1994 takeover of 
both houses of the Congress by the Republicans transformed the scenario in any 
significant manner. Inter-branch relations have been smooth only intermittently 
regardless of the partisan alignment. Institutional differences will always be there, 
as the founding fathers of the American constitution thought necessary. Partner- 
ship and institutional differences tend to reinforce each other. To view resource 
acquisition and management as essentially partisan 1s to misunderstand the dynamics 
of executive—legislature relations. 

The next chapter deals with some major developments of 1995, thematically, in 
order to show their continuity with, and their departures from, the past. The decline 
in the US international affair funding continued and accelerated. Domestic political 
relations were more compelling than American international presence and obliga- 
tions. Mainly foreignpolicy issues are raised and debated by both the branches 
within an institutional context. The dispute between the executive and legislature 
is regulated within the constitutional arrangement irrespective of the parties/ 
personalities ın control of each branch. Thus, struggle for the control of foreignpolicy 
apparatus will continue. The ninth chapter suggests different ways of doing 
business both in the executive branch and the Congress, that would likely bring 
greater coherence to the process. So long separatist attitudes prevail between plan- 
ners and budgeters, it is unlikely that the executive branch can make the necessary 
changes. Changes will never be easy. The last chapter is a summary and conclu- 
sion. 

Given the widespread concern over the sharp decline in US expenditure on 
international affairs in recent years, the book is a timely contribution to the political 
debate. The author uses case studies to throw light on an important but rather 
neglected aspect of American foreignpolicy—budgeting of international affairs 
programme. The study makes an indepth analysis of the uneasy interplay between 
the executive and the legislature. The book offers a better understanding of the 
budget process as it affects the ability to carry out an effective foreignpolicy and 
rightly stresses the need for enhanced mutual trust between the two organs of 
American government if national interests are to be safeguarded. It should be a 
compulsory reading for those interested in understanding or influencing the course 
of American foreignpolicy. 


Centre for American & West European Studies SALEEM Kipwal 
School of International Studies 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 

New Delhi 
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Nonproliferation of “International and Area Studies” in India 


M.S. Raan (ed.), International and Area Studies in India. New Delhi: Lancers 
Books, 1997. Pp. 205 + Index. Rs 300.00. 


The purpose of the volume under review is to explore the causes of the “inadequate” 
development of “International and Area Studies” in India, and to suggest measures 
to boost the prospects of such studies in the country. It is in the fitness of things 
that Professor M.S. Rajan, formerly Director of the Indian School of International 
Studies, and currently Professor Emeritus of International Organization at the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, should have initiated the inquiry, edited the papers, 
and written a thought-provoking introduction to them. For, next only to the late 
Dr A. Appadorai, Prof. Rajan has been a pioneer ın the concerned academic field 
in India. In addition to the introduction, he himself has contributed three of the 
thirteen papers and the two appendices in the volume. The other contributors are 
A. Appadorai, Kant: Bajpai, J.N. Dixit, A.K. Damodaran, Rajan Harshe, 
Rahmatullah Khan, Rama S. Melkote, K. Seshadri, A.P. Rana, and V. Suryanarayan. 
All of them broadly accept Professor Rajan’s hypothesis that Intemational Studies, 
including Area Studies, have failed to proliferate to the desired extent in the fifty 
years since independence, and suggest vigorous measures for the accelerated devel- 
opment of such studies in the country. 

Among the reasons for the tardy progress of “International and Area Studies”, 
as identified by the various scholars, are: colonial rule, monopolization of 
foreignpolicy by Jawaharlal Nehru, the introvert nature of the Indian people, official 
secrecy on the part of the Ministry of External Affairs, marginalization of the 
epistemic community by political leaders and the bureaucracy, inadequate job 
opportunities, indifference on the part of the University Grants Commussion, 1n- 
tellectual passivity and sloth among concerned scholars, and lack of funding by 
private business houses. The solutions proposed include: greater initiative by the 
Ministry of External Affairs, larger funding and curriculum development by the 
UGC, large-scale “post-liberalization” funding by transnational corporations, and 
vigorous organizational activity on the part of the “International and Area Studies” 
community. Questions regarding the internal structure of such studies, including 
those of autonomy, scope, and methodology, have been raised only marginally by 
a few scholars, including Rajan, Rana, Sheshadri, and Bajpai. 

It appears to me, however, that if a field of study has an ambiguous empirical 
domain, uncertain about its autonomy as an academic discipline, and ın particular, 
is lacking a distinctive and scientific methodology, these in-built structural weak- 
nesses, rather than environmental and institutional constraints, must be regarded 
as the principal cause of its retarded development. It is mainly for this reason that 
journalists and bureaucrats are in greater demand than academic specialists for 
interpreting international events. It is also for this reason that the Ministry of Exter- 
nal Affairs and the UGC fail to take much notice of the concerned academic com- 
munity, except when the latter approaches them for funds or other forms of 
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assistance. This 1s also why the Government of India has never felt the need for 
academic advisers on foreignpolicy and international relations, although they regu- 
larly employ economists, for instance, for expert advice on national and inter- 
national economics. The inner structural weaknesses of the discipline are, of course, 
a global phenomenon, but we shall concentrate here only on the Indian expen- 
ence 

Area Studies has never been, and will never be, a single academic discipline. 
For the concept of Area Studies is a territorial, rather than functional one. Histori- 
ans, political scientists, economists, geographers, anthropologists, linguists, etc., 
can, and do, apply their respective disciplines to a particular geographical area, for 
studying some particular aspect of its history or development or internal char- 
acteristics and linkages. But there is no academic discipline called Area Studies 
with its own universe of discourse, clearly defined empirical domain, and distinc- 
tive methodology. It was imported into India from the USA, in the context of US 
global hegemony at the end of the Second World War, for the education and oper- 
ational efficiency of the global network of businessmen, diplomats, and intelligence 
operatives. In India, Area Studies has hardly offered any inputs to decision-makers 
or operatives of any kind, and has in fact proliferated to a much greater extent than 
necessary. The Historical Division, and its successor, the Current Research Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of External Affairs, has generally provided all the necessary 
inputs to the Ministry more efficiently than any centre or programme of Area 
Studies located in any university or other academic institution in the country. 

While the discipline of International Relations (this is what we shall call ıt, for 
reasons explained later) can adequately study the international linkages and inter- 
actions, including functional regimes, in a geographical region, Area Studies does 
not have any specific and well-defined academic boundanes. The academic and 
institutional linkage between Area Studies and International Relation (IR) can 
therefore only dilute the autonomy and disciplinary integrity of the latter. As a 
matter of fact, while Area Studies has flourished through its association with JR, it 
has done much harm to the academic quality and progress of the latter discipline. 
It would be quite justifiable to build research institutes for studying specific geo- 
graphical areas under different academic disciplines. But Area Studies cannot, 
and should not, be a part of the academic discipline called IR. The sooner IR frees 
itself from the demeaning embrace of Area Studies, the higher will be its academic 
standing as an autonomous discipline. 

This brings me to the fundamental question of the nature of the parent discipline 
itself, What is meant by International Studies? If it is an autonomous discipline, 
what is its universe of discourse, empirical domain, and distinctive methodology? 
Does International Studies include Area Studies? If it does, as Professor Rajan and 
most of the other contributors seem to think, then what is the justification for 
tagging Area Studies separately to it? The world “international” is only an adjec- 
tive of the word “studies”, and the juxtaposition of these two words hardly defines 
the intellectual and empirical boundaries of any single discipline. In spite of the 
valiant attempt of Dr Kanti Bajpai, in his outstanding contribution, to define Inter- 
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national Studies, the universe of discourse and empincal domain of the supposed 
discipline remain rather nebulous. Things are not improved by calling the disciplme 
International Affairs or World Affairs either, for the same conceptual and empirical 
vagueness about the inner structure of the discipline still persists. When an academic 
discipline, which claims to be autonomous, calls itself by a number of different 
fancy names, the validity of its claim to autonomy becomes highly suspect. As a 
matter of fact, among the social sciences, what the authors of the present volume 
call International Studies is the only discipline with such a deep identity crisis; and 
the retarded development of the discipline is largely a function of this identity 
crisis. 

Perhaps the most spectacular of this crisis 1s the uncertainty, even utter confu- 
sion, regarding the relationship of the discipline with political science. The terms 
“international politics” and “international relations” are generally interchangeably 
in the Northwestem, particularly American discourse of International Relations. In 
other words, international relations are considered to be identical with international 
politics, which in turn ig assumed to be an extension of political science to the 
empirical domain of the international system. Politics is the science of power, 
defined as “relations of control”. International relations are also concerned with 
“politics among nations”, or the “struggle for power” among nation-states, de- 
fined in the same way. In this view therefore, International Relations is only a 
subsidiary branch of political science, and not an independent academic disci- 
pline. Since the discourse and methodology of the discipline in India has been 
borrowed from the Northwest, the same tendency to regard International Rela- 
tions as identical with International Politics also persists in this country. Naturally, 
therefore, the UGC has a budget only for political science, and none for Inter- 
national Relations or “International and Area Studies”. It allocates a relatively 
small proportion of its budget for political science to the development of Inter- 
national Relations, which it considers to be a branch of political science. The UGC 
cannot be blamed for this, because it is merely following the consensus of opinion 
within the concerned epistemic community in the country. 

The result is that there is no independent course on International Relations (or 
any of its synonyms) at the undergraduate level at any college or university in 
India. An independent M.A. degree in International Relations is offered only by 
the Department of International Relations at Jadavpur University (incidentally, 
this first and only Department of its kind has received scant attention from the 
editor, although the quality of its faculty, as well as the quality and volume of 
publications produced by it would not compare unfavourably with those of the 
School of International Studies at JNU, which is the main focus of his attention). 
Even the SIS at JNU offers an M.A. degree only in political science, thus subordi- 
nating its “International and Area Studies” to political science. Now, an academic 
discipline which does not exist as a separate course of study either at the under- 
graduate or the postgraduate level of study in the colleges and universities of the 
country can hardly be expected to achieve accelerated development. It is equally 
evident that the concerned epistemic community is largely responsible for the 
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failure of the discipline to attain an autonomous status. A particularly negative role 
with regard to the autonomy of IR as an academic discipline has been played by 
political scientists, whose reaction to any proposal for the development of IR as a 
separate discipline has generally been analogous to that of Churchill to the pro- 
posal for India’s independence. 

But this situation was not inevitable. The Northwest IR discourse was designed 
to rationalize and legitimize the global hegemonic policies and practices of the 
small oligarchy of states which has dominated the international system since A.D. 
1815. While paying lip-service to such ostensibly liberal thinkers as Locke, 
Montesquieu, and John Stuart Mill, the architects of this discourse have in reality 
drawn their inspiration from Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Nietzche. While upholding 
democracy at the national level, they have offered stubborn opposition to any idea 
of international democracy, and rationalized the perpetuation of an international 
oligarchy. Even the so-called Pluralists, while paying lip-service to liberalism and 
interdependence, have not visibly moved away from power as the organizing prin- 
ciple of international relations, or anarchy as the contextual paradigm of the inter- 
national system. 

The assumptions, postulates, and paradigms of the Northwestern IR discourse 
are all rooted in the reality of the historical imperialism and neoimpenalism of the 
Northwest, and utterly alien to the existential characteristics of the collective his- 
torical condition of the Third World peoples. This discourse has served the pur- 
pose of a particular ideology of international relations in Mannheim’s sense, and 
can never be the basis of a general theory of international relations which would 
reflect the empirical reality of the international system. It has to be replaced by a 
universal discourse which would accommodate the historical experience and inter- 
national aspirations of the great majority of mankind inhabiting the Third World. 
Needless to say, such a universal IR discourse can be constructed only by Third 
World intellectuals. Had such an attempt been made immediately after-indepen- 
dence by the concerned epistemic community in India, IR as an academic disci- 
pline would Have made much greater progress than it has actually done. In this 
context, I fully support Kant: Baypai’s emphasis on the contextual relativity of 
social theory. There ıs no reason why IR studies in India should not begin with 
Kautilya for Realism and Ashoka for Idealism. 

I list here several fundamental characteristics of the empirical international sys- 
tem, which are often at variance with the major assumptions, postulates, and para- 
digms of the particular and partial Northwestern IR discourse, and the recognition 
of which would inevitably lead to their replacement by more realistic ones: 

I fully share the concerns of Rajan, Rana and Baypa for theory-building as a 
necessary condition for the development of IR as an autonomous discipline. Theory 
alone enables us to conceptualize problems and issues in international relations, 
and to describe, analyze, and predict international events as well as the behaviour 
of the actors in the international system. It enables us to discover regular patterns 
linking empirical phenomena and to generalize about the structures and processes 
of the international system. Theory is, indeed, the hallmark of any autonomous 
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academic discipline, and without its centrality in IR discourse, it cannot hope to 
become a recognized and independent academic discipline. 

But the problem of theory-building is inextricably Imked with that of methodo- 
logy—a fact which has not been adequately emphasized by any of the contribu- 
tors. Much of the IR discourse in India 1s a mere narration of events. Even what 
passes for theory is often nothing more than the linking up of events through 
essentially speculative reasoning. This can be rectified only through the develop- 
ment of a scientific methodology. The oft-repeated argument that such methodo- 
logy cannot be applied to IR on account of the presence of large qualitative elements 
in its empirical domain, and the resulting uncertainty and indeterminacy of the 
course of international events, is entirely unfounded. For the scientific method 
provides us with several tools and techniques for taking account of both qualita- 
tive elements and indeterminacy, e.g., through stochastic models. Students and 
teachers of IR cannot, however, hope to apply the scientific methodology to their 
discipline rigorously without acquiring some grasp of mathematical tools of analy- 
sis, including mathematical logic and statistics. 

Scholars like Lewis Richardson, Thomas Schelling, Kenneth Boulding, 
Wohelstatter and others introduced mathematical analysis in international rela- 
tions long ago. The current trend of scholarly effort in the discipline is also in the 
direction of mathematical analysis. Unless Indian scholars develop minimum 
mathematical skills in the near future, many of them will be unable to follow a 
large and growing segment of the literature in international relations which is be- 
coming highly mathematical. The so-called methodological pluralism, meaning a 
“judicious combination” of speculative and scientific methodology, represents an 
‘unnecessary and academically harmful intellectual compromise, resulting mainly 
from the reluctance of traditional scholars to pick up the necessary tools of truly 
scientific inquiry. The future development of IR in India (and elsewhere) would 
depend to a very great extent on our academic activism in this direction. It is 
necessary for both teachers and students of IR to be conversant with elementary 
mathematical and statistical tools to analysis, if the discipline is to develop its own 
autonomy and make rapid headway in the country. The methodological skills of the 
IR scholar will then distinguish him from informed journalists and bureaucrats. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, economics was considered to be subsidiary to political 
science as an academic discipline. But within a decade or so, economics broke 
away completely from political science, and today many Indian universities treat 
economics as a science and award science degrees in economics accordingly. Indian 
economists were able to achieve such spectacular success for their discipline in 
two ways. First, they cut themselves off from their earlier intellectual moorings in 
the Northwestern discourse of economics, and made innovative contributions to 
the theory of development economics from a Third World perspective. This path- 
breaking intellectual enterprise not only enabled them to gain international recog- 
nition but also made the discourse of economics more universal than ever before. 
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Second, they made rapid strides in applying mathematical and statistical tools to 
their discipline, which made it rigorous and universal in methodology. I suggest 
that Indian IR scholars follow the example of the Indian economists. ` 

In order not to make the proposals outlined above appear too abstract and tran- 
scendental, I suggest the following tentative syllabus for IR as an independent and 
scientific discipline. It 1s meant for both undergraduate and postgraduate stydents, 
at different levels of intellection and analysis, and consists of the following eight 


compulsory papers: 


1 History of International Relations Thought. 

2 International Relations Theory (including theories of strategy). 

3 History of International Relations. 

4 International Law. 

5 International Organization. 

6 International Economics. 

7 Indian Foreignpolicy. 

8 Finite Mathematics (including mathematical logic and statistics). 


Professor M.S. Rajan and two distinguished former Indian diplomats, A.K. 
Damodaran and J.N. Dixit, have rightly emphasized the importance of organiza- 
tional initiative on the part of the IR community in India for promoting the cause 
of IR as an academic discipline. I suggest such initiative be confined primarily to 
the community of professional IR scholars, and initially restricted to the creation 
of a consensus regarding the discourse, methodology, and syllabus of an indepen- 

dent IR course which can be taught at the undergraduate and postgraduate levels 
` in Indian universities. Needless to say, this exercise will not be successful if it 1s 
allowed to be dominated by political scientists and Area Studies people. But once 
such a consensus is achieved, the next step would be to move Government of India 
and the UGC to provide the necessary funds for introducing an independent IR 
course in all the universities. 

Professor M.S. Rajan has made a singular contribution to the development of IR 
studies in India. His present initiative has created the intellectual foundation for a 
debate on the problems and prospects of IR studies in the country. It is now for the 
younger generation of IR scholars to carry forward this initiative and work for the 
accelerated development of their discipline. 


Emeritus Professor of International Relations = JaAYANTANUJA BaNDYOPADHYAYA 
Jadavpur University 
Calcutta 
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Of related interest 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE LAW 
A Reader 


B.S. Chimni! 


This unique Reader constitutes a comprehenstve Introduction to International refugee 
law from an Interdlsciplinary and third world perspective. It provides not only a 
detalled analysis of the 1951 UN Convention on the Status of Refugees but covers 
regional conventions and declarations as well as other tssues of cructal Importance. 
The first four chapters of the book deal with the definition of ‘refugee’; the law of 
asylum; the rights and dutles of refugees; and the mandate and functions of the 
UNHCR. The next three chapters explore the root causes of refugee flows and 
the law of state responsibility; durable solutions to the global refugee problem; 
and the International law of internally displaced persons. The concluding chapter 
deals with the legal status of refugees In Indla. Toptcal, comprehensive, and bringing 
together some of the most sallent writings on the subject from around the globe, this 
Invaluable book ts a welcome addition to the existing corpus of literature on refugee 
studies. It will be of Interest to a wide range of readers, particularly those Involved In 
International and refugee law, refugee studies, human rights, migration, and soclal 
anthropology, as well as students, policy makers, non-governmental organlsations, 
judges and legal activists. 
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Forthcoming from Sage 


FINANCIAL AND CONSULTANCY SERVICES 
Issues in International Trade 


Edited by V.L. Rao and Jan ter Wengel 


Indo-Dutch Studies on Development Alternatives—24 


An In-depth analysts of financlal and consultancy services, both In the Indlan and 
International contexts, this book highlights the contribution of these sectors to the 
process of economic development. This volume fs the outcome of simultaneous studles 
conducted In the Netherlands and in India, and Is well (ustrated with examples from 
countries such as South Korea, Indonesia, the Phillpptries and Malaysta. It discusses 
various topics such as the role of governments in faciltatmg economic activitles; the 
specific charactertstics of these services; costs and benefits of alternative policies; and 
the possibilities of cooperation In economic exchange in the framework of North- 
South and South-South ties. A timely and emptrical work, this book expresses concem ' 
about the recent emphasts on Itberalisatlon as an objective In Itself, and advocates 
alternative measures for a more strategic and discriminating approach towards economic 
development. - 


CONTENTS: Lht of Tables e Foreword by V.R. Panchamukhi and J. W. Gunning e 
Part I: Financial and Consultancy Services. An Indian Perspective: Financlal 
Services by V.L. Rao and G.A. Tadas/Financlal Sector Reforms in Select Developing 
Countries by V.L. Rao/North—South and South-South Cooperation In Financlal 
Services by V.L. Rao/Indla’s Financia! System. Liberalisation and Reform by V.L. Rao/ 
Structure and Growth of Indla’s Fnanclal Sector by G.A. Tadas/Output and Pro- 
ductivity m Indla’s Financial Sector by G.A. Tadas/Financlal Development In India. 
Interlinkages by G.A. Tadas/Design Engineering and Construction Services In Developing 
Countries. The Case of Indla by Nagesh Kumar and Sundeep Waslekar e Part II: 
International Trade in Services: Introduction by Jan ter Wengel/The Determinants 
of International Trade in Banking Services by Jan ter Wengel/Internationa!l Trade in 
Consultancy Services by Marc Pomp/International Trade in Services. Conclusion by 
Jan ter Wengel e Bibliography + About the Editors and Contributors e Index 
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Democratic Decision Making in the 
World Trade Organization: An Assessment 


Sumitra Chishti 








In the last few decades, the role of intergovernmental multilateral institutions has 
increased tremendously in determining the policies of member countries, especially 
the developing countries. It is, therefore, important to understand as to what extent 
developing countries are able to participate effectively in the decisions of various 
institutions. In addition, the issue of members’ role in decision making based on 
the democratic principle of one country-one vote has been widely discussed, 
particularly in the context of reforming international institutions to provide for 
democratic decision making. The feeling is that this will not only be morally just but 
will also give due opportunity to developing countries to protect their interests. 

This issue has recently been raised in the context of the WTO, which enshrines 
in its Articles of Agreement the one country-one vote principle. Before discussing 
it, a brief review of decision making provisions in major international economic 
institutions is in order. 

The post-Cold War period had witnessed the establishment of a series’ of inter- 
governmental multilateral economic institutions. For long, most governments 
relied on themselves for solving their problems. Even during the Great Depression, 
for instance, they sought national solutions, very often at the cost of the stability of 
the international economy. But this aggravated the problems created by the Great 
Depression. Therefore, it was felt that governments would do well to coordinate 
their policies so that their national and international interests were served. It was 
believed that this could be achieved with the establishment of intergovernmental 
institutions with a mandate to formulate policies aiming at helping the participat- 
ing governments in their bid to solve their problems. A considerable amount of 
thinking was done and blueprints for such organizations were drafted. As a result 
of this great effort two major institutions, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (The World Bank), 
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were established. Another institution, the International Trade Organization, which 
was a part of the larger plan, was also negotiated. Unfortunately, the mood in the 
United States, the leader of the world which had initiated the move for the estab- 
lishment of these institutions, was against establishing the International Trade 
Organization. Instead of an organization, the countries led by the US were satis- 
fied with a contract, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which 
had the limited objective of establishing free flow of merchandise trade by remov- 
ing tariffs which obstructed the free flow of trade among countries. 

The developing countries of Latin America and some countries of Asia were 
also members of this group. By a historical accident, India, although then not an 
independent country, became a member of these organizations and a contracting 
party to the GATT. 

The IMF and the World Bank had a chequered career in coordinating the policies 
of the member governments. The World Bank had to almost give up its role in the 
reconstruction of the war devastated Europe. The US, impatient with its slow pace, 
unilaterally initiated an aid programme that came to be known as the Marshal 
Plan. The World Bank was thus left with the task of helping the developing coun- 
tries. It evolved subsequently into a very dynamic institution, establishing a num- 
ber of institutions under its aegis: International Finance Corporation, International 
Developing Association and Multilateral Investment Agreement. It interpreted its 
role flexibly and played a major role not only in shaping the economic policies 
and programmes of developing countries, but also in their governance. 


I 


The IMF lost its basic function when the US abandoned the conversion of the US 
dollar into gold in 1971 as was agreed upon under the Bretton Woods Agreement. 
The era of fixed exchange rates gave place to a period of flexible exchange rates. 
Further, markets and independent capital flows increasingly influenced the macro- 
economic policies of developed countries. Their reliance on the IMF came to an 
end in the late 19703 when the developed countries stopped borrowing from the 
IMF. But it soon assumed a new role when it started helping the developing 
countries which desperately needed the support of the international community at 
the time, thanks to their mounting international debt. The developed countries, on 
the other hand, found in the IMF an effective institution to police the policies of 
developing countries. Thus, the IMF also emerged as an important institution in 
directing the economic policies of the developing countries. Like the World Bank, 
the IMF, too, interpreted its mandate liberally, interfering not only in their eco- 
nomic policies but also in their governance. 

Although the IMF and the World Bank are vitally important to the developing 
countries, they have a limited role in decision making of these institutions. If they 
were united, they could perhaps influence decisions effectively; but they have 
rarely been united. There are a number of factors which have prevented them from 
acting in a united manner. First, the different stages of development of developing 
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countries result in different perceptions of their needs and priorities. Second, several 
developing countries are allied with major powers. While African countries have 
alliances with France, the UK and Belgium, the Latin American countries have 
alliances with the US. These alliances have limited their capacity to take indepen- 
dent decisions. Third, the collapse of the Soviet Union has denied developing 
countries an alternative to developed countries. Finally, the post-Cold War period 
has tied the developing countries with the developed countries in varying degrees. 

The main features of decision making in the IMF and the World Bank and its 
affiliates can be stated as follows. The IMF relies on quotas assigned to its mem- 
bers for a nymber of its functions while the World Bank relies on capital stocks as 
well as borrowing capital from the international capital market. Each member of 
the IMF is assigned a quota which is expressed in Special Drawing Rights (SDRs). 
These quotas are determined on the basis of a formula, which is periodically modi- 
fied. This formula is decided on the basis of national income, foreign exchange 
resources, balance of payments and some other elements. This is how the IMF 
raises finance to lend to its members, although it can also borrow from the inter- 
national capital markets.' Quotas are determined, every five years with suitable 
modifications in the formula. In January 1999, the IMF adopted the 11th quota 
allocation.” : 

The periodic revisions of quotas have resulted in a decline in the share of devel- 
oping countries. The seventeen developed countries had 54.97 per cent of the total 
quota in the 10th quota allocation. It has been increased to 55.76 per cent in the 
11th quota distribution.’ 

In addition to providing resources required for the functioning of the IMF these 
quotas determine the voting powers. An individual member will get 250 votes 
right away. For SDR 100,000, there is one vote. This has major consequences for 
the decision making in the IMF which does not accept the one country-one vote 


The World Bank also follows a similar voting pattern. It often claimed that 
decision making in these institutions is based on consensus. But behind this con- 
sensus we can see the power of the developed countries in shaping the decision. 

Initially, the GATT 47 was a contract, but over a period of time, it acquired the 
status of a de facto organization. Although it accepts the principle of one country- 
one vote, it has generally decided issues on the basis of consensus.‘ In the early 
years, the GATT was known as “a rich man’s club” but after the failure of the 
efforts of developing countries to make the UNCTAD an effective institution to 
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protect their interests, a large number of developing countries joined the GATT. 
In fact, by 1990, the GATT was dominated by the developing countries. Thus, 
occasionally, they were able to steer the GATT to meet their needs. But still their 
strength was related to their economic strength. Hence, the failure of the develop- 
ing countries to prevent a variety of issues from being included in the agenda of 
the Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations. In fact, this period wit- 
nessed the demise of the unity of developing countries. They largely accepted the 
decisions of developed countries regardless of their numerical strength in the GATT. 
By 1994, this contract was replaced by another organization called the World Trade 
Organization (WTO). . 


0 


The World Trade Organization, an intergovernmental organization, came into exist- 
ence as a component of the Marrakesh Agreement signed and ratified by more 
than eighty countries in 1994. In 1999, the membership of the WTO is at 134 and 
is expected to reach 160. 

The Marrakesh Agreement itself was an outcome of long and arduous negoti- 
ations under the Uruguay Round of Multilateral Negotiations which began in 1986. 
These negotiations were more ambitious than the previous seven rounds of negoti- 
ations. While the previous negotiations were primarily concemed with border 
measures, the Uruguay Round of Negotiations brought under their purview non- 
border measures as well. Further, these measures were very controversial, for they 
missed the important question of national sovereignty: whether international agree- 
ments can determine the priorities of member governments. Despite periodic threats 
of failures, the governments negotiating in this round ultimately arrived at a com- 
plex agreement. This agreement has three significant features. First, all items of 
agreements are to be taken as a whole, unlike the position under the Tokyo Round 
when a country could opt to pick and choose. In other words, there was no a la 
carte approach or opt-out provision to this agreement.* 

Second, under this agreement a bold decision was taken to establish a multilat- 
eral intergovernmental trade organization which was christened the World Trade 
Organization (although during the negotiations it was called the Multilateral Trade 
Organization). This was a significant step because the desire to establish inter- 
governmental organizations which was strong in the immediate post-World War 
period had considerably weakened in the 1980s. For doubts had arisen about the 
ability of intergovernmental organizations to tackle problems of the world economy. 
It was felt that the markets at the national and international levels could effectively 
tackle economic problems. It is also interesting to note that the United States, 
which had taken the initiative to prepare most of the items on the agenda of the 
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Uruguay Round was not the initiator of the proposal to establish an organization 
replacing the GATT. The WTO was the outcome of the initiative taken by Canada 
and supported by the European Union. They believed that the GATT, even if it 
was reformed, could not implement the agreements under the Uruguay Round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations. They were also keen to restrain the unilateralism 
of countries, particularly the US. 

Third, they wanted to provide an effective rule-based dispute settlement mecha- 
nism. Thus, the establishment of the WTO under the Marrakesh Agreement was a 
significant step which would have far reaching consequences for the world economy 
as well as the policies of its member governments. Needless to say that it would 
affect the developing countries more than the developed countries.’ 

The WTO is now a major international institution with the respensibility to 
establish a multilateral trading system. Article I of the Marrakesh Agreement 
determines the scope of the WTO's functions: “The WTO shall provide tse com- 
mon institutional framework for the conduct of trade relations among its Members 
in matters related to the agreements and associated legal instruments included in 
the Annexes to this Agreement.” Article M specifically empowers the WTO to 
provide a forum for negotiations of any new issues. “The WTO may also provide 
a forum for further negotiations among its members concerning their multilateral 
trade relations, and a framework for the implementation of the result of such negoti- 
ations as may be decided by the Ministerial Conference.” It is also one of the 
tasks of the WTO to provide a Trade Policy Review Mechanism. Finally, it is 
charged with the responsibility, in collaboration with the IMF and the World Bank 
and related agencies, of fostering “greater coherence in global policy making” 
(Article IIT: W). Although there is no specific mention of the UN, the WTO is 
collaborating with the UNCTAD with regard to some studies. 

Before going into a detailed account of the organizational structure and deci- 
sion making in the WTO, it is important to briefly discuss its relationship with the 
IMF and the World Bank. It has signed a Memorandum of Understanding with the 
IMF. There are three main components of this Memorandum. First, it lays the 
foundation for realizing, in cooperation with the IMF and the World Bank, coher- 
ence in global economic policy. Second, the agreement provides channels of com- 
munication to ensure that the rights and obligations are integral to the thinking of 
each organization. And, third, in keeping with the spirit of enhanced cooperation, 
the agreement provides mutual observer status to the IMF and the WTO in some 
of their decision making bodies. Thus, while the WTO gets an observer status at 
some of the meetings of the IMF’s executive bodies, the IMF becomes an observer 
in most WTO bodies. This also facilitates the exchange of information. In fact, it is 
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this collaboration which made India’s case of the quantitative restrictions under 
the Dispute Settlement weak, for the IMF did not support India regarding its balance 
of payments position. 

The organizational structure of the WTO is different from those of the IMF and 
the World Bank in a number of ways. It is, therefore, important to study the organ- 
izational structure and the decision making process of the WTO. According to 
Article IV (T) of the WTO there shall be a Ministerial. Conference composed of 
representatives of its Members once in two years. The Ministerial Conference shall 
carry out the functions of the WTO and take actions necessary to this effect. The 
Ministerial Conference shall have the authority to take decisions on all matters. It 
has a number of other Councils and Committees. They include General Council 
for Servicea, Council for Goods and Council for Trade Related Intellectual Pro- 
perty Rights, Trade Policy Review Committee, Dispute Settlement Body, Com- 
mittee on Trade and Development, Committee on Textiles, Committee on Balance 
of Payments and Committee on Environment and Trade.!° 

Decision making is an important issue in international organizations. The devel- 
oping countries favour democratization of decision making in international organ- 
izations. But, as noted earlier, the principle “one country-one vote” is not always 
accepted. In the IMF and the World Bank, which do not make any pretence of 
democratic decision making, the decisions are made on the weighted voting prin- 
ciple. 

In the UN, the General Assembly functions on the basis of “one country-one 
vote”, regardless of the size of the country. But it is not the final decision making 
body. The Security Council, which gives the five Permanent Members the right to 
veto a resolution, has the power to block any decision. This provision, for all 
practical purposes, impinges on the democratic nature of decision making of the 
UN 


The decision making in the WTO is based on “one country-one vote”. But, 
according to Article IX, the WTO shall continue to practice decision making by 
consensus followed by GATT-47. Consensus, however, does not mean unanimity. 

The WTO further envisages that if there is no consensus, recourse to voting will 
be taken. The decisions will be taken by a majority of the votes cast. For instance, 
Article IX states that where the European Communities exercise their right to vote, 
they shall have a number of votes equal to the number of their member states 
which are members of the WTO. 

The decision making rules also have certain exceptions. If there is to be an 
amendment relating to general principles such as MFN treatment, the principle of 
unanimity is enforced. If a waiver has to be given and an interpretation of the 
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provisions of the agreements are involved, a three-fourth majority vote is required. 
For amendments relating to issues other than general principles, a two-third 
majority is required." 

It is significant that in its four years’ history (1995-98), the WTO members 
have not had to resort to voting. This is because the organization has followed the 
consensus approach of its predecessor, GATT-47, in making decisions. It is worth 
remembering that, while the GATT-47 had provided for decision making by vote, 
consensus became the main method of its decision making. Contracting parties did 
not proceed usually to a formal vote in reaching decisions. Generally, the Chair- 
man took the sense of the meeting: The most recent decision of the contracting 
parties adopted by vote other than decisions of waivers or accession was in 1949,” 
However, “in the GATT there was no implicit indication of a ‘consensus practice’ 
and the word ‘consensus’ was not used”. But in the WTO Charter “Consensus” is 
defined as the situation when a decision occurs and “no member present at the 
mecting when the decision is taken, formally objects to the proposed decision”." 
This form of decision making has been hailed. The outgoing Chairman of the 
General Council of the WTO, Ambassador Celso Lafer, provided insights on this 
approach in his farewell speech at the close of the General Council meeting in 
January 1998. 


The WTO consensus-based decision-making process—which finds the highest 
expression in the General Council—constitutes another confidence-building 
mechanism. Consensus is justified due to the fact that WTO's assets are not 
financial resources, but legal norms. In order to be effective, such norms must 
be accepted by all Members. They cannot be imposed by the heteronomy rep- 
resented by the power of some. They require the autonomy of a pactum societatis 
resulting from the participation of all. The role of consensus, as a confidence- 
building measure is intimately linked to the question of autonomy, that is, to 
the idea that to be free, to quote Rousseau, is to obey la loisqu’ons espresorite. 
The value of consensus, in the perspective of action, is to diminish the fear of 
Members to be bound in an undesired decision. Consensus thus contributes to 
the legal security of all the WTO members as well as to the binding force of its 
norms. That is why in contrast with the Bretton Woods institutions, there is 
weighted vote in the WTO. That is the profound and substantive reason why 
we are a Member-driven organization. 

Consensus building in the WTO has unique characteristica, which I will try 
to describe in the light of my experience. Given the number of Members and 
the disparity of their interests, the decision-making process begins with coali- 
tions of variable geometry, that is to say, with various associations of different 
sizes and shapes, which expand until they reach the universality of Members. 
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Such associations are neither rigid nor pre-established. They vary according to 
the issue being discussed. That is why one does not find either automatic align- 
ments or defined polarities in the WTO diplomatic chessboard. The success of 
any initiative presupposes the existence of confidence, which in turn requires 
transparency and participation as indispensable ingredients for the type of 
economic cooperation diplomacy of the kind genevated by the WTO." 


The decision making process which is based on consensus could favour the power- 
ful. Consensus is undermined only when a formal objection is raised by a member 
present at the meeting. Those absent do not undermine it, nor those who abstain. 
The practice in the GATT as well as the WTO shows that countries that find a 
particular decision unpalatable often acquiesce to it in deference to the wishes of 
countries with a substantially higher stake in the pragmatic economic consequences 
of a decision. Thus consensus based decision making involves some deference to 
economic power. ' 

The role of consensus in decision making has come under stress recently. The 
issue was the nomination of the new Director-General after the completion of the 
term of the first Director-General, Renato Ruggiero on 30 April 1999. The US, 
some European and Latin American countries supported Mike Moore, who was 
briefly the Prime Minister of New Zealand in 1990, while Japan, Mexico and 
some Asian countries supported the Thai Deputy Prime Minister, Supachai Panitch- 
pakdi. Some developing countries, who felt that the Director-General of the WTO © 
must be from a developing country, opposed the appointment of Mr Moore, who 
was believed to be leading over Mr Supachai by a margin of over two to one. 

As the Chairman tried to sum up the sense of the meeting that there was a con- 
sensus in favour of Moore, he was opposed by others. It should be remembered 
that the Chairman of a meeting can claim that there is a consensus if no formal 
objection is raised against the proposed decision. This issue was not allowed to be 
discussed by the Press for it was not given any details, owing to pressure from the 
Mexican delegate.” 

The General Council of the WTO ultimately decided on a unique power sharing 
scheme in which both Mike Moore of New Zealand and Thailand’s Deputy Prime 
Minister, Supachai Panitch-pakdi would head the WTO, with the former serving 
first and the latter subsequently. The total duration of the term would be six years 
in which each candidate would serve for a period of three years, whereas accord- 
ing to the Constitution of the WTO the actual period of the term for the Director- 
General is four years. 

While this has been hailed as the triumph of decision making by consensus, 
there are also serious apprehensions about it. This is clear from the fact that many 
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delegates agreed only reluctantly to this consensus. It remains to be seen how the 
WTO will try to preserve the consensus-based approach when faced with issues 
on which countries adopted strong, uncompromising positions. 

The hesitation to decide issues by vote is due to the fear that the WTO may take 
a decision by majority which may not be acceptable to some leading countries. 
The insistence on consensus, on the other hand, lays open the possibility that a 
reluctant party could be pursuaded, even pressurized into modifying its stand. We 
should remember that in the UN, all important matters are decided by the Security 
Council that accepts the right of the five Permanent Members to veto a decision 
taken dramatically. The WTO does not have any other decision making body which 
could repudiate the decision of the General Council which functions on the prin- 
ciple of one country-one vote. 

Yet another example where economically powerful countries could play an 
important role in determining the future of the WTO is with regard to the proce- 
dures adopted by it regarding the accession of new members. Two important aspects 
of this elaborate procedure may be highlighted. Any major power can create hurdles 
in the way of the accession of a country which does not suit its interests or from 
which it wants to extract some non-trade related advantages. Although the deci- 
gion to accord membership of the WTO is taken by a majority vote, it has estab- 
lished an Accession Working Party to examine requests of countries seeking 
accession. It is but natural to expect that the dominant countries controlling 70 per 
cent of world trade will be able to decisively influence the decisions of the Work- 
ing Party. Further, apart from the indirect influence, the major trading partners of 
the country seeking accession must be satisfied before\the accession request of a 


offered substantial concessions to the US. 

There is also the problem that democratic decision making may not always help 
economically weaker countries. Under the pressure of the need to evolve consen- 
sus, the interest of small and developing countries may often be ignored. Second, 
the WTO's decision making is also driven by a coalition of interests, although 
these coalitions are primarily time bound. They are also not pre-established on the 
basis of the level of development of countries. However, the emergence of re- 
gional groupings may have an impact on this flexibility. 

Although many have felt that WTO is perhaps the most democratic intergover- 
mental organization of today, this feeling is not justified. A deeper insight into the 
actual nature of decision making raises a number of issues. This is because a large 
Council and Conference with a membership of 134 or more would not be able to 
take decisions effectively. There is also a feeling that this does not give adequate 
say in managing to economically powerful countries. To make decisions which 
are acceptable to them, there must be a way to provide due recognition to them. 
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Hence, there are various suggestions to limit the scope of democratic decision 
making as enshrined in the Articles of the Agreement in the WTO. In this context, 
there has been a great deal of discussion on the preparation of agenda.'¢ 

How is the agenda for negotiation and action for the WTO prepared? Will the 
134 (as on January 1999) members deliberate all the items of an agenda and take 
a decision? Or is it done by a small group? 

To go back to what happened in the Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
ations, the agenda for the meeting was decided by the US, the EU, Japan and 
Canada. There was little transparency in the preparation of the agenda and less 
developed countries were unable to play any role in the process, Finally, when the 
Uruguay Round was about to collapse due to a lack of agreement on agriculture, 
the bilateral accord between the US and the EU on agriculture saved the accord, 
For this was made as the agreement signed by all. 

There ate difficulties in the preparation of the agenda for the WTO's ministerial 
meeting, since there is no institutionalized mechanism of decision making in the 
Ministerial Conference. The agenda is generally decided by the prominent Invis- 
ible Group which includes the US, the EU, Canada and Japan. Occasionally, this 
group is extended to include some other countries depending upon the issues in- 
volved. It may be noted that the Singapore meeting of Ministers in 1996 was pre- 
ceded by a number of such meetings. 

Thus, a small group of countries which takes major decisions has emerged in 
the last few years. In this context, parallels are drawn between similar institutional 
mechanisms of the IMF and the World Bank which have taken recourse to institu- 
tionalization of small groups for major decisions. For instance, the IMF works 
with the Interim Committee and the World Bank, with the Development Commit- 
tee. Even in the GATT-47 an attempt was made to institutionalize a small group 
when in 1975 a Committee of 18 (CG-18) was created. CG-18 played a major role 
in steering the negotiations in the Tokyo Round. The developing countries, how- 
ever, were not happy with this development. Hence, it ceased to be a very power- 
ful institution in the 1980s. 

The need for institutionalizing a small group to take decisions has gathered 
momentum. According to reports, the former Director-General of the WTO had 
supported this view. He had suggested that a body, patterned on the Security Council 
of the UN, possibly with a veto for Permanent Members, may be considered. This 
suggestion seems to have the support of the US. 

An Executive Committee for the WTO has been one of the major suggestions 
made. The Committee will have Ministers as its members, whose mandate would 
be to ensure that the WTO meets its objectives. The Chairman of the Committee 
would be a Minister elected from among the members. The agenda of the Committee 
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would be prepared by the Director-General in consultation with the Geneva 
delegation. It is proposed that there is need to establish an Executive Committee 
of twenty members. A typical membership profile of Group of 20 is given as 
follows, and these may automatically be on the Executive Committee. 


1. Four largest trading entities (the Quad at present), which are subject to re- 
view every two years; 

2. The sixteen members, subject to review every four years; 

3. Members reviewed every six years, would choose cight representatives from 
among themselves to be on the Committee for a two year term. 


This system would ensure that the leadership of the four major economic powers 
is maintained. Since the top twenty countries contrél 75 per cent of world trade, it 
will be quite representative. When China secures accession to the WTO, it can 
become a permanent member of this Committee.'’ According to this proposal, 
decisions of this Committee would be made on the basis of consensus. 

Yet another suggestion favours qualified majority. According to Anne O. 
Krueger, as the membership of the WTO has increased, the consensus rule and the 
voluntary participation arrangements may become cumbersome. It may be necess- 
ary to evolve mechanisms for giving a somewhat larger voice to key countriea, 
perhaps along the lines of the European Union’s “qualified majority” by authoriz- 
ing designations of country groups to name representatives to working parties.’* 


I 


In the previous section, an attempt has been made to briefly describe the decision 
making mechanism of the WTO and its functioning over the last four years as well . 
as to discuss the proposals to bring about changes in it. 

Although the WTO possesses a democratic system of decision making, i.e., the 
principle of “one country-one vote”, there are some features of this system which 
may affect adversely the interests of particularly the developing countries. But 
there are exceptions: for example, the provisions pertaining to amendments require 
a two-third majority, and amendment to the MFN calls for unanimity. Therefore, 
many have argued that these strict provisions have taken away from the developing 
countries the capacity of influence the WTO. Under the GATT-47, the developing 
countries really enjoyed some influence in its decision making. Since the decision 
making was based on consensus, there was always a possibility that they could 
make the GATT-47 go along with them. This was particularly the case in the 
1970s and early 1980s since the majority of the contracting parties were developing 
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countries. The voting provisions as provided in the WTO have further reduced the 
flexibility of the developing countries. The decision making in the WTO is influ- 
enced by the developing coalition of interests between developing and developed 
countries. This tendency is further reinforced by the neo-regionalism of the 1980s 
and the 1990s whose main feature has been regional grouping between devel- 
oped and developing countries. The loyalty to the regional groupings will un- 
doubtedly influence substantially the behaviour of members in the WTO. 

The burden of the argument in favour of the small select group to take all major 
decisions has arisen primarily out of the feeling that a large group is not capable of 

‘effective decision making. Further, the decision making by the majority may leave 
the more powerful countries dissatisfied. Only when they are a willing party to the 
decisions, would the decisions be effectively implemented. Expediency demands 
that a small group takes all vital decisions, although it should be representative of 
different interests. Rules and regulations should also be built into the system to 
make its functioning transparent. 

Although the more powerful countries do influence fundamentally the deci- 
sions of various international organizations including the WTO, the principle of 
democratic decision making cannot be given up. Decisions taken by the WTO, 
given the present nature of its functioning and its emerging future importance, will 
undoubtedly influence vitally the fate of a large number of countries. Therefore, it 
is rather unfair to abandon this valid and desirable principle on the grounds of so- 
called effective functioning. 
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In recent contributions to this journal, scholars have often criticized the realist 
thinking of Hans Morgenthau, Kenneth Waltz and others.' Onc of the main grounds 
on which they criticize it is that it does not provide an adequate account of what 
happens in international politics. But this does not Icad them to develop a more 
adequate theory. Rather thcy advise us to place moral thinking at the heart of our 
study. This proposal does not find favour with many of those interested in under- 
standing the behaviour of states in international politics. But its advocates feel that 
scholarly inquiries become meaningful only when they are concerned with moral 
issues. There is a great deal of substance in this argument. But the trouble is that in 
our times, serious doubts have been raised about the possibility of studying moral 
issues rationally. In their contributions, however, the critics of the realist theory do 
not clarify how their moral proposals could be justified. But all those who wish to 
place moral considerations at the centre of the study of politics, whether national 
or international, need to address this question squarely. 


Although for long, social and political thinkers took keen interest in the study of 
normative questions, in our times it is widely believed that we cannot study them 
rationally. That many scholars think it was presumptuous on the part of thinkers 
like Plato, Aristotle and Rousseau to claim validity for their valucs shows that the 
attack on the traditional approach to normative questions has been powerful. The 
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basis for it is provided by the thesis claiming a logical distinction between fact and 
value. It is believed that the implication of this distinction is that we cannot derive 
values from facts. What lends credence to this view is the possibility of responding 
to a set of facts in a variety of ways. Given the fact, for example, that “many people 
are suffering from diseases”, we may “decide to make an attempt” to cure them, 
“decide to resist” such an attempt, or “decide not to take any action at all”. Indeed 
this seems so obvious as to lead scholars to believe that values can “never” be 
derived from facts.? 

The logical thesis, thus, provides the basis for claiming the impossibility of 
anchoring values to facts. Once this conclusion is drawn, however, the question 
regarding how we can check our normative positions is bound to arise; for we can 
no longer claim the validity of our values by establishing the truth of the state- 
ments of fact on which they are (supposedly) based. Since no answer has been 
readily available, it has been concluded that there is no way to check their validity. 
While this philosophical development has left many scholars unhappy, there has 
also been no dearth of social scientists who have welcomed it, hoping that a separ- 
ation of the realm of facts from that of values would help in analyzing empirical 
reality more adequately. Whether they welcome these developments in moral philos- 
ophy or not, there is a wide agreement among scholars in our time that we cannot 
derive values from facts. 

Although the thesis regarding the logical relationship between fact and value is 
generally attributed to Hume, there is no agreement whether he meant all that 
contemporary scholars derive from it.? In any case, scholarly interest in the rela- 
tionship between fact and value in our times began with Moore. Moore, who believed 
that goodness was a simple, non-natural property discovered by intuition, used the 
term “naturalistic fallacy” to refer to an error committed by most philosophers 
who sought to define goodness. Although his intuitionism won few adherents, 
there has been tremendous enthusiasm among scholars for his exposure of the 
“naturalistic fallacy”. The truth is, however, that his discussion of this “ fallacy”, 
too, was not entirely satisfactory. Sometimes he held that ethical properties were 
indefinable, and argued that any attempt to define the indefinable was mistaken. 
At other times, he regarded ethical properties as non-natural and identified the 
error with the attempt to define them in terms of natural properties. Although scholars 
tend to reserve the expression “naturalistic fallacy” for the second error, this does not 
put an end to difficulties. For Moore did little more than allege that ethical proper- 
ties could not be defined in terms of natural properties. Why they could not be so 
defined, he did not clarify.‘ 


2 Karl Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies (London, 1963), vol. 1, p. 62. 
> Alasdair Macintyre, Against the Self-Images of the Age (London, 1971), pp. 109-24. 
‘GE. Moore, Principia Ethica (Cambndge, 1976), pp. 1-36. 
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The fact nevertheless remains that Moore greatly influenced contemporary moral 
philosophy. Following his discussion of the “naturalistic fallacy”, it was widely 
accepted that our evaluations were sharply separated from the facts of social and 
political life. To those not well versed in the developments in moral philosophy 
such a conclusion would seem strange, for in everyday life they have no difficulty 
in giving descriptive accounts of their evaluations. This was, of course, readily 
admitted by the champions of fact-value dichotomy like Stevenson, who never- 
theless argued that, apart from the descriptive content, normative concepts had an 
evaluative content that analysis of their descriptive properties could not exhaust. 
They identified it with the emotive element. This, they believed, showed the truth 
of Moore’s argument that goodness of a thing did not belong to its description as 
its natural properties did. The emotive element was, however, a special kind of 
meaning—not a property, as Moore believed—belonging to ethical terms.* This 
theory was received with enthusiasm by many who felt that it accorded admirably 
with their experience. In everyday life, no doubt, we often evaluate actions with 
the help of words like “heroic” and “wicked” that arouse emotions. But one may 
still wonder whether this view gives an adequate account of our evaluative con- 
cepts. While words like “beautiful”, which arouse emotions, can hardly be re- 
garded as moral, words like “right”, “fair”, or “temperate” do not exactly make 
hearts flutter. It could even be argued that insofar as such concepts do arouse 
emotions, it is more because they are moral concepts than the other way round. 

The main difficulty is, however, that the emotivist theory denies the possibility 
of discussing the validity or otherwise of moral judgements. Ayer, who gave the 
first clear account of emotivism in the English language, argued that moral judge- 
ments expressed the feelings of the speaker.‘ In saying that abortion is wicked, for 
example, we are not saying anything true or false about abortion but “evincing” 
our disapproval, disgust or hostility. If Ayer thought that moral judgements ex- 
pressed our feelings, Stevenson felt that they aimed at influencing the behaviour of 
others.’ Stevenson, who developed the emotivist theory at length, argued that ethi- 
cal judgements did not convey what a person thought facts to be, in other words, 
his “beliefs”, but his “attitudes” towards those facts. The aim of moral judgement 
was not to influence a person’s “beliefs” about facts but his “attitudes” towards them. 
This would mean, however, that moral discourse is not very different from propa- 
ganda or advertising whose purpose is also to create an influence. At any rate, if 
the purpose of a certain kind of discourse is to produce an effect, then we have to 
ask questions about its effectiveness rather than its rationality. 


5 CL. Stevenson, “The Emotive Meaning of Ethical Terms”, in AJ. Ayer, ed., Logical Positivism 
(Glenco, IL, 1959), pp. 264-81. 

t AJ. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (London, 1967), pp. 102-20. 

7C L, Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven, CT, 1944), pp. 170 f£ 
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- The fact is, however, that in everyday life we invariably give reasons for our 
moral judgements. The emotivists were, of course, aware of the tendency to justify 
judgements, but they insisted that the relationship between reason and judgement 
was not logical. This was why even those who shared the same factual assessment 
often made different moral judgements. The truth, according to Stevenson, was 
that this connection was merely psychological. We tended to regard as valid those 
inferences to which we were “psychologically disposed to give assent”. This view, 
thus, does not visualize much possibility of a rational discussion of moral judge- 
ments. A person making a judgement alone can say which facts are relevant to his 
judgement. He may simply assert that the facts he brings forward constitute evi- 
dence and deny the relevance of other facts. 


i 


The separation of values from the facts of social life has, thus, resulted in under- 
mining their rationality. Students of social life, who can no longer prove the valid- 
ity of the values they cherish, find themselves forced to admit that logically “fascism 
has as great a claim to truth as democracy”. It is, therefore, not surprising that, in 
spite of the hold of the relativistic doctrine on contemporary thinking, the feeling 
remains that it denies the assumption of rationality of moral judgements accepted 
through the ages by philosophers and common men alike. The efforts to find some 
way of making judgements rationally have, thus, continued. Although these efforts 
have taken a variety of forms, it has been widely realized that we can study norm- 
ative issues only with the help of facts of social life. For even if we cannot derive 
moral judgements from facts, which is all that the logical thesis claims, they are 
related to facts. The importance of this development can hardly be exaggerated, 
since it alone provides the basis for unfreezing the situation that has arisen in 
moral philosophy. 

That there is a close relationship between moral judgements and facts conforms 
to our everyday experience. For, as noted earlier, we invariably support our judge- 
ments with factual considerations. It is, therefore, not surprising that even those 
who agree with the emotivists that we cannot derive evaluative conclusions from 
factual premises, argue that the relationship between our judgements and (factual) 
reasons is logical and not psychological as the latter held. According to Hare, thus, 
moral reasoning takes the form of syllogism. We derive a moral judgement by 
combining a minor factual premise with a major moral premise.’ There is, no 
doubt, much truth in Hare’s analysis of moral reasoning. When a person, to take 
an example, turns down a marriage proposal on the ground of differences in caste, 
he is, in fact, relying on the principle of caste. Although in everyday life we may 


* David Easton, “The Decline of Moder Political Theory”, Journal of Politics (Austin, Texas}, 
vol 13,no 1, February 1951, p. 47. 
» RM. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1983), pp. 56-59. 
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not state our principles, moving freely from facts to judgements, analysis can re- 
veal the principles we are taking for granted. 

This view of ethical reasoning does seem to open the possibility of a rational 
discussion of moral judgements, since we can examine whether conclusions have 
been correctly derived from the premises. But there is no denying that it has seri- 
ous limitations, too. Since the relevance of our reasons depends on the principles 
we accept, those who do not share our principles are free to reject our judgements. 
This is why if one does not accept the principle of caste, one may regard the j udge- 
ment to tum down a marriage proposal on the ground of differences in caste as 
irrational. A person making a judgement, therefore, must show why we should 
accept his principle. He can, of course, cite more facts and another principle which 
together imply it; but, then, he must justify the latter principle, and so on. This 
procedure will come to an end when he reaches his “ultimate” principle. If, as is 
widely believed, an “ultimate” principle is merely a matter of choice, the claim 
that moral judgements may be rationally arrived at is only partially valid. 


IV 


There is also a feeling that this view of moral reasoning is at variance with what 
happens in everyday life, for we do not accept or reject reasons for moral judge- 
ment at will. For instance, when “one man pushes another out of the way”, we 
regard him as rude. In other words, we do not withhold judgement when factual 
conditions are fulfilled. In her analysis of such evaluative concepts as “rudeness” 
and “pride”, which are similar to moral concepts, Philippa Foot shows that they 
have fixed descriptive criteria. This provides the basis for her claim that moral 
concepts, too, have non-moral descriptive criteria. A person who is temperate, 
chaste or courageous will have certain characteristics and not others. We must, 
therefore, observe the standard criteria when we judge someone to be temperate, 
chaste or courageous.'° 

This seems a fair description of what happens in everyday life. In every society, 
people learn to regard certain actions as good or bad, moral or immoral, right or 
wrong, and so on. This is why they move freely from factual considerations to 
evaluations. But the trouble is that there are wide differences in moral concepts 
between different societies, even between different groups in a society. While 
members of a group or society, which accepts a certain normative position, may 
find moving from a factual premise to an evaluative conclusion legitimate, mem- 
bers of another group or society may regard the inference as illegitimate. There is 
also the fact that moral values change over time. At any given time, therefore, 
there may be significant differences cven within a group in moving from facts to 
judgements. To take an example, while today, modem, liberal Hindus approve, 
even encourage, intercaste marriages, ordinary Hindus continue to consider such 


* Philippa Foot, Virtwes and Vices (Oxford, 1978), pp. 96-131. 
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marriages undesirable. The connection between a factual premise and a moral 
Judgement is, thus, clear only to those who share a common normative standard. 
Since these standards are defined in a variety of ways by different cultural groups, 
the issue regarding how to decide questions of value remains. 

The very fact that values are culture-specific has, however, led several scholars 
to doubt the possibility of discussing normative questions meaningfully. Since we 
approach social reality in the conceptual frameworks obtaining in our societies, 
they believe that there are no facts independent of frameworks to which people 
from different cultural backgrounds could appeal. Although there is a feeling that 
this problem arises peculiarly in moral and political philosophy, the nature of the 
relationship between conceptual frameworks and empirical reality has, in fact, 
been a subject of intense discussion in many disciplines. In the philosophy of 
science, particularly, it is forcefully raised by Kuhn, who argues that scientists 
“normally” work within their theoretical frameworks, often ignoring the evidence 
against them. There is a great deal of enthusiasm for Kuhn’s arguments among 
social scientists who are critical of the attempts, inspired by the positivist trends in 
contemporary thought, to develop a science of society and politics by gathering 
facts. They are particularly attracted to the argument that we approach facts with 
the help of our concepts and theories. While the validity of this argument is beyond 
doubt, the question is whether we can critically examine our frameworks or not. 
Although it is not possible here to discuss the arguments advanced in the discus- 
sions generated by Kubn’s work, we should not ignore that scientists often criti- 
cally examine the theories they use. The truth, as Popper argues, is that our theories 
help us not only to discover the facts which corroborate them but also the facts 
which falsify them. Although, for sociological or psychological reasons, we often 
fail to take into account evidence against our ideas, whether scientific or norm- 
ative, it is doubtful whether this renders us incapable of taking cognizance of evi- 
dence against them. At least, this is not bome out by the history of ideas, which 
rather lends credence to the view that concepts or theories could be subjected to 
critical examination by those who use them."! 

As students of moral and political philosophy, we should also note that, while 
physicists must search for facts which undermine their theories, we may be forced 
to critically examine our principles by changes in social life. For the principles 
prevailing at a given time may not be able to regulate social life adequately after it 
has undergone major changes. The rise of the ordinary people—traders, craftsmen 
and others—in the Greek cities in the sixth century B.C., for example, created a set 
of problems which defined solution within societies based on oligarchic principles. 
A thinker like Aristotle, who is widely believed to have imbibed an oligarchic 
outlook, was compelled by the prevailing conditions to recognize their inadequacy 
and to develop new principles of distributive justice. 


1! Karl Popper, “Normal Science and Its Dangers”, in Imre Lakatos and Allan Musgrave, eda, 
Crincism and the Growth of Knowledge (Cambndge, 1981), pp. 51~58. But see, T.S. Kuhn, “Logic 
of Discovery or Psychology of Rescarch?”, in ibid., pp. 1-23 and “Reflections on My Critics”, in 
ibid., pp. 231-78. 
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This brings us back to the question whether, given the logical relationship be- 
tween fact and value, an ultimate principle is a matter of pure choice. Although 
this view is widely endorsed by scholars, there is also some dissatisfaction with it, 
since it not only goes against the assumption regarding the rationality of principles 
held through the ages, it also denies our everyday experience; namely, we gener- 
ally imbibe the principles obtaining in society rather than choose them. There is, no 
doubt, much truth in this objection. The question lying at the heart of moral theory 
is, however, whether we can critically examine the prevailing principles and, if we 
find them unsatisfactory, develop alternative principles. Those who emphasize 
our reliance on the principles obtaining in society, of course, do not deny these 
possibilities. What they question is the view that we are free to set up any principle 
we like, provided it meets such formal requirements as those stipulated by the 
concept of universalizability.? What principles we accept, they believe, depends 
on the substantive concerns of morality. The considerations we can legitimately 
advance in moral discussion are, thus, “necessarily” related to human good. We 
must show that what we regard “as morally wrong is somehow damaging and 
what [we regard] as morally right is somehow beneficial” to people.” This is how 
the exponents of the “naturalist” trends in contemporary thought show that our 
moral principles are closely connected with facts of social life. 

These scholars, thus, focus their attention on the subject matter of morality. 
They criticize contemporary moral philosophy, which tends to concentrate on the 
logical properties of moral concepts, for being “misguided in its aims and un- 
rewarding in its results”, The task is rather to concentrate on “its content, what it is 
about, the range or type of considerations on which it is founded.” This alone will 
help bring sanity to our discussions, for only when we know what we are talking 
about can we rationally decide what considerations are relevant in discussing moral 
issues. There is no doubt an element of truth in this view inasmuch as we cannot 
meaningfully discuss them in a vacuum. The trouble is, however, that there is little 
agreement on the main concern of morality, which is variously identified with 
happiness, needs, wants, interests and so on. An inquiry into the history of ideas 
would also show vast differences among past philosophers on what it was about. 
With this approach, thus, the nature of morality is likely to become a matter of 
definition. It is not surprising that exponents of this approach, who claim that the 
concept of human good lies at the heart of it, wonder whether the principles espoused 
by Homer, Aristotle and Nietzsche could even be considered moral principles. 

There is also a feeling that, since this approach assumes the possibility of deriv- 
ing moral judgements from facts about people’s needs, interests, or happiness, it 
violates what is called Hume’s Law. This is admitted, even emphasized, by 
exponents of this approach. Although they are not exactly happy with terms like 


£ For a discussion on this concept, see below. 
4 QJ. Wamock, Contemporary Moral Philosophy (London, 1967), p 57. 
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“naturalism” and “anti-naturalism”, they have little hesitation in saying that “it is 
proper to be a naturalist in ethics”. This conclusion is, however, not endorsed even 
by some of those who believe that facts “secrete” values. Although Taylor, for 
instance, believes that a concept like happiness provides “an adequate ground” for 
accepting moral judgements as good, he denies that “‘good’ means ‘conducive to 
human happiness’.”'* For we can always disagree about the nature of happiness or 
value other ends more than it. The attempt to derive values from facts is, thus, 
caught in a vicious circle. On the one hand, it is claimed that “facts” about people’s 
needs or interests, happiness or wants entail moral judgements and, on the other, it 
is admitted that, given differences in moral outlook, these concepts may be de- 
fined in a variety of ways. 

The “charge of circularity” is, however, not acceptable to many “naturalists” 
who place the concept of “human good” at the heart of moral reasoning. They 
reject it on the ground that whether an action harms or benefits a person does not 
involve “the exercise of moral judgement”.'’ They seem to think that this is essen- 
tially a factual question. There is, no doubt, an element of truth in this argument. A 
supporter of birth control, for instance, would refer to such factual considerations 
as the possibility of the mother’s death or injury and the need to provide adequate 
facilities for the children. This argument has, however, not succeeded in convinc- 
ing the critics of the “naturalist” trends in ethical thought, who feel that a Roman 
Catholic housewife might value more the submission to the will of God, the honour 
of motherhood, the creation of new life, and so on.'* The issues between the advo- 
cate of birth control and the Roman Catholic housewife cannot be settled “in terms 
of some supposed common evidence called human good and harm, since what 
they differ over is precisely the question of what constitutes human good and 
harm.” The argument of the critics is that serious differences exist as far as the 
concept of human good is concerned. Although this does not mean, as some of the 
critics are wont to think, that we cannot examine the worth of these interpreta- 
tions, there is no doubt that this concept could be defined in a variety of ways. This 
is why the critics are right in denying that attempts to derive principles from facts 
have succeeded. The “naturalists” seem to uncritically rely on the concept of human 
good generally accepted in the Western societies today. 


VI 


The point is that, while these scholars accept the prevailing view of human good, 
one has to show the legitimacy of moral concepts, whether those obtaining in any 
society or those being proposed, before they are approved. Some of even those 
who accept the validity of this objection feel, however, that we can learn a great 


H Charles Taylor, “Neutrality in Political Science”, in Peter Laslett and W.G. Runciman, ods., 
Philosophy, Politics and Society (Oxford, 1969), 3" senes, p. 61. 

8 Wamock, n. 13, p. 61. 

1 D.Z. Phillips and H.O. Mounce, Mora! Practices (London, 1970), pp. 58 ff. 
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deal from the way moral issues are discussed in everyday life. There is no doubt 
that everyday experience can help us to elucidate philosophical issues. We learn, 
for example, that in everyday life we evaluate actions by examining whether they 
conform to the standards obtaining in society. We do not approve of the conduct 
of a person who misappropriates the money belonging to another, breaks a prom- 
ise, marries outside his caste, and so on. This is how scholars like Toulmin feel we 
can discuss moral issues."’ There is a great deal of substance in this view. The 
trouble is, however, that it is not always easy to identify principles guiding us. The 
postal or railway employees who strike work or those belonging to the backward 
castes who demand reservation of seas in colleges and universities, may not know 
exactly what principles they are relying on. For, in general, we learn to make 
judgements by emulating others than by learning principles. 

This is not to deny that we can examine everyday judgements to clarify the 
principles which underlie them. But this could be a far more difficult exercise than 
is ordinarily assumed. For we are often in doubt and make judgements with hesi- 
tation or we are influenced by an excessive regard for our own interests. This 
difficulty has not escaped the attention of thinkers like Rawls who rely on every- 
day judgements for developing principles of justice. Rawls’s solution is to take 
into account what he calls “considered judgements”, judgements about which we 
have no doubt that they are correct." In contemporary Western societies, for ex- 
ample, religious intolerance and racial discrimination are regarded as unjust. This 
does not mean that Rawls regards “considered judgements” as beyond criticism. 
In fact, he points out that our attempts to clarify the principles underlying our 
judgements may even lead us to revise judgements about which we entertained no 
doubts initially. 

The trouble is, however, that there could be major disagreements on moral issues 
in society. We may make different judgements not only when, for example, we 
pay excessive attention to our own interests but also when we hold different moral 
principles. For example, in India there is a strong disagreement between those 
who accept principles of caste and those who accept egalitarian principles. This is 
why while some disapprove of intercaste marriages, others do not. Perhaps, this 
problem does not arise for Rawls since he develops his principles of justice in a 
society in which there is a wide consensus on moral issues. One is tempted to say 
that his approach to moral issues is the expression of contemporary Western soci- 
eties. We should remember, however, that civilized societies have often been sharply 
divided on moral issues. In situations like this we would have to decide which 
principles are valid. This question lies at the heart of moral theory, too. Toulmin 
points out that this is the second task of moral reasoning. : 

According to Toulmin, in order to evaluate our moral principles and, if we find 
them inadequate, to develop new principles, we have to identify the fimction or 
purpose of morality, which, he feels, is to minimize human suffering. A moral rule 


17 Stephen Toulmin, Reason in Ethics (Cambridge, 1964), pp. 222-25. 
18 John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (London, 1976), pp. 17-22, 46-53, 577-87. 
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could, thus, be judged by examining whether it tends to reduce conflicts of inter- 
ests in society. Although Toulmin does not say that “the right practice” means the 
practice which “would involve the least conflict of interests”, he argues that it is 
always a good reason if a practice does have such a characteristic. In spite of the 
wide interest attracted by Toulmin’s arguments, scholars often wonder whether it 
is indeed the function of morality to minimize suffering. Even those who agree 
that some such considerations do play a role in moral reasoning, question whether 
the only function of morality is to minimize human suffering. 

We should remember, however, that it is much more humane to decrease suf- 
fering than to increase happiness, which many regard as the function of morality. 
In a world characterised by poverty, hunger, and disease, it also seems easier to 
know what causes suffering than to know what makes one happy. Through the 
centuries, no doubt, there has been a great deal of discussion on the concept of 
happiness. An inquiry would show, however, that there are major disagreements 
among thinkers regarding this. While early liberals like Bentham argued that the 
best way to make the largest number of people happy was by maximizing utilities, 
later liberals like J.S. Mill emphasised the need to develop human potentialities. 
There is also a feeling that the attempt to realize happiness by some often ad- 
versely affects others. According to scholars like Macpherson, who are influenced 
by Marxist thinking, the market institutions developed to enable people to maxi- 
mize utilities result in the exploitation of large sections of society. But what is 
often ignored is that the developmental concept, too, could have ill consequences. 
Aristotle, for example, considered those unable to pursue intellectual and aes- 
thetic activities unfit for membership of the ideal state." In recent times, the devel- 
opmental concept has led scholars like Feyerabend to ignore the sufferings of 
“millions of people”.” 

This does not mean, however, that the attempt to minimize sufferings is without 
difficulties. For suffering is the result, not merely of crime or disease but also of 
conflict of interests between different sections of society. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that scholars like Toulmin place the need to remove clashes of interests at 
the heart of moral reasoning. Few will deny that through the centuries social life 
has been characterised by conflicts of interests. An inquiry into the history of 
political thought will also show that past thinkers were deeply concerned about 
conflicts between demos and oligarchs in the ancient Greek cities, parliamentar- 
ians and royalists in seventeenth century England, workers and capitalists in nine- 
teenth century Europe, and so on. They analysed the interests of different groups, 
examining their merits, and accepting the legitimacy of some while rejecting that 
of others. In everyday life, too, conflicts of interests between different sections of 
society are commonly discussed. There is also little hesitation in questioning the 
legitimacy of the interests of the upper castes, the racialists, and so on. However, a 


” Politics, 1329 a. 
2 Paul Feyerabend, “How to Defend Society Against Science”, in Ian Hacking, ed., Scientific 
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feeling has grown among scholars that we should not disregard the interests of any 
section of society. According to Hare, for example, when our interests clash with 
those of others, we should look for compromise. And the best way to bring about 
one is to put ourselves in their shoes. Instead of accepting principles which recog- 
nize only our interests as legitimate, thus, we should adopt the attitude of give and 
take. It may be noted that this view was advanced at a time when sociologists were 
claiming the emergence of a kind of politics in which bargaining played a major 
role. Although they claimed that this had resulted in the “end of ideology”, what 
had happened was that in Western societies a consensus had developed on liberal 
democratic values, which provided a necessary condition for the politics of give 
and take2! Those who place compromise and bargaining at the heart of moral 
reasoning, thus, operate within the moral assumptions of these societies. The ques- 
tion which concerns us is, however, why we should not examine the legitimacy of 
interests. This does not mean that we must sacrifice the interests of some section 
of society but that we should not hesitate to critically examine them. How we can 
do so is, of course, the question. 

One way to discuss this question meaningfully is by examining how past politi- 
cal thinkers approached moral issues. The trouble is, however, that, in spite of the 
immense interest historians have taken in past ideas, there is not much clarity on 
the nature of the traditional approach. Many would even wonder whether, given 
major philosophical differences among past thinkers, we could find anything com- 
mon in them. This could be a legitimate doubt. But an inquiry into the history of 
political thought clearly shows that thinkers like Plato and Aristotle wrote in 
response to the problems of their societies.2 Historians of ideas often refer to the 
social and political problems while reconstructing the historical context of past 
thinkers. Those looking for some agreement among them may not regard this as a 
very exciting discovery, But for those interested in studying moral questions, the 
importance of having a clear conception of moral problems cannot be exagger- 
ated. For we can decide what considerations are relevant in discussing moral issues 
in their context rather than in a vacuum. It seems, however, that contemporary 
scholars, who are preoccupied with logical questions, have not given much thought 
to the nature of moral problems. This is perhaps why there is little clarity as to how 
we should discuss moral issues. 

This view will not, of course, be acceptable to many. Even those who agree that 
contemporary scholarship has been obsessed with logical issues would deny that it 
has not given thought to the kind of considerations which are relevant in moral 
discussion. They might even argue that logical analysis of moral concepts has 
helped in exploring these considerations and give as an example the concept of 
universalizability as developed by Hare. This concept means that, while we are 
free to adopt any principle we like, we can legitimately adopt only those which 
can regulate social life adequately. Although, given human fraility, we may be 
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tempted to make judgements which favour us, we are constrained by the demands 
of “universalizability”, which is one of the fundamental characteristics of moral 
principles, to accept only those principles which we are willing to allow others to 
use.” This, Hare believes, will compel us to take into account interests of others 
also. Thus, although he denies the possibility of deducing moral principles from 
our understanding of human good, he agrees with the “naturalists” in placing the 
question of “good and harm done to people” at the heart of moral reasoning. But 
the concept of universalizability, too, is not accepted by many as a satisfactory 
requirement of moral reasoning. It is generally criticized on the ground that it is 
consistent with any moral position that is strongly held. This is why a successful 
entrepreneur may not be unduly concerned that his market operations adversely 
affect the business interests of others. He may also have no hesitation in conceding 
that they, too, may legitimately not give much thought to his interests, were he to 
come out on the losing side. 

Hare is, of course, right that instead of discussing questions like the relationship 
between fact and value, as scholars have generally done, in the abstract, we should 
discuss them in the context of how moral issues arise. The question is, however, 
whether they arise, as he argues, when we choose a course of action. According to 
his model of reasoning, a person wanting, for example, to exact his debt by putting 
his debtor into prison, asks whether he would approve a principle to put debtors 
into prison if they do not pay. Since this implies putting him, too, into prison, were 
he not to pay his debt, he must be ready to accept the logical consequences of his 
principles. Although this style of reasoning has been popular among scholars, in- 
cluding Hare’s critics, this is not how we approach moral issues in everyday life. 
For, ordinarily, we have recourse to the principles obtaining in society. This does 
not mean that we never examine them critically, modifying them or replacing 
them with new principles. But we generally do so when, thanks to the changes in 
social life, they are unable to provide adequate guidance. For generations, people 
in India, to take an example, have relied on the principle of caste for regulating 
social life. It is only in recent times, following far reaching changes in social life, 
that they have gradually begun to discuss it critically and to examine the possibil- 
ity of relying on alternative principles. Hare’s concept of moral reasoning may 
give us “the freedom to form our own opinions about moral questions”, but it is at 
variance with what happens in everyday life. Í 

This argument is, however, open to objections. Although in recent decades there 
has been a strong tendency to have recourse to everyday experience, one may 
wonder whether an argument can be indicted simply for deviating from it. The test 
of a concept of moral reasoning is not whether it agrees with what happens in 
everyday life but whether it helps us to approach normative issues meaningfully. 
Although we may note that Hare’s approach deviates from what happens in every- 
day life, we must take his claim seriously that it helps in studying moral issues 
meaningfully. In fact, he feels that his approach, far from being peculiar to ethics, 
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has much in common with the ways in which we reason in other disciplines. In 
particular, it is similar to the nature of theorizing in the natural sciences, especially 
as elucidated by Popper. If in the natural sciences, we propound hypotheses and 
then look for ways of testing them, in ethics we put forward principles and exam- 
ine their logical consequences. There are, of course, some important differences in 
the ways in which we reason in these disciplines. For example, while in the natural 
sciences, which deal with empirical reality, we check hypotheses with the help of 
facts, in ethics, which deals with prescriptions, we rely on singular prescriptions 
for checking principles. All the same, Hare argues, moral reasoning is similar to 
scientific reasoning inasmuch as “it too is a kind of exploration”. Although Hare 
may be right that moral reasoning has much in common with the approaches used 
in other disciplines, central to Popper’s argument is the claim that in the natural 
sciences, theories are developed in the context of problems which arise when 
existing theories fail to account for the phenomenon they pertain to. We put 
forward hypotheses which may help in explaining those phenomena adequately. 
There are, thus, major differences between Hare’s account of moral reasoning and 
Popper’s account of scientific reasoning. Whereas the former holds that we de- 
velop a moral principle while choosing a course of action, the latter holds that we 
theorize when our theories fail to explain the phenomena they purport to explain, 
not when we try to explain a particular phenomena. In other words, the problems 
of existing theories provide the context in which scientific thinking takes place. 
Drawing far reaching implications from his analysis of the logic of scientific in- 
quiry, Popper argues that we can study any phenomenon rationally only in the 
context of problems. The importance of this argument for moral philosophy can- 
not be exaggerated, for only in the context of the problems of social life can we 
meaningfully discuss what arguments are relevant and evaluate them adequately. 
It is true that a person may choose a course of action unmindful that it adversely 
affects the interests of others and have second thoughts when he realizes that if 
others choose the same course, his interests would suffer. But we should not ignore 
the possibility that, if he thinks this course to be morally right, he may favour it, 
even if it harms his own interests, let alone those of others. The question is, there- 
fore, how to decide which considerations are relevant in studying whether a course 
of action is morally right. Hare’s analysis of the context in which moral thinking 
takes place does not help much, for when we choose a course of action, perhaps all 
we ask is whether we can universalize our judgement. This is why we must give 
thought to the nature of the problems in whose context we can study moral issues 
meaningfully. 

In this context, it is worth recalling that over the centuries the problems facing 
society provided the context in which theorizing about politics took place. Al- 
though this has often been recognized by historians of ideas, it has not been real- 
ized that this enabled past thinkers to study moral issues rationally. Even a thinker 
like Popper, who shows that Plato and Marx wrote in the context of social and 
political problems of their societies, ignores this. This is all the more surprising 
because in his writings he always emphasizes the need to theorize in the context of 
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problems. However, many might find this criticism besides the point. For there is 
a strong feeling, particularly among scholars belonging to the Frankfurt school, 
that, as a positivist, he denies the possibility of studying normative issues ratio- 
nally. What lends credence to this view is that, when Popper discusses the nature of 
the rational approach to politics, he argues that we cannot determine ends by “purely 
rational” means but only by “some kind of intuition”. This is why he regards 
them as “abstract goods”, “predetermined ends”, “utopian dreams”, and “dreams 
of our poets and prophets”. No wonder, then, that Popper argues that “these dreams 
of beautiful world” have no place in social and political life and, accordingly, advo- 
cates the method of “piecemeal engineering”. 

This view, however, ignores not only Popper’s oft-repeated claim that he is not 
a positivist but also his attack on the positivist position on values. No doubt, he 
begins by endorsing the orthodox position that, given the logical distinction be- 
tween fact and value, we can “never” derive values from facts. But he insists that 
this does not mean that “norms are meaningless”. In sharp contrast to the positivist 
position, he argues that standards “are open to rational discussion”. While this 
may force his critics to take a second look at their interpretation, it is not parti- 
cularly helpful to those studying moral! questions. For if they follow Popper in 
treating values as responses to facts, they would also find, like him, “an element of 
arbitrariness” in deciding them. The reason is that, since different responses may 
be supported with cogent arguments, it is often difficult to choose between them. 
Although in his numerous writings Popper emphasizes the importance of thinking 
in the context of problems, he does not, at least in the Open Society, discuss the 
nature of moral problems. 

In his study of political thought, however, Popper shows that the issues in re- 
sponse to which political thinkers traditionally wrote arose in social and political 
life. He analyzes the political ideas of Plato in the context of the gradual dissol- 
ution of the “closed”, tribal societies of ancient Greece.” The change began uncon- 
sciously with the growth of commerce and a new class engaged in trade and 
seafaring in the eighth century s.c. In the course of time, this class challenged the 
supremacy of the class of landed proprietors in the social and political life of the 
cities. This created a set of problems that preoccupied the Greeks for long. At- 
tempts were made to solve them by giving the ordinary pecple—the merchants, 
artisans, craftsmen and others—a share in power. The constitution drafted by Solon 
and the reforms introduced by Cleisthenes, Pericles and others in Athens were 
some of these attempts. Thus, by the time Plato was writing, the ordinary people 
were freely participating in the political life of several cities. But, as the feudal 
elements were not reconciled to the loss of their privileges, an intense struggle 
between them and the ordinary people ensued. This is how Popper reconstructs the 
social and political problems in whose context Plato wrote. But even after analyzing 
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Plato’s thought in the context of these problems, Popper remains ambivalent. For 
he does not examine the adequacy of Plato’s concept of justice by asking whether 
it provided a rational basis for solving the prevalent social and political problems. 
What he does is to criticize Plato for opting for a society based on a rigid class 
division rather than for a classless society. His argument is evidently based on the 
assumption that values are responses to the facts of social life. If Plato responded 
in one way, he can respond in another. The fact nevertheless remains that Popper’s 
analysis shows that Plato developed his concept of justice in response to the 
problems of ancient Greek society. 

It can, thus, be argued that major changes in social life may render it difficult 
for the existing principles to regulate it. This provides the context of normative 
reasoning. The problems which concern social and political thinkers are, thus, not 
different from those which concern the ordinary people. The difference lies mainly 
in their efforts to find solutions on the bases of more careful empirical analyses. 
Aristotle’s concept of justice, for example, was based on a detailed analysis which 
showed that the social and political instability characterizing the ancient Greek 
cities was the result of an intense struggle between the champions of the new 
social order and those who enjoyed privileges under the older order. Since he 
developed it in the form of a solution to the problems facing the ancient Greek 
society, and did not deduce it from his empirical analysis, he is not guilty of com- 
mitting any logical impropriety. Nor should the validity of his concept of justice 
be judged by its ability to generate happiness, or to satisfy certain wants and needs, 
or by its aesthetic qualities but by its ability to provide an adequate basis for solv- 
ing the problems facing ancient Greek society. 


vil 


The task of political thinkers is, thus, set by social conditions and not by scholarly 
considerations. If we rely on scholarly considerations for defining our problems, 
we may, as a recent attempt to develop value theory shows, face serious difficul- 
ties. The task before a political thinker today, according to Macpherson, is to “re- 
build” democratic theory, the reason being that the “ontological assumptions” on 
which it is based are “internally inconsistent”.”’ In a fascinating analysis of the 
moral theory that provides the basis for Western societies, he shows that it rests on 
two maximizing claims: a claim that democratic society maximizes individual 
utilities and another that it maximizes men’s powers—their potential for using and 
developing their uniquely human capacities. These claims are based on different 
concepts of man. While the claim to maximize utilities is based on the view of man 
as 2 consumer or desirer, the claim to maximize individual powers is based on the 
view of man as a doer or enjoyer of his uniquely human attributes. According to 
Macpherson, the concept of man as a consumer was “brought in by the needs of 
the capitalist society”. As “an incentive to get the productive work of the society 
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done”, the capitalist society required the right of unlimited appropriation and this 
right was justified by assuming man to be an infinite desirer. The view of man as 
a doer, which is “almost an opposite” to the view of man as a consumer, came as a 
reaction against the view of man held by the utilitarians. But the utilitarian concept 
was so deeply rooted in the liberal tradition that it could not be driven out. The 
result, Macpherson argues, is that democratic theory, which we inherited from the 
nineteenth century, is “an uneasy compromise between the two views of man’s 
essence”. 

What makes it possible for us to “revise” the “ontological base” of democratic 
theory is the technological revolution taking place in our time. By opening the 
possibility of realizing an era of plenty, says Macpherson, it has created conditions 
for the first time in the history of mankind for the realization of the concept of man 
as a doer on a large scale. And, by rendering the incentive of the right to unlimited 
appropriation “to get the productive work of society done” unnecessary, it has 
made it possible for us to dispense with the “irrational” view of man which regards 
consumption as the end. The essence of Macpherson’s revision of democratic 
theory, thus, lies in basing it solely on the concept of man as a doer—a concept 
that envisages the “exercise of one’s energies in accordance with some rational 
purpose”. In spite of the vigour with which Macpherson tries to “rebuild” demo- 
cratic theory, however, problems remain. Although the technological revolution 
makes it possible for us to realize the view of man as a doer, the trouble is that, 
since it operates in a market economy, it strengthens the image of man as an infin- 
ite consumer.” As technology increases productivity, profitable production will 
require the creation of new wants. The directors of the productive system would, 
therefore, seek to confirm the image of man as an infinite consumer. This is clear 
from the efforts being made by the mass media. The trouble lies, therefore, not so 
much, as Macpherson thinks, with democratic theory as with the social reality. Or, 
rather, the social reality is the source of its troubles, which our analytical inquiries 
can hardly bring to an end. The task is, thus, not to try to make our normative 
theories consistent but to analyze social reality with the purpose of understanding 
problems facing society and, on the basis of such an understanding, to try to find 
solutions to them. This is not to deny the importance of clarifying the assumptions 
of our normative positions, studying their implications, analyzing their limitations 
and weaknesses, and so on. But these inquiries become much more meaningful 
when we study practical problems than when we pursue them for their own sake or 
for the sake of satisfying our “curiosity”. 

The purpose of normative reasoning is, thus, to develop principles which could 
provide the basis for solving the problems facing society. It is not to help produce 
a society that is creative, for example, or virile, or beautiful. It is not even con- 
cemed with the generation of happiness. In any case, concepts like happiness, 
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wants and needs are themselves normative concepts that can be interpreted in a 
variety of ways. Instead of relying on them to define the concept of morality, we 
should concentrate on solving social problems. To define morality with the help of 
our values helps neither in understanding past moral ideas, nor, what is more import- 
ant, in developing new principles. It is, of course, not possible to say in advance 
what kind of problems societies will face in the future, nor how best they could be 
solved. All we can say is that we should try to solve them rationally. But surely 
this is not the only way societies have sought to cope with their problems. Instead 
of changing the way in which it was organized, an ancient society like Sparta 
sought to arrest change by taking recourse to abolition of property, eugenics, large 
scale militarization, and so on. In our times, societies have often relied on secret 
police, censorship, suppression of dissent, even on exterminating people in gas 
chambers. In general, however, they try to cope with their problems by making 
“adjustments and readjustments” within the existing framework of institutions. 
This is a legitimate method of dealing with problems which raise questions re- 
garding means to agreed ends. But when problems raise serious questions about 
the way social and political life is organized, instead of hoping to “muddle through”, 
we should develop a new moral basis for it. This is how we can try to solve these 
problems rationally. 


The task of students of international politics is, thus, to concern themselves with 
problems facing the international community and to try to find solutions to them. 
This would require a careful analysis of social, economic, and political forces 
shaping the world. This is a difficult exercise. But this alone would help us formu- 
late moral proposals meaningfully. Those who want to give moral thinking an 
important place in the study of international politics should give serious thought to ` 
this. The temptation to place “abstract goods”, “utopian blueprints”, and “dreams 
of a beautiful world” at the heart of their study may be strong, but should be 
resisted. 
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Africa, New World Order and the 
Lessons of Zaire 


Hassan A. Saliu and Abiola A. Lipede 








Africa is a continent of contradictions. Governments have been changed and re- 
gimes replaced in ways that are quite unconventional. There have been military 
coups, overthrow of regimes by rebel groups, and insurgent operations in various 
parts of the continent from time to time, an example being the case of Uganda. As 
for the insurgent/liberation movements, there is a distinct difference in their methods 
of alliances and operations between the Cold War era and the following period. 
During the Cold War, ideology played a crucial role in forming the pattern of 
alliances and rebel groups aimed at overthrowing existing regimes. The external 
actors had their cut-out roles in the African continent on the basis of East-West 
ideological rivalry. But the ground realities in the African continent changed sub- 
stantially with the end of the Cold War and the subsequent developments. The 
changed global order had its impact on the nature of insurgent operations and 
regime responses in the African continent. The Ethiopia-Somalia conflict is one 
case; Zaire is another. . 

Much against the wishes of the Zaireans, President Joseph Mobutu had been 
propped up by the Western powers to act as a buffer against communist infiltra- 
tion from the Great Lakes. But with the end of the Cold War rivalry and the disin- 
tegration of the Soviet Union, there took place a substantial change in the 
international power structure and the foreign policy objectives of the Western pow- 
ers. They no longer felt the utility of protecting their former anti-communist ally 
in Zaire. President Mobutu, however, could not comprehend the implications of 
such a change in the international scene. As a result, when the opposition forces 
launched their scathing attack against his regime, Mobutu found himself in a pre- 
carious position. Initially, he sought to cling to power believing that his earlier 
strategies would work, but ultimately he had to make way for Lawrence Desire 
Kabila. 
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Kabila sought to rebuild Zaire after thirty-two years of Mobutu’s misrule, brutal- 
ity, and exploitation. And finally, Zaire was replaced with the Democratic Republic 
of Congo under Kabila. This article discusses the genesis of the Zairean crisis and 
the lessons it carries for the whole of Africa and the world at large in the context of 
the changed global scenario. 


The “New World Order” 


The Fall of the Berlin Wall, the disbandment of the Warsaw Pact leading to the 
growing rapprochement between the West and the Soviet Union, and the eventual 
disintegration of the USSR indicated the emergence of a “New World Order”. 
Some scholars, while accepting the significant changes in the world scene, con- 
tend that the new scenario can best be described as the post-Cold War order (and 
not as the New World Order). They argue that the old order established after the 
Second World War is still in existence; in fact in some cases it is even becoming 
stronger. G. John Ikenberry remarks: 


What ended with the Cold War was bipolarity, the nuclear stalemate, and de- 
cades of containment of the Soviet Union, seemingly the most dramatic and 
consequential features of the post-War era. But, the world order created in the 
middle to late 1940s endures, more extensive and in some respects more robust: 
than during its Cold-War years.’ 


The end of the Cold War and the disintegration of the USSR suggest the expansion 
of the West.’ Charles Kupchan appears more enthusiastic about the victory of the 
West in the ideological war. In his opinion, the West has a cause to celebrate. Its 
values such as liberal democracy, market economy, etc., have all triumphed over 
the ones propagated by its rival East. These values are now being paraded as global 
concerns.‘ However, as Bola Akinterinwa has rightly pointed out, even within the 
West, there are many perspectives on the post-Cold War era.) While the USA is 
more concerned about imposing her values on other nations through the Pax- 
Americana project, France appears to insist on an order in which the European 
nations will have a common agenda, with little attention paid to Africa.‘ This article 
argues that a New World Order is, indeed, emerging. Even though it is under the 
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control of the West, there still exist some indications of disequilibrium within the 
new order.’ 

It seems that the new order does not have any concern for the interests of Africa. 
If anything, like the earlier order, it also seeks to further marginalize Africa in 
global politics. Such a lack of concern is manifest in the composition and demand 
for the restructuring of the UN Security Council. Even in the changed context, the 
African continent, which accounts for one-third of the total members of the UN, 
enjoys no permanent representation in the UNSC. While discussions are going on ` 
in various quarters to work out the modalities to accommodate Japan and Ger- 
many in the Council, as permanent members with veto power, little is being dis- 
cussed about the aspirations of the Africans for such a position. 

The second aspect of the new order vis-d-vis Africa is the reluctance of the 
dominant world powers to get involved in the internal affairs of the continent. 
This is in sharp contrast to the trend during the Cold War era when ideological 
rivalry between the two Super Powers bad its repercussions on the international 
situation in Africa in terms of the involvement of extra-regional actors. It seems 
that the relevance of Africa in bipolarity has been lost to that order. This explains 
why, the crises in Liberia, Sierra Leone and to some extent Somalia have not 
witnessed any significant extra-African involvement. All these countries are now 
left to think for themselves.? Hence, Somalia finds itself mired in internecine strife 
in the absence of any effective central government. The crisis in Sudan, Angola, 
Zaire, Congo and others are left likewise.’ - 

Third, the emphasis placed on democracy by the West has exposed most African 
states to outside dictates/interference. This has led Julius Nyerere, the well-known 
African statesman to comment that democracy should not be conceived as Coca- 
Cola.!° While forcing democracy on Africa, the cultural specificities of the conti- 
nent are being ignored completely. Going by the strong emphasis on a multi-party 
system, it becomes evident that Uic new order fully cndorses the Western brand of 
democracy.'' However, in some cases, especially in Zaire under Mobutu, the pro- 
moters of democracy have allowed the regime to make a mockery of the concept. 
This has given credence to the accusation that the West is selective in its pursuit of 
the democratic agenda in the world.” 

Fourth, the regime of Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP), though initi- 
ated before the disintegration of the Soviet Union, has worsened the African eco- 
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nomic scene with the advent of the new order. Contrary to expectations, Africa’s 
external debt has increased multifold and the real income has fallen. All this has 
necessitated the reparation crusade." But this crusade has been treated with deafen- 
ing silence, if not insensitivity.‘ Consequently, the continent’s economy is in- 
creasingly becoming hopeless with a vast majority of the population living below 
the world poverty level. 

Finally, in the absence of an intense bipolar competition of yesteryears, the 
West no longer needs to prop up autocratic leaders to safeguard its interests. As a 
result, many dictators, who used to play key roles in the scheme of Cold War 
politics, have become redundant in the context of the new order. Under the new 
dispensation, leaders who are willing to protect Western interests and at the same 
time adopt democratic mechanisms are preferred. 


The Zairean Crisis 


Zaire has a long history of political instability which can be traced back to the 
precolonial era. Congo, which was then under Belgian control, had vast deposits 
of mineral wealth. Belgian companies like Union Miniera du Haut Katanga and 
the British Company Tanganyika exploited the human and material resources of 
Congo to maximize their profits. Belgian and other interests dictated close cooper- 
ation between mineral rich areas and other European capitals for the protection of 
their economic interest." This created tensions between various ethnic groups and 
affected their perceptions of the Congolese nation. This had its impact on the type 
of independence granted to the Congolese. Ethnic divisions in the country were 
intensified as Article 6 of La Loi Fondamentale Sur Les Structure de Congo (the 
Basic Law) which endorsed the indivisibility of the Congolese state was compro- 
mised.'* This explained the secessionist attempts by a number of groups, such as 
Katanga and South Kasai, and the series of political and constitutional crises which 
plagued the country in the immediate post-independence period." It facilitated the 
UN intervention as well as the overt and covert involvement by the Belgians, 
Americans, and others, in the politics of the country.!* 
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The tense and antagonistic political situation culminated in the murder af a 
charismatic leader like Patrice Lumumba and the exile (and later on, death) of 
others like Kasavubu and Tsenbe. According to some, the West connived with the 
murder of Lumumba. The reasons were not far to seek. In the age of Cold War 
rivalry, the West was quite conscious of the geo-strategic importance of post- 
independent Congo. The West wanted to impose a leader who would not only 
protect its economic interests in Congo but also act as a bulwark against the spread 
of Communism in East, Central, and Southem African sub-regions. Hence, Lumumba 
was ousted and in his place came Mobutu Sese Seko. 

The coming into power of Mobutu was a milestone in the country’s history. 
Such a change of guard resulted in the exclusion of the supporters of Lumumba 
from key government positions forcing them into exile, where they prepared them- 
selves for an armed insurgency. As for Mobutu, many regarded him as .. Belgian 
man who later became a US agent.'? Thus, at the centre of the crisis in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo was the Mobutu regime which was a creation of Westem 
conspiracy.” : 

More than three decades of dictatorial rule by Mobutu stamped out all forms of 
dissent and opposition. He served the US interest very well by providing overt and 
covert support of Jonas Savimbi in Angola. His policy of cooperation with the 
apartheid regime in South Africa and the Portuguese in Angola and Mozambique 
thwarted African hopes of isolating the white administrations in these countries. 

Mobutu’s undemocratic style of governance was tolerated by the West during 
the Cold War period. Although Legislative Council elections were held in October 
1977, Mobutu was returned to power unopposed in December of the same year. 
The Union Pour La Democratic et Je Progress Social (UDPS) and the Front 
Congolans Pour Le Retablissement de Democratic (FCD) were two groups estab- 
lished to oppose Mobutu’s one party system of government in the 1980s.?! 

As the winds of change towards democratic rule swept through Africa and as 
the Cold War politics and the concomitant rivalry and antagonism disappeared, 
Mobutu’s importance in the power play between the East and the West reduced 
substantially. His regime came under pressure from the US, France, and the Euro- 
pean Union to initiate democratic reforms in Zaire. Pressure from the West came 
in the form of suspension of external credit to his regime by the Bretton Woods 
Institutions (IMF and the World Bank), suspension of foreign aid by the European 
Union and the US under Article 5 of the Lome IV Convention and the Brooke 
Amendment respectively, and by banning Mobutu’s visit to the US with his family. 
There were internal pressures too. 
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When Mobutu introduced mechanisms of popular consultations in the form of 
the High Council of the Republic, it appeared that the Zairean leader had, some- 
how, bowed to the internal and external pressures for the democratization of Zairean 
polity. In effect, however, it proved to be part of his master plan to perpetuate 
himself in power through the manipulation of that very democratic process. His 
call for a one-year transition period, the new transitional government, and the 
promise of holding presidential elections by the end of 1991, were all part of his 
elaborate game plan.” 

That the whole process was a facade, became evident by 1993, when Mobutu 
renewed his policy of repression against political activists in the country. In the 
wake of such renewed repression, the US and Belgium issued a joint statement in 
1993 asking Mobutu to hand over power to the Prime Minister of Zaire.” In spite 
of this, the US policy (of cautious Engagement) came under criticism on the ground 
that the Western pressure mounted on Mobutu was mild as compared to the one on 
other autocratic kleptomaniacs. The critics pointed out that even in the midst of 
political repression, aid was still reaching Zaire through the UN agencies and other 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs).™ 

In addition to political oppression, Mobutu also mismanaged the country’s 
economy and almost destroyed its social foundations. He established a culture of 
corruption in Zaire and used part of the illegal money, thus acquired, to promote a 
personality cult in his bid to stay in power. The mismanagement of the economy, 
coupled with lack of fiscal discipline, created severe economic problems by 1991 
affecting almost every aspect of Zairean life. For instance, by 1990 the GDP stood 
at $260. By 1991, the level of inflation reached around 8000 per cent and the 
unemployment figure touched an all time high. A reduction in copper and cobalt 
production saw the country’s foreign exchange reserve plummeting to $35 m, 
which was not even sufficient to pay the country’s import bills for two weeks. 
While Zaire became one of Africa’s poorest countries and the Zaireans had to 
negotiate with the most harsh economic conditions, Mobutu had been able to amass 
a huge personal fortune owning palatial buildings and other real estate property in 
South Africa, France, Belgium, and other European capitals. 

Thus, humiliated by political oppression and impoverished by economic exploi- 
tation, most Zaireans were left with no option but to seek refuge in neighbouring 
countries and beyond in order to organize themselves and carry out the fight for 
the political and economic emancipation of their country. Such exodus swelled 
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the ranks of opposition centres in neighbouring countries like Angola, Zambia, 
and others, where they were already preparing to wage a war against the Mobutu 
regime.” 

Mobutu’s policies towards the region in general and Zaire’s immediate 
neighbours in particular endeared him to very few African leaders and their peoples. 
Zaire’s alleged activities against Northern Angola and support for the Frente 
Nacional de Libertasao de Angola (the FLNA) of Holden Roberto and for the 
subversive activities of the FLEC against Cabinda, strained relations between 
Mobutu and the Angolan leadership in the 1960s and 1970s. His unwavering sup- 
port for the UNITA under Savimbi and his willingness to be used by the US as a 
conduit for financial, military and other support to Savimbi in the 1970s, 1980s 
and 1990s, antagonized not only the Movimento Popular de Libertacao de Angola 
(MPLA) leadership but also leaders in the southem African sub-region, who were 
making strenuous efforts to bring an end to the civil war in Angola. The couse- 
quences of the war for the entire region were indeed far reaching. The policy of 
economic destabilization, followed by the UNITA and South Africa adversely 
affected the post-independent economic development of most countries in the sub- 
region . Mobutu’s close relationship with the Portuguese and the apartheid regime 
of South Africa caused much resentment and anger among the leaders in the region. 

Moreover, Mobutu and the relationship of his administration with the Tutsis in 
Zaire, Rwanda and Burundi had been strained over the years. His pro-Hutu pos- 
ture made it necessary for the Tutsis to quest for their security. The 1991 Masisi 
massacre of Tutsis in Zaire, the increase in the intensity of ethnic clashes in 1993 
and their reoccurrence in October 1996, continuing attempts by Zairean soldiers 
and the Hunde people to drive Tutsis out of the Kivu area, and attempts to deprive 
them of their land made the Tutsis more vulnerable and insecure. The continuing 
ethnic tensions in the Great Lakes region increased the determination of most to 
resolve the intractable problems in the East and Central African sub-region. Many 
believed that a solution would be incomplete without the removal of Mobutu from 
office. 

The popular movement against Mobutu dated back to 1967 when Kabila founded 
the Popular Revolutionary Party (the PRP) to carry out the struggle against the 
Mobutu regime. The group carried out subversive activities against the state. In 
May 1975, it spectacularly kidnapped four Western students to draw world atten- 
tion to their cause. There was also an attempted coup against the Mobutu regime 
in the same year.” But the opposition forces in the country remained divided even 
in the face of the widespread resentment within the army and its lack of total 
loyalty to Mobutu and the increasing vulnerability of the state. 


% Sources maintam that 200,000 Zaireans fled to Angola after Shaba L Other Zairean activists 
were in Zambia. 
D African Contemporary Records Annual Survey and Documents, 1977-1978 (New York, 1977). 
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As part of the popular upsurge against Mobutu, the Congolese National Liber- 
ation Front (the FNLC) under Nathaniel Mbumba launched its first attack, Shaba 
I, in 1997; a second attack, Shaba II, was launched in the following year.” The 
Kolwezi Operation in 1978 and an uprising near Idiofa further exposed the vulner- 
ability of the Mobutu regime. By the late 1970s, it became clear that Mobutu’s 
only asset was not his military strength but the lack of unity among the various 
opposition groups working for the overthrow of the regime. This was soon real- 
ized by the opposition groups who resolved to come under one single body called 
the Supreme Liberation Council. This Council consisted of Kabila’s PRP, 
Mbumba’s FNLC, and Antoine Gizenga’s United Lumumbist Party (PALU). 

Of all, Kabila’s insurgent group appeared more active and effective. This group 
operated from East and Central Zaire, and had the privilege of working with, though 
for a brief period, Che Guevera, the renounced Bolivian revolutionary leader. 
Kabila’s group was involved in the Simba rebellion in 1984. In 1985, it launched 
another attack from Tanzania which killed around 100 people. This resulted in the 
establishment of a rebel government in Moba.” Till the 1990s, Kabila and his 
group continued insurgency operations against the Mobutu regime in the areas of 
the Fizi and Barka mountains in the country. 

There was also non-violent resistance in the country in the 1990s. For example, 
the Christian groups organized a march protesting against government misrule 
and oppression which was brutally suppreased by the Zairean army leading to the 
death of many. Their call for the reconvening of the sovereign National Confer- 
ence, however, yielded positive results as it was put back on the agenda.» Further, 
a strike, organized by the Soired Union of Radical Opposition, paralyzed eco- 
nomic life in Kinshasa. 

Finally, in 1993, a mutiny by some units of the Zairean army resulted in large 
scale looting and killing and raping of women at will! Mobutu’s poor human 
rights record was also a focus of protest by groups like the Association Zairose de 
Defence de Droits de L’home (AZADHO). These actions paralyzed the Mobutu 
regime and left the country almost ungovernable with a weak and indisciplined 
army. The popular support for insurgent groups like the PRP and the FNLC played 
a decisive role in the final push for the overthrow of the Mobutu regime. At the 
regional level too, many African leaders, who were totally dissatisfied with 
Mobutu’s policies and activities, were willing to lend their support for his over- 
throw. 

In October 1996, a Coalition, called the Alliance Democratique pour le Liber- 
ation du Congo, was formed which made a last attempt at overthrowing the Mobutu 
regime. This included Kabila’s PRP, the Revolutionary Movement for the Liber- 
ation of Zaire (MRTZ) made up largely of the Bashu in the Bakavu area of South 
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Kivu, and the Alliance Democratique de Peuple (ADP) made up largely of the 
Kasains of eastern Kasai.” The new umbrella outfit chose Kabila as its leader. 

The movement received active military support from Uganda, Angola, Rwanda, 
Ethiopia, Zimbabwe and, according to some, also from Zambia.” It was said that 
while the French Government and a number of French groups tried to provide 
support for Mobutu, the US provided advisors, logistics and other support for the 
Alliance.* 

Thus, when the Alliance of Democratic Forces for the Liberation of Congo 
under Kabila, marched through Zaire, capturing Lumumbshi, Kisangani and other 
strategic towns in the country, it marked the successful culmination of a long- 
drawn-out, and sometimes costly, opposition to Mobutu’s oppressive rule and an 
end to over three decades of meddling in Zairean politics by international capital- 
ism. It also saw the leaders in the region coming together to work out a military 
solution to the problems in Zaire. Although this was not the first instance where a 
rebel group had displaced a government in power, the lessons of Kabila’s triumph 
assumes significance not only for the region but also for the entire continent. 

The overthrow of Mobutu provided an opportunity for students of African politics 
to take a second look at his entire tenure, especially the last few years. For some 
thirty-two years the Mobutu regime had absolute control over Zairean politics 
allowing little space for opposition. That, however, did not suggest that there were 
no trying moments for the regime. But, by October 1996, all the political strategies 
which the regime had counted upon ranging from financial inducements, oppres- 
sion, and imprisonment, to maintaining cordial relations with the despicable apart- 
heid regime in South Africa, had woefully failed. Meanwhile, the rebel coalition 
group led by Kabila continued to close in on Kinshasa, thus increasing the des- 
peration of the Mobutu Administration. The interminent peace talks in Gabon and 
Togo and the clandestine diplomatic efforts aimed at resolving the crisis provided 
little respite to the beleaguered regime. However, the efforts at finding an honourable 
exit for Mobutu failed miserably due to the irreconcilable positions taken by Mobutu 
and Kabila on the future of Zaire. Encouraged by the support from outside, Kabila’s 
rebel group felt more confident of capturing Kinshasa, leaving Mobutu no other 
choice but to relinquish power on 17 May 1997. After Mobutu’s departure from 
the country’s political scene, Zaire became the Democratic Republic of Congo, 
and Kabila was recognized as the new President of the Republic. 


Lessons and Implications 


The defeat of Mobutu at the hands of Kabila’s group, like the earlier defeats of the 
forces of Mengistu and Occello’s forces at the hands of rebel groups in Ethiopia 
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and Uganda respectively, revealed a worrisome dimension of the quality of leader- 
ship in Africa.” The insurgency operations against incumbent leaders became success- 
ful mainly because the latter created enough grounds for their own defeat at the 
hands of the former. 

In the case of Mobutu, it was his ruthless pursuance of a personal agenda at the 
cost of the Zaireans.* The Zairean economy was sd badly managed and exploited 
that at the time of Mobutu’s ouster, the richly endowed country had to grapple 
with a shattered economy. Signs of economic decline were quite evident much 
before the Alliance of 1996 appeared on the scene.” Running parallel to Mobutu’s 
self-serving autocratic policies was the promise of an alternative good govern- 
ment by Kabila and his group. As a result, when the final hour came the Zairean 
people had to throw their weight behind Kabila’s group, despite all its complex- 
ities. That such a situation created a conducive atmosphere for extra-Zairean forces 
to play their own game in the post-Mobutu era was a different matter.” An import- 
ant lesson from the Zairean experience is that the African leaders must realize that 
the best kind of defence is a policy that guarantees the well-being of the people of 
the country. _ 

One important element that served as an albatross for Mobutu’s administration 
was the global craving for democracy. However, instead of recognizing the sig- 
nificance of the concept in the context of the new global order Mobutu dubiously 
equated the new wave of democracy with the agitations in the 1970s and 1980s for 
civilianization of the instruments of governance. While the Zaireans were suffo- 
cating under his authoritarian regime, Mobutu engaged himself in reckless and 
expensive experiments with democracy. Parliament was constituted and a number 
of prime ministers were appointed and dismissed in the process. That Mobutu’s 
experiment with democracy was just a façade became evident to the Zaireans as 
well as to outside observers. Hence, when the moment of decision came, the global 
promoters of democracy had to support Kabila to whom they provided some finan- 
cial support in order to chase dut the recalcitrant Mobutu from power. The trend of 
democracy is irreversible.” No leader can hope to remain in power through brutal 
oppression and denial of basic freedoms to the people. The changed international 
scene has opened the scope for cooperation between the domestic and external 
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forces to carry out the struggle for the consolidation of democratic processes and 
practices. It is a different matter that the promoters of democracy now are the very 
forces that propped up and sustained authoritarian regime some years back.“ The 
Mobutu regime was a product of those forces.* The whole equation has changed 
now. Regimes which do not wish to suffer Mobutu’s fate must prove their com- 
mitment to democracy beyond doubt. Needless to say its capacity to deliver goods 
and take care of the wishes of a majority of people has made democracy a superior 
system of governance the world over. 

Another important factor which the Mobutu regime failed to take into account 
was the unchallenged position of the US in the unipolar world. Even though Mobutu 
maintained his cordial relationship with France throughout, he failed to keep the 
US happy, because of the latter’s insistence on democracy. Promotion of demo- 
cracy had become a part of the US national interest which the Zairean leader could 
not take cognizance of. Further, against the background of the undeclared “Cold 
War” between the US and France, it was inconceivable that the former would have 
remained unconcerned and neutral in the heightened crisis in Zaire. That the US 
could go to any extent to protect its interests became evident when it vetoed a 
resolution, sponsored by France, aimed at sending a UN Peace Keeping Force to 
Zaire to rescue Mobutu. Hence, the lesson for other African leaders is clear: they 
should recognize the interests of the sole Super Power, lest the US might make 
things worse for them. 

It is rather surprising that even though there are established democratic norms 
to resolve the question of political succession, some elected as well as self-imposed 
African leaders still believe in the concept of divine/messianic leadership. Implicit 
in such a belief is the notion that selective leaders are appointed by God to bring 
relief and provide security to the suffering masses, and they cannot be removed by 
anyone. Mobutu, like several other African leaders, certainly believed in such a 
concept. He treated Zaire as his personal estate, may be because he gave the name 
to the country. Further, the name he gave to himself in 1972 lent credence to his 
strong faith in divine leadership. Born as Joseph Desire Mobutu, he changed his 
name later to Mobutu Sese Seko Kuku Wa Za Banga, which means “the fearless 
warrior who goes from triumph to triumph leaving fire in his wake”. Blinded by 
such belief, Mobutu clung to power through dictatorial methods till the last moment 
despite the 1epeated agitations by Zaireans for increasing participation in the gov- 
emance of their country. 
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At the regional level, Mobutu did not follow a policy of good neighbourliness. 
At one level, he closely associated himself with the apartheid regime of South 
Africa, while at another level, he encouraged and provided tactical support to the 
UNITA rebel group against the existing regime in Angola. As a result, at the hour 
of crisis most of the countries in the Great Lakes region, and indeed in the southern 
African region, did not come to the rescue of the Mobutu regime. In fact, as said 
earlier, many supported the movement against Mobutu. For instance, Angola openly 
identified with the Kabila group. This was aimed at weakening the UNITA and 
forcing it to come around the negotiating table. Fur a brief period, the strategy 
worked as the UNITA agreed to participate in Angola’s governance.” As for South 
Africa, many believed that it provided a safe place for Mobutu to keep his misappro- 
priated wealth. However, things changed once President Nelson Mandela took 
over the reins of power. 

But Mobutu was not without his political allies in the larger African continent. 
During the crisis, frantic efforts were made by few francophone African countries, 
such as Togo and Morocco, to create a favourable diplomatic atmosphere that 
would have enabled the Mobutu regime to engage the rebels in negotiation.” Even 
after Mobutu’s ouster, some attempts were made to sustain support for him. Such 
a tendency brought divisions within the Organization of African Unity (OAU). 

The division within Africa, while responding to the crisis in Zaire, has brought 
to the fore once again the question of creating a rapid intervention force for the 
continent. There can be debate over the necessity of such a force. But many 
questions—such as what would be its composition, who would control and fund 
it, and what would be the role of extra-regional actors in sucha set-up—need to be 
answered first. France and the US have, on various occasions, floated their own 
ideas about this. African countries can think it over again and work towards the 
creation of such a force by bringing about the required modifications within the 
existing legal/institutional frameworks.” Two things must be said here. First, the 
creation of such a force would certainly be in the greater interest of the continent, 
because the absence of such a crisis management mechanism creates space for the 
intervention of extra-regional actors in regional conflicts/crises who seek to ex- 
ploit the situation to protect their own economic interests as had happened during 
the Zairean crisis. Second, there is a negative side too; one has to guard against the 
tendency for its misuse by discredited and beleaguered leaders during a crisis which 
challenges their legitimacy to rule. 

The Zairean crisis also exposed how a conflict between two neighbouring states 
could escalate a crisis in either country to the extent of overthrowing a regime. 
The role played by the Tutsi refugees from neighbouring Rwanda is worth noting. 
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The refugees were concentrated in the eastern part of Zaire. The systematic perse- 
cution of the Tutsis, both refugees and residents, by Mobutu made them more 
conscious politically. And naturally, the Rwandan refugees joined hands with 
Kabila’s forces and strengthened his support base within Zaire. 

Finally, for the West, the Zairean crisis has proved that the best guarantee for 
their long-term strategic and economic interests in the region is the support of the 
African people. It needs to rectify the curreat tendency of providing full support to 
discredited and autocratic leaders in the region. For, were it not for Western sup- 
port, the Mobutu regime would have been removed from power long before May 
1997. It is time that the West realizes that Africa is gradually moving towards a 
situation, specially in the background of the success of the people’s movement in 
South Africa, where the masses can easily dislodge a leader who develops a pen- 
chant for tyranny and oppression, the support of the West notwithstanding.” 

From the above analysis, it becomes evident that the challenges before the new 
Kabila administration in Kinshasa are enormous. It must move beyond just chang- 
ing the name of the country to take steps that reflect the democratic structure of the 
new republic. It must always remember that what finally drove Mobutu out of 
power was his failure to meet the democratic urge of the Zaireans. Their demand 
was very much in keeping with the latest move towards democracy the world 
over. Expectedly, there are high hopes for the new government in the areas of 
participatory politics, good governance, transparent and proper management of 
the economy, etc., so that the Zaireans do not have to face the spectres of ruthless 
political oppression and economic exploitation that characterized the more than 
three-decade-long rule of Mobutu. 

Another word of caution for the new regime is that it should not overplay the 
ethnic card in Zairean politics and administration. Mobutu surrounded himself 
with officials mainly from his own ethnic group. Even promotions in the army 
were guided by ethnic considerations. As a result, there was a sharp division in 
Zairean society on ethnic lines resulting in mutual distrust and antagonism. This 
made the task of reconciliation almost impossible when it was needed most. Kabila, 
and in fact, all other African leaders, need to keep this lesson in mind while handling 
the various ethnic and tribal groups in the country. 

At the immediate neighbourhood level, the Great Lakes region is still a turbu- 
lent region. Among the Great Lakes countries, the support from the coalition of 
forces consisting of Angola, Ethiopia, Uganda, and Rwanda proved crucial for 
Kabila’s accession to power. The new President must always remember that 
Mobutu’s refusal to identify himself with the rising influence of these countries 
denied him their support at the hour of need. Kabila must, therefore, commit him- 
self to the cause of peace and stability in the immediate neighbourhood as well as 


æ Amuwo, “New World Order. . .”, a 12, p. 36; Seidi Mulero, “Requiem for Zaire”, The News 
(Lagos), 31 July 1995, p. 23; Susan George, “A Fate Worse than Debt”, West Africa, 2-8 August 
1993, p. 1339. 
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in the region as a whole. From all indications, the performance level of the regional 
leaders is quite high. In view of their ethnic linkages with the new republic, their 
dissatisfaction may spell disaster for the new regime of Kabila. Admittedly, the 
new regime has a fragile balance of forces to contend with.” 


June 1999 


> “Editorial”, Sunday Concord (Lagos), 15 June 1997, p. 8; Uchenna Osigwe, “To Afnica’s 
Tyrannical Kleptocrats”, The Guardian, 13 June 1997, p. 29. 


Notes and Comments 


Postcolonialism, International Law 
and the Nuclear Question* 


M. Siddharth 


May 1998 was a defining moment in the nuclear profile of South Asia. India and 
Pakistan made the transition from an ambiguous nuclear posture to a more explicit 
declaration of their nuclear capability. This was preceded by a significant develop- 
ment in the international legal domain. A changed bipolar context facilitated a 
timely intervention on the legal status of the threat or use of nuclear weapon. For 
the first time, the International Court of Justice was faced with the task of pro- 
nouncing directly on this issue. The World Court ruled favourably in the direction 
of “general” illegality.! However, more controversial was the Court’s treatment of 
self-defence.’ 

This article examines a dissenting note to the Court’s Advisory Opinion appended 
by the Sri Lankan Judge, Christopher Gregory Weeramantry. The importance of 
his note, one of several appended declarations and dissenting opinions, lies in 
enunciating the corpus of legal principles, which provides for a complete delegiti- 
mization of the entire class of weapons of mass destruction. 


The author is a Research Scholar at the Centre for International Politics, Organization & Disarma- 
ment, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 


* An earlier (unwnitten) version of this paper was presented at a National Seminar on Colonzalism 
and Liberation Dimensions of the postcolonial State, organized by the Developing Countries Re- 
search Centre (DCRC) in collaboration with Delhi University on 24-25 October, 1998. I am grateful 
to Dr. Kanti Bajpai, Prof. VS Man, and Dr. B.S. Chimni for their comments. 
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35 LL M. 809 (1996)}, Dissenting Opinion of Judge Christopher Gregory Wecramantry, p. 831. Also 
John Burroughs, The (II)legality of Threat or Use of Nuclear Weapons. A Guide to the Historic 
Opinion of the International Court of Justice (Munster, 1997). 

2 See also in this context Saul Mendlovitz and Marav Datan, “Advisory Opmion on the Legality of 
the Threat or Use of Nuclear Weapons: A Narrative Appreciahon and Judge Weeramantry’s Grotain 
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However, the focus is specifically on the underlying bases of the argument ad- 
vanced by the Judge in his categorical espousal of the illegality of nuclear weapons. _ 
The Sri Lankan Judge may have inadvertently gestured to a postcolonial “political. 
sensibility”, and it is this aspect of the dissent that provides the backdrop for my 
intervention.’ My use of the term postcolonialism is restricted here to its primarily 
strategic epistemic purposes, namely, “to both problematize much of what is taken 
for granted in international relations and to politicize our constructions of the past, 
present and the future”.‘ More importantly, it is through the trope of “culture” that - 
postcolonialism derives much of its strength and serves as a constant reminder that 
power too “is invested with varying degrees of moral significance”.’ As we shall 
see, the theme of culture plays an important role in the formulation of 
Weeramantry’s note of dissent. 

Beginning with an account of the context which preceded the July 1996 Opinion, 
this article analyzes the dissent of the Judge with a view to exploring the grounds 
on which a postcolonial “political sensibility’ may be based. Elements of this 
political sensibility encompass not only the rejection of an artifact of modernity, 
namely, nuclear weapons, but also, more importantly, a cultural civilizational 
reminder to the World Court that the bases of international law extend well be- 
yond the current century and derive from a geographically and culturally hetero- 
geneous lineage. 

Weeramantry’s rejection of any justification of the threat or use of nuclear weapons 
philosophically derives strength from a postcolonial sensibility. The rejection of 
nuclear weapons and from our perspective, the underlying structures of violence 
that help sustain reliance on these weapons of mass destruction form the prelimin- 
ary thrust for my inquiry into Judge Weeramantry’s note. This also provides the 
backdrop against which his cultural critique of contemporary international law's 
self-image is drawn. The Judge delves into some of the civilization bases of inter- 
national law, which must provide the rationale for the World Court’s intervention 


3 Casting Postcolonialism as a political sensibility derives from Philip Darby and A.J. Paolini, 
“Bridging international Relations and Postcolonialism”, Alternatives (Boulder, CO), vol. 19, no. 3, 
p. 394. Judge Weeramantry’s recourse to the wisdom and insight of non-Western civilization finds 
mention in Richard Falk’s account entitled “The Coming Global Civilization: Neo-Liberal or Hu- 
manist?” m Anghie and Sturgess, eds, n. 3, p. 16. Also for some relevance in this context us Falk’s 
reading of Judge Wecramantry’s earlier work (Equality and Freedom: Some Third 
(Colombo, 1975) as an indictment of Western materialism and individualism, as well as [a] critique 
of the West for rts destructive impact on the Third World during the colonial era, p. 16. 

* Sankaran Krishna [review essay]. “The Importance of Being Ironic: A Postcolonial View on 
Cnitical International Relations Theory”, Alternatives, vol. 18, no. 3, 1993, p. 390. Also see in this 
context, Interviews with Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak m Sarah Harasym’s, cd., The Post-Colonial 
Critic: Interviews, Strategies, Dialogues (New York, 1990). 

5 Darby and Paolini, n. 3, pp. 384-86. 

é The World Court Advisory Opinion is also referred to as the “July decision” m Mike Moore, 
“World Court Says Mostly No to Nuckear Weapons”, in Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (Chicago, 
IL), September—October 1996, pp. 39-42, p. 39. i 
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in the determination of the legality of the threat or use of nuclear weapons. These 
civilization bases also serve as a historical reminder that the issues pertaining to 
the applicability of international law should be explored in the light of ancient 
traditions and developments in international law, and must not be allowed to subsist 
on more “slender”, ahistorical bases.” An important dimension of Weeramantry’s 
dissent relates to the epistemological rejection of spurious notions of strategic 
expertise.* This is also a criticism against the attempts to obfuscate issues, sur- 
rounding the threat or use of nuclear weapons, by invoking terms which do not 
bear any resemblance to the actual destruction of life ın the event of their real use. 
It is also important to understand Weeramantry’s sense of history and his concept 
of equality. Weeramantry’s allusions do not in any way imply the denial of the 
universal demands for nuclear disarmament. Postcolonialism is, among others, critical 
of the project of modernity and more specifically of visions of statist machismo.’ It is 
here that Weeramantry’s account most clearly intersects with broader postcolonial 
concerns with regard to the nuclear issue. 


The Context of the July Opinion 


The context of the July 1996 advisory opinion needs some explanation. It took 
more than fifty years to get the first-ever advisory opinion on the legal status of 
nuclear weapons. This was largely due to the concerted resistance of the nuclear. 
weapon states.'° The question eventually came up for consideration in July 1996. 
International non-governmental organizations (INGOs) played a crucial role in 
attracting international attention and deliberation on the subject.’! The very con- 
sideration of the question was hailed as a tribute to the transnational citizens’ 
movement. The main findings of the Court were recorded in the formal conclu- 
sions or the dispositif of the July Opinion. The Court endorsed the norm of “gen- 
eral” illegality and re-inforced the international obligation of nuclear weapon states 
to “negotiate” disarmament. Judge Weeramantry, while agreeing with the general drift 
of the advisory opinion in the direction of delegitmization of the threat or use of nuclear 
weapons, voted against certain findings of the Court,” more specifically. on the 
issue of self-defence and the Court’s finding that conventional international law 


735 LL.M. 809 (1996) n. 1; Weeramantry, n. 1, p. 898. 

t See Darby and Psolmi, who observe “the long standing attempt of the mainstream to divorce 
values and morality from the warp and weave of the discipline” . . . and that “a similar cast of mind 
informs strategic studies”, n. 3, p 393. 

* See, for instance, Ashis Nandy, “Cultural Frames for Social Transformation: A Credo”, Alterna- 
tives, vol. 12, no. 1, January 1987, pp. 113-23. 

Burroughs, n. 1, p. 9. 

n Ibd, pp. 9-15. 

2 Borroughs observes “[t]he significance of the case . . . Les not only in the Opinion. The process 
of obtainmg the Opinion was itself extraordmary”, ibid., p. xi. 

See also Falk, “The Coming Global Civilization: Neoliberal or Humanist”, n 3, p. 18. 
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does not provide for a “comprehensive and universal prohibition of the threat or 
use of nuclear weapons”.'4 

On the issue of self-defence, Weeramantry argues that, while self-defence is a 
legal right granted to all states, the use of nuclear weapons in self-defence is quite 
“another” issue.'* For the threat or use of nuclear weapons is a serious contraven- 
tion of the humanitarian principles regulating armed conflict between nations. The 
universal applicability of these principles has been an accepted tenet of international 
law. On this issue Weeramantry finds the opinion of the Court quite disappointing. 
He observes that “[t]here should be no niche in legal principle, within which a 
nation may seek refuge, constituting itself the sole judge on so important a mat- 
ter.”"* Thus, “not generally, but always, the threat or use of nuclear weapons would ` 
be contrary to the rules of international law and, in particular, the principles and 
rules of humanitarian law.”'” The Court’s dispositif records that while 


The threat or use of nuclear weapons would generally be contrary to the rules 
of international law applicable in armed conflict and in particular the principles 
and rules of humanitarian law . . . . It cannot conclude definitively whether the 
threat or use of nuclear weapons would be lawful or unlawful in an extreme 
circumstance of self-defence in which the very survival of the state would be at 
stake... .!* 


Such a view must, however, be tempered by the fact that the Court also simultan- 
eously upheld the position that “the use of such weapons seems scarcely reconcil- 
able with respect for such requirements. ”!? Judge Weeramantry, too, does not deny 
“the undoubted right of the state that is attacked to use all weaponry available to it 
for the purpose of repulsing the aggressor.” But he insists that “this principle holds 
only so long as such weapons do not violate the fundamental rules of warfare 
embodied in those rules.”"™ 
Crucially what is of relevance here is that, the 


[p]rinciples relating to unnecessary suffering, proportionality, discrimination, 
non-belligerent states, genocide, environmental damage and human rights would 
all be violated, no less in self-defence than in an open act of aggression. The jus 
in bello covers all uses of force, whatever the reasons for resort to force. There 
can be no exceptions, without violating the essence of its principles.?! 


4 Weeramantry, n. 1, p. 881. 

4 Ibid., p. 909. 

* Ibid., p. 881. 

r Ibid 

1835 LL.M. 809 (1996), n 1, p. 831. 
» Ibid., p 829. 

» Weeramantry, n. 1, p. 909. 

2 Thid, p. 909. 
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Weeramantry also maintains that conventional international law has sufficient resources 
at its disposal to make a case for comprehensive illegality of all situations relating 
to the threat or use of nuclear weapons. In particular, he cites Article 22 and 23(e) 
of the Hague Regulations. Article 22 reads: “Belligerents have not an unlimited 
choice of means of injuring the enemy.” Article 23(e) states that “it is expressly 
forbidden to employ arms, projectiles or materials calculated to cause unnecessary 
suffering.”” Similarly, the Geneva Gas Protocol clearly “prohibits the use in war 
of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases and of all analogous liquids, materials 
or devices ..... 2 A whole corpus of United Nations principles and humanitarian 
laws clearly provide for a categorical ban on the threat or use of nuclear weapons. 


Affirming the Multicultural Bases of Humanitarian Law 


Weeramantry’s recourse to a cultural axis in order to affirm the role of “morality” 
in all situations of armed conflict is deliberate. The purpose is to reinforce the 
historical and civilizational basis of the concern for propriety and a code of con- 
duct in all instances of war. This concern is not new. The whole argument is that 
we must discuss the question regarding the legality of the threat or use of nuclear 
weapons in the context of “a varied cultural background”.™ The dissent not only 
partakes of the cultural plurality of these past efforts but also the geographical 
spread of such thinking. For instance, in the context of South Asia, Weeramantry 
cites the two celebrated Indian epics, Mahabharata and Ramayana, “which are 
known and regularly re-enacted through the length and breadth of South and South 
East Asia as part of the living cultural tradition of the region”.* The sections of 
Weeramantry’s text which have been reproduced below need to be examined in 
the light of his overall objective to show that “these cultures have all given expres- 
sion to a variety of limitations on the extent to which any means can be used for 
the purposes of fighting one’s enemy.” He observes: 


The Ramayana tells the epic story of a war between Rama, prince of Ayodhya 
in India, and Ravana, ruler of Sri Lanka. In the course of this epic struggle, 
described in this classic in the minutest detail, a weapon of war became avail- 
able to Rama’s half-brother, Lakshmana, which could ‘destroy the entire race 
of the enemy, including those who could not bear arms’. 

Rama advised Lakshmana that the weapon could not be used in the war. 
‘because such destruction en masse was forbidden by the ancient laws of war 
even though Ravana was fighting an unjust war with an unrighteous objective. 


a Ibid., pp. 899-904. 

D Ibid, p. 907. 

* Ibid , p. 898. 

3 The Judge's rendition of the cultural bases of international law are not restricted to the war time 
norms evolved in Hinduism alone, but also extend to a similar appreciation of “Buddhist, Chinese, 
Christian, Islamic and traditional African” war time norms, Weeramantry, n. 1, pp. 896-97. 

% Ibid , p. 896. 
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These laws of war which Rama followed were themselves ancient in his time. 
The laws of Manu forbade stratagems of deceit, all attacks on unarmed adver- 
saries and non-combatants, irrespective of whether the war being fought was a 
just war or not. The Greek historian Megasthenes makes reference to the prac- 
tice in India that warring armies left farmers tilling the land unmolested, even 
though the battle raged close to them. He likewise records that the land of the 
enemy was not destroyed with fire nor his trees cut down. 

The Mahabharata relates the story of an epic struggle between the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas. It refers likewise to the principle forbidding hyperdestructive 
weapons when it records that: 


Arjuna, observing the laws of war, refrained from using the ‘pasupathastra’ 
a hyper-destructive weapon, because when the fight was restricted to ordin- 
ary conventional weapons, the use of extraordinary or unconventional types 
was not even moral let alone in conformity with religion or the recognized 
laws of warfare. 


Weapons causing unnecessary suffering were banned by the Laws of Manu as, 
for example, arrows with hooked spikes which, after entering the body would 
be difficult to take out, or arrows with heated or poisoned tips.’”” 


This is not to suggest that South Asia’s cultural traditions can be reduced to the 
“great epics” of the Ramayana and Mahabharata, but to emphasize the cultural 
and normative bases of international law." Weeramantry’s account of the legacy 
of international law becomes particularly relevant in the context of the threat or 
use of nuclear weapons. He observes: 


The general principles provide both nourishment for the development of the 
law and an anchorage to the mores of the community. If they are to be dis- 
carded in the manner contended for, international law would be cast adrift from 
its conceptual moorings. The general principles of law recognized by the civil- 
ian nations [sic] remains law, even though indiscriminate mass slaughter . . . 
irreversible damage to future generations . . . environmental devastation . . . 
and irreversible damage to neutral states through the nuclear weapon are not 
expressly prohibited in international treaties . . . It seems specious to argue that 
the principle of prohibition is defeated by the absence of particularization of 
the weapon.” 


P Among others, Judge Weeramantry cites Romesh Chunder Dutt’s translation of the Ramayana, 
the work of the distinguished former Indian Judge of the World Court, Nagendra Singh, Megasthenes’, 
Fragments, and the Manusmirity, rbid_, p. 897. 

** For a conceptual mention of deliberate and conscious casentializmg in another context, refer- 
ence is made by Sankaran Krishna to the notion of strategic essentialisms derived from the work of 
Edward Said, Gayatri Chakravorty, Spivak, Kathy Ferguson, David Harvey, Nancy Fraser, Linda 
Alcoff, William Connolly, Terry Eagleton, Sudipta Kaviraj and Seamus Deane. See Krishna “The 
Importance of Being Ironic”, n. 4 (endnote 8), p. 410. 

P Weeramantry, n. 1, p. 902. 
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In this context, it may be pointed out that the World Court too, noted that “the 
newness of nuclear weapons has been expressly rejected as an argument against 
the application to them of international humanitarian law.”™ 


An Epistemic Critique 


Scholars have often claimed that there are deep historical links between colonial- 
ism and epistemology.*! This is reflected in the manner in which “colonialism . . . 
refracted the production of knowledge and structured the conditions for its dis- 
semination and reception.” Postcolonial studies show how the stains of these 
links carry over into our modern knowledge systems.” This “alien scaffolding” of 
reality depends heavily on “a misrepresentation of reality and its reordering.”™ 
Moreover, it has been widely acknowledged that 


The theory of imperialism not only imputed superior objectivity and rationality 
to modern scientists and technologists and to societies which produced and 
sustained such scientists, it insisted that objectivity and rationality should always 
have primacy over values such as compassion, freedom and participatory de- 
-mocracy. It was this part of the theory which Western education successfully 
sold to the colonies.” 


Weeramantry’s dissent partakes of a postcolonial epistemic critique directed at 
“disciplines” aimed at generating a privileged, though fallacious, sense of “exper- 
tise”. Thus, he eschews any attempt at abstraction and links apparently innocent 
characterizations with the actual realities of modern-day violence. His central 
premise in this context is that the analyses of the legal status of the threat or use of 
nuclear weapons cannot be treated as “abstract, intellectual inquiries which can be 
pursued in ivory-tower detachment from the sad realities which are their stuff and 
substance”.** 

Weeramantry’s critique is particularly perceptive from the point of view of 
problematizing “vital interests” in the context of a state’s perceived strategic re- 
quirements. He pertinently asks, “what are vital interests and who defines them?” 
A part of the problem, in his opinion, is that “bland and disembodied language” 
conceals “the basic contradictions between the nuclear weapons and the funda- 


» 35 LLM. 809 (1996), n 1, p. 828. 

3 Sco for instance Edward Said, Orientalism (Harmondsworth, 1978). Sec also Ania Loomba, 
Colonialise/Post Colonialism (London, 1998). 

8 Loomba, ibid., p. 69. 

D Loomba, ibid, p. 64. 

H Loomba, ibid., p. 57. 

35 Ashis Nandy, Traditions, Tyranny and Utopias: Essays in the Politics of Awareness (Delhi, 
1987), p. 87. 

* Weeramantry, n 1, p. 884. 

Y Thid., p. 918. 
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mentals of international law.”™ In a section entitled “Euphemisms Concealing the 
Realities of War”, Weeramantry records his disagreement with much of the termin- 
ology in vogue while discussing issues like (il)legality of nuclear weapons.” He 
observes that 


[hJorrendous damage to civilians and neutrals is described as collateral dam- 
age, because it was not directly intended; incineration of cities becomes ‘con- 
siderable thermal damage’. One speaks of ‘acceptable levels of casualties’, even 
if megadeaths are involved. Maintaining the balance of terror is described as 
“nuclear preparedness’, assured destruction as ‘deterrence’, total devastation of 
the environment as ‘environmental damage’. Clinically detached from their 
human context, such expressions bypass the world of human suffering, out of 
which humanitarian law has sprung.” 


The solution to this is “to strip away these verbal dressings and come to grips with 
its actual subject matter.™! 

Weeramantry’s epistemic critique is not limited to strategic expertise; it holds a 
mirror to contemporary international law too. In a moment of critical reflection, 
the judge poses the question of the epistemological purposes of international law. 
He mentions: 


... if international law had principles within it strong enough in 1899 to recog- 
nize the extraordinary cruelty of the ‘dum dum’ or exploding bullets as going 
beyond the purposes of war and projectiles diffusing asphyxiating or deleteri- 
ous gases as also being extraordinarily cruel, it would cause some bewilder- 
ment to the objective observer to learn that in 1996 it is so weak in principles 
that, with over a century of humanitarian law behind it, it is still unable to 
fashion a response to the cruelties of nuclear weapons as going beyond the 
purposes of war.® 


* Ibid, p. 887. 

» Ibid. 

“ Ibıd. This also finds mention in Mike Moore, “World Court says Mostly No To Nuclear 
Weapons”, n. 6, p. 42. Despite “overlaps”, postcolonial studies and post-structuraliam do not nevita- 
bly share the same concerns. Sce Loomba, n. 31, pp. 245-54. For a similar epistemic critique, see 
also the special issue of International Studies Quarterly, “Speaking the Language of Exile: Dissi- 
dence in International Studies”, vol. 34, no. 3, September 1990. Also William Chanlopka, “Immod- 
est Modest: Antmuclear Discourse, Lifestyle Politics and Intervention Strategies” in the same volume, 
pp- 341-51. For a clasmic statement on the links between knowledge and power and between the 
discursive’ and ‘non-discursrve’ domains, see Michael Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge 
(Translated from the French ty A.M. Sheridan Smith), (London, 1972). 

‘| Weeramantry, n. 1, p. 887. 

* Ibid., p. 899. 
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The Judge further records: 


. . . every branch of knowledge benefits from a process of occasionally step- 
ping back from itself and scrutinizing itself objectively for anomalies and ab- 
surdities. If a glaring anomaly or absurdity becomes apparent and remains 
unquestioned, the discipline is in danger of being seen as floundering in the 
midst of its own technicalities. International law is happily not in this position, 
but if the conclusion that nuclear weapons are illegal is wrong, it would indeed 
be.“ 
The point which Weeramantry’s dissent note constantly makes is that international 
law has been sufficiently equipped to categorically ban the threat or use of nuclear 
weapons and it indeed “would be a paradox if. . . a system intended to promote 
world peace and order should have a place within it for an entity that can cause 
total destruction of the world system, the millennia of civilization that produced it, 
and humanity itself." 


+ 


The Problem of Culpability 


An important dimension of Weeramantry’s dissent relates to the whole issue of 
“culpability”.© Implicit in such an understanding is a recognition that the choice 
of “moral framework” is “a matter of political choice”.“ Weeramantry’s invocation 
of “reason” in the context of nuclear weapon threat or use bears further scrutiny.” 
What was said of Radhabinod Pal’s concept of “reason” in the Tokyo War Crime 
Trials could be reiterated in the light of Weeramentry’s dissent. It was observed 
then that “{nJeither such reason nor the law grounded in it . . . is culturally empty. 
Indeed, the growing institutionalization of cultural diversity defines the context of 
all law.” Judge Weeramantry’s concept of reason is similarly culturally grounded. 
Oulpability extends to both “persons and . . . nation states”.” Radhabinod Pal’s 
engagement with Japanese war trials and the duality of guilt, extending to both the 
users of nuclear weapons (the United States) and the Japanese perpetrators of war 
crimes shows that “[cJulpability could never be divisible and responsibility, even 


9 Ibid. 

# Ibid., p. 887. 

The use of the term “culpebility” with a postcolonial tenor finds expression in Ashis Nandy's 
treatment of Radhabinod Pal's legal intervention at the Tokyo War Crimes Tribunal, The Savage 
Freud and other Essays on Possible and Retrievable Selves (Delhi, 1995), p. 79. 

“ Ibid., p. 77. 

© Also ses Falk, “The Coming Global Civilization”, n. 3, p. 16. 

® Ibid, p. 75. 

* Ibid., p. 79. 
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when individual could paradoxically be fully individual only when seen as collec- 
tive and in fact, global.”® For Judge Pal, the Japanese “emperical guilt” in this 
century had to be situated in a larger global context.” In other words: 


the larger political and economic forces released by the nation state system, by 
modem warfare, by the dominant philosophy of international diplomacy, and 
by the West’s racist attitude to Japan, all of which helped produce the political 
response of the Japanese. The West had to acknowledge that war time Japan 
wanted to beat the West at its own game, that a significant part of Japanese 
imperialism was only a reflection of the West's disowned self.” 


In the context of recent nuclear developments, it may be added that culpability 
rests not merely with the original nuclear “sinners” but also with all states seeking 
to emulate them.” : : 

Further, a common argument advanced by nuclear weapon states is that “collat- 
eral damage is unintended.”™ Judge Weeramantry invokes an analogy in this con- 
text that is of specific relevance to the nuclear question. He argues: 


the author of the act causing these consequences in any coherent system cannot 
in any way avoid legal responsibility for causing them, any less than a man 
careening in a motor vehicle at a hundred and fifty kilometres per hour through 
a crowded market street can avoid responsibility for the resulting deaths on the 
ground that he did not intend to kill the particular person who died. 


The problem of evading culpability also came up when the Court considered the 
question of genocide. In this case, the question of “intention” served as a problem- 
atic category. The argument offered by those who opposed illegality of the threat 
or use of nuclear weapons was that “there must be an intention to target a particular 
national, ethnical, racial or religious group qua such group, and not incidentally to 
some other act.” Article 2 of the Genocide Convention Clearly conceptualizes 
genocide as 


- +. any act committed with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, 
ethnical, racial or religious group, as such. Acts included in this definition are 


* Ibid., p. 80. 
5! Nandy, n. 45, p. 79. 
2 Ibid 


® For an account of the personal culpability of the original atomic physicists involved in the 
Manhattan Project and their attempted resolutions of guilt from “sin”, see Shiv Visvansthan, “Atomic 
Physica: The Career of an Imagination” in Ashis Nandy, cd., Science, Hegemony and Violence: A 
Requetm for Modernity (Delhi, 1988), pp. 113-66. 

H Weeramantry, n. 1, p. 901. 

% Ibid , p. 901. 

% Ibid, p. 905. 
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killing members of the group causing seriously bodily or mental harm to mem- 
bers of the group, and deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of life 
calculated to bring about physical destruction in whole or in part.” 


Weeramantry argues that it is fallacious to invoke “intention” in the context of 
nuclear weapons. He observes that “having regard to the ability of nuclear weapons 
to wipe out blocks of population ranging from hundreds of thousands to millions, 
there can be no doubt that the weapon targets, in whole or in part, the national 
group of the State at which it is directed.”* The Majority Opinion felt the need to 
take “due account of the circumstances specific to each case”.” In the context of 
deterrence, it may be pointed out that pro-nuclear theorists have constantly em- 
phasized credibility of intention as an attribute of the successful practice of deter- 
rence.” Deterrence is thus premised on the factor of intention and constitutes, 
from the perspective of Judge Weeramantry’s critique, a directly visible culpable 
practice adopted by certain states in the international system. Deterrence, he ar- 
gues, is “nothing short of threat to use”. Moreover, if an act is wrongful, the 
threat to commit it, and more particularly, a publicly announced threat must also 
be wrongful.” Thus, any state relying on and practising nuclear deterrence today 
must be considered culpable. 


Contesting Recetved Histories 


Weeramantry’s critique may have helped in revising ethnocentric versions of the 
Cold War history. The task is to “resist . . . the oppression which comes as his- 
tory.”® The issue is not merely the parochial attitude which has crept into this 
history but, more pertinently, “the use of a linear, progressive, cumulative, deter- 
ministic concept of history often carved out of humanistic ideologies—to suppose 
alternative worldviews, alternative utopias and even alternative self-concepts.”“ 
This results in a situation where the “peripheries of the world feel they are victim- 
ized not merely by partial, biased or ethnocentric history, but by the idea of history 
itself.” Thus, an effective silencing of “the blood drenched history of suffering in 
the Third World” via received histories also comes to be addressed in the judge’s 
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critique. Weeramantry’s critique attempts to restore some historical perspective 
by pointing out that a series of wars were carried out despite the presence of nuclear 
weapons in the bipolar context. That these were not factored into notions of “stabil- 
ity” or provided for an illusory “long peace” remains seriously problematic.” Thus, 
providing a historical corrective, Weeramantry argues that “. . . it is incorrect to 
speak of nuclear weapons as having saved the world from wars, when well over 
100 wars, resulting in 20 million deaths have occurred since 1945”, most of them 
in the Third World.* 


Re-affirming Equality as the Basis of International Law 


A constant concer of postcolonial engagement has been to bring to the fore en- 
during inequities emerging from asymmetric economic, political and social inter- 
actions in “the modem theatre of neo-colonialist international relations.” While 
decolonization entailed political independence of the new states, the legacies of 
colonialism continue to persist.” As Roger Garaudy observes in this context: 


the principal obstacle to the necessary change is that the West after four cen- 
turies of unshared domination during which it exercised a disastrous impact on 
the planet, imposes not only its economic, political and military ‘order’, but 
also the form of culture and history which justifies it, as if the historical trajec- 
tory of the West was the only possible one, exemplary and universal. The great- 
est damage of such a process has been the fact that [t]he West has confiscated 
the universal. Starting from there it pretends to place all others on its own tra- 
jectory (a country is considered the more developed the more it resembles the 
West).”! 


Weeramantry’s conception of equality takes issue with any attempt “involved in 
translating de facto inequality into inequality de jure”.” The Opponents of cat- 
egorical illegality argue that the use of nuclear weapons could be envisaged in the 
case of self-defence. More specifically, they invoke “the doctrine and practice of 
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deterrence in support of their argument.” The Court’s tacit and partial deference 
to this view of an “appreciable section of the international community” comes in 
for criticism in Weeramantry’s dissent.“ He observes: 


__ , that if, under customary international law, the use of the weapon is legal, 
this is inconsistent with the denial, to 180 of the United Nation’s 185 members, 
of even the right of possession of this weapon. Customary international law 
cannot operate so unequally, especially ifas is contended by the nuclear weapon 
powers, the use of the weapon is essential to their self-defence. Self-defence is 
one of the most treasured rights of States and is recognized by Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter as the inherent right of every member of the State of the 
United Nations. It is a wholly unacceptable proposition that this right is granted 
to different degrees to different members of the United Nations family of 
nations.” 


Such a view was also succinctly captured by the Chinese Judge Shi Jiuyong who 
argued strongly in support of the view that “the policy of deterrence should be an 
object of regulation by law and not vice versa.”” More important was his consider- 
ation of the phrase “appreciable section of the international community.”” Judge 
Shi observed that states practising deterrence 


|. are important and powerful members of the international community and 
play an important role on the stage of international politics. However, the Court, 
as the principal judicial organ of the United Nations, cannot view this “appre- 
ciable section of the international community’ in terms of material power. The 
Court can only have regard to it from the standpoint of international law. Today 
the international community of States has a membership of over 185 States. 
The appreciable section of this community to which the Opinion refers by no 
means constitutes a large proportion of that membership, and the structure of 
the international community is built on the principle of sovereign equality. 
Therefore any undue emphasis on the practice of this ‘appreciable section’ would 
not only be contrary to the very principle of sovereign equality of States, but 
would also make it more difficult to give an accurate and proper view of the 
existence of a customary rule on the use of the weapon.” 


It is important to reiterate that Judge Weeramantry’s insertion of a more real rather 
than a purely notional sense of equality serves as a reminder to international law 
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that if it “is to retain the authority it needs to discharge its manifold and beneficent 
functions in the international community, every element in its composition should 
be capable of being tested at the anvil of equality.” ? From a postcolonial perspec- 
tive, it is prudent not to lose sight of the normative demand that “least of all can 
there be one law for the powerful and another law for the rest."* Such a sensibility 
endorses “the total illegality of the use of nuclear weapons by any powers whatso- 
ever, in any circumstances whatsoever.”*! i 


Conclusion 


Apart from providing a detailed account of the relevant resources at the disposal 
of international law to ensure the categorical illegality of the threat or use of nuclear 
weapons, Judge Weeramantry’s dissent also provides a postcolonial moment of 
cultural and epistemic renewal for international law. It was rather ironical that two 
years after the World Court’s advisory opinion, two relatively new postcolonial 
states, India and Pakistan, pursued the path of overt nuclearization. But this does 
not in any way detract from the nature of postcolonial criticism directed towards 
all states taking this course. Weeramantry’s dissent note (or for that matter any 
postcolonial critique) is applicable to these new nuclear weapons states too for 
their complicity in similar structures of violence.” In the final analysis, it needs to 
be emphasized that Weeramantry’s critique of certain aspects of the World Court 
Advisory Opinion is underpinned by a general approval of other “positive aspects” 
of the majority findings. He qualifies: “Even though I do not agree with the en- 
tirety of the Court's Opinion, strong indicators of illegality necessarily flow from 
the unanimous parts of that Opinion.“ Whatever else may be remembered about 
July 1996, we can ill-afford to forget this “positive” drift of the Opinion, if we are 
indeed concerned about consolidating a more humane political future. 
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Drugs and Security in the Caribbean 


Ivetaw LLoyp Grirritu, Drugs and Security in the Caribbean: Sovereignty under 
Seige, University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1997. Pp. 
xix + 295, 


“All are involved! 
All are consumed!” 

These two lines by a Caribbean poet with which Ivelaw Griffith ends his all- 
absorbing book admittedly form a fitting epigraph. A careful perusal of his 
Drugs and Security in the Caribbean, however, calls for a caveat to the epigraph, 
i.e, in the globalization of narcotic trade and traffic unquestionably “all are in- 
volved”, but “some are more consumed” than others. That, in fact, is what the 
author painstakingly portrays in his book by stating that the Caribbean countries 
have been inadvertently drawn into this evil trade and traffic, and their involve- 
ment, over the years, is impinging seriously on the vitals of these micro-states. 
Consequently, they are moving inexorably to a point where their hard-earned national 
sovereignty stands threatened not by colonial and neo-colonial predations of the 
past centuries alone but by a pernicious process of what could be described as the 
“cannabis-triggered Colombianization” of the Caribbean! 

The irony is that cannabis cultivation is not native to the Caribbean. It was the 
British colonization with its innovative nineteenth-century institution of mden- 
tured labour from India that brought along the ganja culture to the region. Region- 
ally known as sin semilla (literally meaning “without seed”), ganja cultivation 
flourished over the decades largely on account of the region’s agreeable climate 
and soil. In recent decades, with major Andean countries in South America emerging 
as leading narcotic production centres, with marketing outlets located both in the 
United States and Europe, the Caribbean island countries have acquired what may 
be called “geonarcotics” significance by providing strategic transit points and luc- 
rative money-laundering facilities for the drug “dons” on both sides. 

The “geonarcotics” significance of the Caribbean is amply attested by the fact 
that today about 150 metric tons of cocaine goes through the eastern Caribbean to 
the US and nearly 180 metric tons to Europe and Russia amounting to a market 
value of several billion US dollars. More than 100 international drug trafficking 
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organizations operate in the region. Apart from the fact that the transit of large 
quantities of hard drugs through the region contributes to increasing drug addic- - 
tion and drug related crimes and violence as some of those involved in the net- 
work are paid in kind, the traffic also causes some strange occurrences in the 
region. Among others, the author notes an unusual “rain” in June 1993 when an 
aeroplane, part of the Colombia-Venezuela-Guyana-United States network off- 
loaded 360 kilograms of cocaine over the Demerara River in Guyana! 

Widely consulted as a leading expert on the subject, Griffith carries his analysis 
well beyond these all-too-familiar aspects of narcotic production-consumption 
abuses, related violence and crime and money-laundering techniques and mechan- 
isms rampant in the region. His final objective, however, is to examine a more 
basic question—how the drug scourge has laid a siege on the national sovereignty 
of the Caribbean countries. 

To Griffith, the issue of sovereignty, especially in respect of micro-states such 
as that of the Caribbean region, has to be dealt with at two levels—the first, “formal- 
legal” sovereignty which according to him is “freedom from outside interference”; 
it is a sensitive issue for the counties of the Caribbean more so because of their 
bitter experience of colonization during which time they were the tragic victims of 
indiscriminate foreign intervention. The second, “positive” sovereignty by which 
small states are, as he points out, ensured of not only “rights of nonintervention” 
but are also endowed “to provide ‘political goods’ for the society over which it 
exercises governance” (p. 20). 

In Griffith’s view, both—“formal-legal” and “positive” sovereignty are com- 
promised in the Caribbean. The latter is challenged by the drug “actors” through 
“corruption and other . . . methods [for] they aim at altering the political and socio- 
economic dynamics . . . in ways that are (a) conducive to their own pursuits, and 
(b) generally not in the best interest of national security and good governance” (p. 21). 
The “formal-legal” sovereignty is challenged when “powerful states” in pursuance 
of their “own agendas vis-a-vis drug trafficking” adopt measures that “infringe on 
the sovereignty” of the Caribbean states. 

While corruption has become manifest and endemic in the context of global- 
ization, the danger that the drug enterprise poses in this respect, according to the 
author, is “unique”. Not only are the bribes paid by drug traffickers substantial in 
cash as well as in kind, which includes sophisticated weaponry and state-of-the-art 
modem equipments, but in the drug enterprise, bribes reach out to all who “can 
place themselves in the right place at the right time” (p. 173). 

There is, therefore, no gainsaying that the drug operations are a multidimen- 
sional global process. That the multidimensionality itself is “reason for counter- 
measures to be commensurately multidimensional” also cannot be gainsaid (p. 235). 
Yet, Griffith argues in Chapter Seven, quite convincingly, that the countermeasures 
need to be more than just multidimensional. Reasons are not far to seek. Because 
drug operations and many of the problems they “precipitate” are both national and 
transnational, counter-measures have to be “multilevel”—national, regional, and 
international, besides requiring “multi-actor responses”. Since no single Carib- 
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bean country has the necessary resources either to initiate or effectively design 
and enforce the range of counter-measures, there is the “need for partnerships” 
involving non-Caribbean states as well as non-governmental organizations (NGOs), 
international governmental organizations (IGOs) and international non-governmental 
organizations (INGOs). Besides the pursuits of the drug operations, Griffith argues 
that it is the “partnership” or the “dynamics of interaction” of Canbbean states 
with “powerful states, and with IGOs and INGOs, some of which are more power- 
ful than some Caribbean countries”, that have laid the “siege” on their sovereignty! 
For, the inherent “subordinate status of the Caribbean states in the international 
arena hinder their capacity to bargain meaningfully in the design and implementa- 
tion of many countermeasures” (p. 235). 

Instances of such collective counter-measures, especially between the United 
States and the Caribbean countries, impinging seriously on the latter’s sovereignty 
are aplenty. What is even more, the means applied by the US administration have 
often amounted to, what a Belizean deputy prime minister recently described as, 
“indecent pressures”. Such pressures have resulted in coercion in search and sei- 
zure operations, arbitrary detention of alleged criminals, forced landing of aircrafts 
and the threat to “decertify” countries failing to cooperate in drug interdiction and, 
therefore, exclusion from US aid. Such strong-arm tactics are widely perceived by 
many countries of the region as a compromise or even abject surrender of their 
national sovereignty. 

One such multilateral measure between the Caribbean states and the United 
States, often described as the “shiprider” agreement, brings into sharp focus in 
recent years the question of the erosion of national sovereignty of the Caribbean 
countries, and at a more fundamental level the concept of state and its durability in 
the era of globalism. (For an analysis of this issue see Holger Henke, “Between 
Rocks and a Hard Place: The ‘Shiprider Controversy’ and the Question of Caribbean 
Sovereignty”, International Studies [New Delhi], vol. 35, no. 4 (1998), pp. 423-37). 

Although Griffith’s major concern is to unravel the complexities of the drug- 
security matrix and the constraints that they place on the “formal-legal” and “posi- 
tive” sovereignty of the Caribbean, in effect, he has raised a more fundamental 
issue regarding postcolonial sovereignty and the state in the era of globalization. 
True, the dynamics of drug trade and traffic are not illustrious instances of the 
process of globalization. Yet, its transnational dimension both in respect of the 
challenges it poses to the nation-states and the policy imperatives it seeks, calls for 
a new approach to an understanding of the concepts of sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, and in the establishment of transnational coalitions both at the national 
governmental and non-governmental levels as well as between civil societies. 

That this paradigmatic turn has taken hold of practitioners of international poli- 
tics and theorists of international relations is quite evident in the current “globalists” 
discourse. Proponents of the globalization processes calling for accommodation 
and cooperation with counterparts outside nation-states are already arguing that 
“the time of absolute sovereignty has long passed”. Stretching this line of argu- 
ment, they state that since the Caribbean is merely a cluster of small states whose 
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fragile institutions cannot survive without help from outside power, it is better for 
them to surrender their sovereignty to powerful states than suffer an invasion of 
their sovereignty by transnational forces and processes, such as the drug-runners, 
at will! Critics, on the other hand, are of the view that in the post-Cold War reorder- 
ing of the world known as globalization, champions of limited sovereignty no 
longer bear the stigma of subscribing to the “Brezhnev Doctrine”. To the contrary, 
as one Caribbean writer pithily puts it: 


Those who are proposing, nowadays, the curtailment and/or abrogation of sov- 
ereignty for Caribbean states—in the very name of national security, trade 
liberalization, or the fight against “drug trafficking” —are the very powers who 
once shielded themselves with the mantle of democracy in order to oppose the 
imperial pretensions of the Soviet bloc. [See Carl Paris, A ‘Limited Sovereignty’ 
Jor Carib States? (St Augustine, 1996), p. 27] 


In an age of transnational capitalism being realized through the process of 
globalization, that is the cruel logic which the dynamics of drug trade and traffic, 
portend. Ominous as it may seem, in this process of globalization “some” are 
likely to be “consumed” more than others! 


Jawaharlal Nehru University R. NARAYANAN 


Geopolitics in Post-Wall Europe 


OLA TUNANDER, PAVEL Baev and Victoria INGRID EnaGE, eds, Geopolitics in Post- 
Wall Europe: Security, Territory and Identity, (London, Sage Publications, 
1997). £49.50 (Hb), £15.99 (Pb). 


Certain unprecedented developments since the late 1980s, such as the fall of Stalinist 
regimes in Eastern Europe, the demolition of the Berlin wall and reunification of 
Germany as well as the disintegration of the former Soviet Union and the end of 
Cold War have virtually transformed the landscape of politics in Europe. By keep- 
ing such breathtaking events in the background, the contributors to this edited 
volume under review have ventured to take a fresh look at post-Cold War and 
post-wall Europe. Basically, the articles in this collection have analyzed the chang- 
ing notions as well as dimensions of security and identity. In the process, they 
have consistently reflected on the dynamic contours of geopolitics in Europe by 
underlining the significance of territory. In fact, the territory has invariably pro- 
vided an essential geographical basis for the formation of states, nations, empires, 
and the regional organizations that European history has witnessed over the past 
few centuries. All these formations have been socially constructed. Such form- 
ations by definition construct walls by sharpening the distinctions between “self” 
and the “other”. To put it simply, diverse social groups have inbuilt capacities to 
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build walls or networks of cooperation among themselves. Such walls as well as 
networks are constructed around economic, political, religious, cultural and ideo- 
logical differences/similarities. In the process of protecting these socially con- 
structed walls, the contending parties, in the past, have also formed military alliances 
that further cement the existing walls and add new dimensions to them. The present 
collection is sensitive to all the possible meanings of the term “wall”. It has been 
organized into three sections that address three basic themes, i.e. New European 
Order, Russia and the West and the politics in the Balkans. 

The section that analyses general tendencies in the new European order has 
brought within its purview a wide variety of themes related with the bipolar world, 
the rise of transnational forces, the current status of the nation-state, the varying 
notions of empires, and Europe’s relations with the Muslim world. Ola Tunander 
has presented a picture of post-wall Europe by underscoring the emerging synthe- 
sis between the two contradictory tendencies in its evolution. On the one hand, 
there is a new emphasis on territory; ethnic territorial conflicts, historical religious 
divides coupled with the extension of military blocs up to these divides such as the 
enlargement of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). While on the 
other hand, today’s Europe is also giving prime importance to order, centrality 
and access to capital and international decision making bodies. The narrative of 
such contradictory realities has been analyzed in terms of bipolar friend-foe struc- 
ture with universalistic, centrist Cosmo-Chaos structure. Unlike Tunander, Pierre 
Hassner has argued that the coexistence of transnational and fragmenting forces in 
Europe have merely created ambiguity and fluidity without erecting any stable 
structure or synthesis. Hassner has tried to demonstrate how the nation-state is 
both obsolete and obstinate. The challenge to the nation-state in West Europe has 
come from globalization while in Eastern Europe it has come from fragmentation 
of historical empires. According to Hassner, as the “urban” deterritorialization in 
the West is confronting “rural” territorialization in the East, Europe represents an 
amalgam of post-national mobile identities with reconstructed national-romantic- 
ethnic primordialism. 

Ole Waver and Uffe Ostergaard have explored the subtle nuances of ties be- 
tween the nation-states and the empires in their respective articles. Waver’s notion 
of metaphorical empires is replete with immense explanatory potential. This no- 
tion does allow us to draw a parallel between the historical empires of yesteryears 
and the European Union (EU). For instance, both suppressed internal military con- 
flicts and organized defence against external threats. In fact, with the notion of 
metaphorical empires it may be worth taking a fresh look at organizations like the 
NATO and the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) whose ambiguous 
status could be located plausibly between a fully unified structure and a collection 
of nation-states. While relating the nation-state to an empire, Waver has argued 
that the nation has a constant energy across its territory but the energy of an em- 
pire fades out at the periphery. Ostergaard has offered a panoramic overview of 
the history of empires/imperial systems and (nation) states. He argues that the 
universalist principle of empire almost always competed with the principle of an 
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exclusivist territorial state. Indeed, like the EU, historical empires included several 
nationalities but the nation-state excludes nationalities by definition. He has also 
highlighted how different historical empires brought peace and civilization. In 
view of this unusual assertion, it would certainly be worth investigating the causes 
for the long durablility of certain traditional historical empires. Finally, Shireen 
Hunter has also demonstrated how the parochial ideology of nationalism is anath- 
ema to universalist Islam. While analyzing the relations between Islam and Eur- 
ope, the author has argued that European penetration into the Islamic world 
shattered the Muslims’ self-confidence and their belief in the superiority of their 
culture and value system. According to the author, unlike the CIS and Russia or 
NATO and the USA, the states of the contemporary Muslim world confront Europe 
as independent states. Contrary to the popular notions upheld by the clashes of 
civilization thesis, the Muslim world cannot emerge as Europe’s significant “other” 
since it is not a monolith. 

The entire section on the relationship between Russia and Europe is a vigorous 
attempt to spell out several complex issues involving identities and the construc- 
tion of walis. [ver B. Neumann looks at the construction of the “other”, both in 
Russian as well as European tradition, and concentrates on internal struggles in 
Russia to build the Russian identity. Such struggles have often been marked by a 
schism between two schools of thought, i.e. ,Westernizers and Eurasianists. The 
Westernizers, led by Gorbachev, view Russia as a part of cosmopolitan European 
civilization capable of adapting European ‘institutions, values and networks. 
Whereas the Eurasianists, essentially backed by the Slavophiles, argue that Russia 
cannot go back to Europe because it does not belong there. Likewise. a corres- 
ponding twin position is found in the manner in which Russian identity is con- 
structed in West Europe. Thus, Russia is either presented as a learner on the 
periphery of the European network or as an Asian barbarian at the gates of Europe. 
The former perspective has a space for Russia in the enlargement plans of Europe, 
including the enlargement of the NATO and the latter perspective has often led to 
the construction of protective military walls in Europe to push Russia back. 

Paul Baev’s article deals with the experiment of socialism in the Soviet Union. 
He argues that the Soviet experiment was an attempt to construct a new, universal- 
ist, “Socialist Civilization” with a view to eventually conquering the whole world. 
The author demonstrates how socialist industrialization turned the Soviet Union © 
into a single economic space of interdependence and led to the rise of the Soviet 
identity. Baev’s analysis of the interdependence between Russia and the Near 
Abroad is informed by a fairly sensitive understanding of the Monroe doctrine, 
Waever’s concept of metaphorical empires and Tunander’s use of the term 
Grossraum. The term Grossraum signifies the emergence of a cluster of inter- 
dependent states with a central power that creates order and prevents alien military 
intervention into a “greater space”/Grossraum. Historically, Russia has played the 
role of a central power in Eurasia Yuriy Borko’s article, after taking cognizance of 
Russia’s diminishing status in world affairs, has tried to review the trajectories of 
Euro-Russian relations. This exercise has allowed Borko to bring into focus the 
nature of social realities in Russia. The new Russia, in the author’s view, is likely 
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to combine democratic institutions with authoritarian practices. While underlining 
the prospects of the future Euro-Russian relations, a number of possible scenarios 
such as Russia’s integration with the West, the continued confrontation between 
Russia and the West, and Euro-Russian partnership have been explored. 

The final section that deals with south-eastern Europe is influenced by the con- 
temporary developments in the region like the break up of former Yugoslavia, the 
war in Bosnia, and the unresolved status of ethnic Albanians of Kosovo. Located 
in the tri-junction of three major empires, i.e. Russian, Ottoman and Hapsburg 
empires, the Balkan states continued to enjoy an important place in European poli- 
tics. In fact, the questions surrounding war as well as peace between major powers 
have revolved around Balkan states. While analyzing the new balance of power in 
south-eastern Europe, Christopher Cviic has examined the great rivalries in the 
region. Historically, according to the author, all the great powers have tried to 
control their peripheries and compete with the other great powers in their common 
borderland. Owing to the protracted ethnic conflicts, south-eastern Europe is wit- 
nessing the disintegration of states and destabilization of civil societies. The author 
argues that foreign military presence will bring about stability in south-eastern 
Europe. Victoria Ingrid Einagel’s article on Bosnia is quite thorough and concep- 
tually innovative. Yugoslavia underwent a muhiple crisis that stimulated a power 
struggle between the republics and war between Croatia and Serbia. In her thought- 
provoking appraisal of the break-up of former Yugoslavia, she shows how this 
war was a war against the multi-ethnic state in general, and Bosnia in particular. In 
fact, the continued war paved the way for the replacement of the notion of civil- 
nation by that of an ethnic nation in the five units that constituted the former Yugo- 
slavia. Edward Mortimer has concluded the entire exercise by bringing out the 
essence of several important themes that recur in this volume. 

This volume, on the whole, is eminently readable. All the contributors express 
their agreements and disagreements with the help of shared and convergent vocabul- 
ary. The quality of the articles is uniformly of a high standard, and speaks volumes 
about the prevailing professionalism in Europe. The book does not shy away from 
considering the merits of the pre-modern empires while seeking reasons for their 
durability. At the same time, most of the contributors have demonstrated how the 
nation-state as an imagined community has found a hospitable climate in Europe 
conducive to taking root and gathering nourishment. Almost all the articles have 
tried to handle the problems that stem from the complex web of interrelationships 
between security, identity and territory. The effort to place Russia, in its several 
phases, in relation to Europe is fairly imaginative and the discussion on the Balkan 
states is full of useful insights into the formation of states and nations in contem- 
porary times. Indeed, this study would be of immense use to students of interna- 
tional relations, in general, and European studies, in particular. 


Department of Political Science RAJAN HARSHB 
University of Hyderabad 
Hyderabad 
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India and Japan 


RAJARAM Panpa and Kazuo ANnzpo, eds, India and Japan: Indian Intellectual Per- 
spective. New Delhi: The Japan Foundation, 1998. Pp. 206, price not indi- 
cated. 


The book under review is a compilation of a series of lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Japan Foundation by academicians, former diplomats ahd bureau- 
crats. The objective of organizing these lectures was to create more awareness on 
the various aspects of Indo-Japanese relations. 

Since the end of the Cold War, Japan has felt the need to participate more actively 
and independently in international affairs. It also made efforts to improve ties with 
regions which so far had not figured very prominently in its list of priority areas. 
One such area was South Asia. It was also during this period that some of the 
countries of this region, like India, had initiated the process of liberalizing its 
economy. Japan was keen to take advantage of the changing economic policies 
and expand its economic ties with India. However, a decade later it is clear that 
neither economic ties nor relations in general have progressed as rapidly as was 
expected. 

In this volume, most of the contributors agree that there is a gap between India 
and Japan in understanding each other. Arjun Asrani, former ambassador to Japan, 
says in his article entitled, “India-Japan Relations in the twenty-first Century”, 
that there is a perceptional gap that exists between the people of both countries. 
Professor Bhabani Sengupta in his contribution opines that the Japanese mindset ought 
to change if globalization has to have a real meaning in the India-Japan context. 
He delves into the love-hate relationship between the two countries. N.K. Singh, 
an experienced diplomat, identifies two main hurdles which obstruct mutual under- 
standing between the two countries. One, he says, is the Japanese language and the 
other is its decision making process. 

Most of the contributions have dealt extensively with the historical relations 
between the two countries and relations between them during the Cold War era. 
But the emphasis on the post-Cold War period is far less. T.R. Sareen, in his well- 
researched article titled, “India-Japan in an historical perspective”, claims that the 
views about each other which the Indians and Japanese have today are undoubt- 
edly influenced by historical experiences. However, as Professor Sengupta says, in 
spite of good historical relations, bilateral ties between the two countries remained 
almost frozen after World War II. 

Thus, even though this edited volume is valuable in terms of understanding past 
relations between the two countries, more focus on the nature of relations dunng 
the 1990s would have been more relevant. In the present context, two chapters, 
one by K.K. Bhargava on “Japan and South Asia in the twenty-first century” and 
the other by S.P. Gupta on “India-Japan Investment Cooperation” are important 
since economic ties are a major component of Indo-Japanese relations. Bhargava 
claims that there is “a great convergence and parallelism of interests in security 
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and foreign policy issues” between the two countries which needs to be strength- 
ened. S.P. Gupta provides some explanations for Japan not exploiting the invest- 
ment opportunities in India fully. 

Japan is the topmost provider of Official Development Assistance to India and 
there is a need to study the extent to which it has been beneficial to us. Problems in 
trade relations, joint ventures, etc. also need to be highlighted to smoothen the path 
for more fruitful ties iu the future. Another important issue on which both the 
countries hold dissimilar views relates to the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. Japan, for some time, has been trying to con- 
vince India to be a signatory to these iwo treaties. Hopefully, in the future, if the 
Japan Foundation plans to organize lectures on this topic, these aspects of the 
relation between India and Japan will be emphasized. Nonetheless, the book is 
useful and serves as a good backgrounder to the study of India-Japan relations. 


Centre for East Asian Studies LALIMA VARMA 
School of International Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation and the Threshold States 


Sumpasuis CHATTERJEE, Nuclear Non-Proliferation and the Problem of Threshold 
States. Calcutta: Minerva Associates, 1999. Price not indicated. 


The South Asian nuclear tests of 1998 have radically altered the nuclear scene in 
the world. At one level, they have provided a new impetus to the debate on nuclear 
non-proliferation; at another, they have raised the danger of a nuclear confron- 
tation in South Asia. Alternatively, they have also provided a “glass ceiling” to the 
escalation of conflict between India and Pakistan. The ceiling is the threat of a 
nuclear confrontation, a point of brinkmanship that the two countries would have 
to be aware of. The book under review focuses on the nuclear situation in South 
Asia within the broader context of problems of proliferation in other nuclear thresh- 
old states like Israel, South Africa, Iraq, Iran and North Korea. It also involves 
China as a participant in the South Asian nuclear debate. 

The book starts with a discussion on Deterrence as a concept that has dominated 
nuclear thinking since the beginning of the nuclear era. Of critical concern are the 
questions raised about the connection between proliferation and effective deter- 
rence, the success of deterrence in the context of evidence of wars between nuclear 
and non-nuclear states, the rationale of a non-nuclear state provoking a war with a 
nuclear weapon power, etc. In his analysis of the problems raised above, the au- 
thor narrows down the zone of contention to a few closely knit ideas. These he 
identifies as the “question of disproportionality of force and the means and ends 
problem, the ultimate invalidation of reasons of the state by invoking the dectrine 
of extreme necessity, and finally, the doctrines of fatal retribution and devastating 
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punishment”. This eventually leads him to argue that deterrence is morally un- 
acceptable as it hopes to preserve status quo through means of fear. 

The author has been able to collect a good deal of information on the nuclear 
programmes of such threshold countries as Iraq, Iran, Israel, South Africa and 
North Korea. He has also put in an interesting bit of information on Ukraine and 
Kazakhstan. In the case of Iraq, the author goes into the role of the IAEA in the post- 
Gulf war period to provide the extent of nuclear preparedness of the country. The 
nuclear experience of Iran dates back to the Shah of Iran. The present government’s 
efforts at nuclear research with Chinese help have also been documented. The 
unique position of Israel, nonetheless, is interesting as it submitted itself to the 
CTBT under tremendous pressure. North Korea has been in the news recently due 
to its missile programme. The author provides some useful data on the nuclear 
“adventurism” of the North Koreans. South Africa is now an NPT member. This 
has in a sense capped its nuclear programme. But of continuing interest is the 
ambiguous position of the former Soviet republics. This is a grey area in nuclear 
proliferation. There is little concrete data on the nuclear status of these states. In 
case of Kazakhstan, there are no international safeguards. As for Ukraine, it is a 
reluctant signatory to the NPT. 

The central theme of the book, however, remains South Asia. A rapid history of 
evolution of nuclear capabilities of India and Pakistan sets the backdrop for fur- 
ther discussion. The discussion on South Asia appears to have been done in two 
stages. The first is discussed in the context of the problems as India-~China-Pakistan 
problems. The second comes after Pokhran I and the Chagai Hills tests that have 
been added as a postscript. The arguments that he makes in the discussion on 
South Asia and on the position on the NPT are central to the book. The discussion 
on the South Asian nuclear scenario is done within the framework of security 
considerations. Debates on non-weaponised deterrence are also included in the 
section. The chapter provides an adequate coverage of the span of debates that 
have taken place on the issue over the past few years. 

The postscript carries forward this analysis on the situation, now with a de- 
clared nuclear status. The nuclear debate in the post-Pokhran I period takes two 
distinct lines of approach. One focuses on the urgent need to cap further develop- 
ments in the South Asian nuclear weapons programme. The debates mentioned in 
the postscript provide a glimpse of the efforts undertaken to persuade both India 
and Pakistan to de-escalate their nuclear programmes. The American pressure and 
the wide range of sanctions had an impact on the economies of the region. The 
other line talks of the security rationale of the tests. Both, India and Pakistan would 
argue in favour of a nuclear capability for their security. The Indian Nuclear Doc- 
trine that has come to be announced after the publication of this book would indi- 
cate this line of thinking. And going beyond these two lines of argument, the 
author appears to hold on to the traditional Indian approach of arms contro! and 
disarmament that avoids the logic of deterrence as being status quoist, talks of the 
limitations of the NPT approach to disarmament, and yet, supports the security- 
development line that has been the Indian position for long. 
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The author has admitted the difficulty in identifying a cutoff point for discus- 
sion on such issues. He was forced to consider the implications of the indefinite 
extension of the NPT as also the 1998 tests but he was unable to look into the 
Indian Nuclear Doctrine. Despite these constraints, however, the author has been 
able to “assemble scattered information about the nuclear question and assemble it 
into a scheme”. The book also provides a useful Appendix that covers some docu- 
ments on the CTBT and the Indian test. 


Department of Defence & Strategic Studies SHRIKANT PARANJPE 
University of Pune 
Pune 


Modernity, Morality and Gandhi 


MADHURI SANTANAM SONDHI, Modernity, Morality and the Mahatma. New Delhi: 
Har Anand Publications, 1999. Price not indicated. 


There are several reasons why I consider this book to be extraordinary. First of all, 
it is not only well-researched and well-documented, but also lucid and persuasive. 
Second, it has no flab; the text is dense and concentrated, with rarely an extra line 
or word. Third, it is well written, that is, its style is both appealing and fluent. This 
cannot be said of most of books written by academics, whether in India or abroad. 
Fourth, the book is informed not by mere academic professionalism, but by a deep 
commitment to a better future for India. In that sense, it belongs to a different 
mode of scholarship altogether. The book should be praised not necessarily be- 
cause it is politically correct—indeed, that is a different question—but because it 
is politically engaged. Fifth, it is written from a holistic perspective that seeks, at 
times to integrate, at other times to transgress, the conventional disciplinary bound- 
aries. It is, thus, a rather salutary example of cultural or civilizational studies, as 
they ought to be conducted. Sixth, the author’s ability to assimilate and expound 
vast and complex areas of thought is quite exceptional. To take on the whole project 
of modemity, to explain its key features, to point out its chief drawbacks, more- 
over to evaluate what M.K. Gandhi, Sri Aurobindo and B.K. Mallik thought about 
it, is quite a daunting task. Madhuri Santanam Sondhi manages to pull it off rather 
convincingly. Finally, what is most astonishing of all, is the fact that this book has 
been written from outside the academy. Its author is an independent researcher 
and writer, not serving on the faculty of any Indian college or university. 

Yet, this unique and rather unusual location of the author also results in some of 
the book’s difficulties, if not drawbacks. For one, it is not exactly clear what the f 
author wishes to accomplish. The book does not have a central argument, though 
its sub-sections have several cogent and persuasive arguments. Much of the book 
is, in fact, reportage and narrative, summing up and description of facts, positions, 
debates, and arguments. The two largest sections, “The Problematic of Modemity” 
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and “The Gandhian Point of Departure”, for instance, offer readings of modernity 
and of the Gandhian critique thereof. For those familiar with both these areas, 
much of what Sondhi offers is a recapitulation, albeit a useful one. Chapter Three 
deals with two important figures, Sri Aurobindo and B.K. Mallik, but not with as 
much detail as in the chapter on Gandhi. The last chapter, “Ethical Dynamism and 
the Future Society” does not exactly take into account the material covered earlier, 
but seems to start off on a new trajectory. The impression that the book gives is 
thus of having done several tasks very well, brilliantly in fact, but not of integrat- 
ing these tasks into a fresh or original thesis. Besides, as I have already hinted, there 
is a lack of balance in the book, not just in terms of the coverage of its three 
principal thinkers, but also in their respective statures. While Gandhi and Aurobindo 
are both well known and comparable in achievement, Mallik is relatively unknown. 
Nor does Sondhi’s analysis of his work reveal a genius that can stand with the 
likes of Gandhi or Aurobindo. This imbalance creates thetorical and aesthetic prob- 
lems for the reader and, willy-nilly, reduces the persuasiveness of the book. 

There are other finer points with which I can eugage only briefly here. For 
instance, Sondhi’s definition and description of modemity is, to my mind, some- 
what simplistic: “Modernity originated and developed in Europe and its most dynamic 
forms are still to be found in the western cultural hemisphere” (p. 17). This is 
practically the first sentence of the book. While it is bold and clear, I still have 
certain misgivings about its portents. Later, Sondhi goes on to identify key fea- 
tures of modernity such as “the impact of science and technology on individuals 
and society, problems and contradictions of democracy and representative govern- 
ment, nationalism and the nation-state, and the loss of cultural and moral author- 
ity” (p. 35). While such an outline gives direction and cohesion to the discussion 
that follows, I am not sure whether it helps illuminate the concept of modernity 
any further. I would construe modemity in a somewhat more multifarious, even 
interactive fashion, not in this seemingly right and flat form. Modernity is a pro- 
cess, not just a series of events or ideas, which grew in an interactive and dialectical 
mode. There was an inner dynamics of its evolution as well as external inputs— 
that is, its origins and growth were both inter-European and trans-European. What 
Sondhi does is to fall into a sort of Eurocentric trap which makes her see moder- 
nity by and large as a singular, coherent, and easily identifiable phenomenon. 
Arguably, just as the roots of modern science lay as far away as in China, India, 
and Arabia, the roots of European modernity were also not entirely indigenous. In 
other words, the pre-modem, the proto-modem, and the non-modern were all cen- 
tral to the shaping and defining of modernity. 

The other factor which, I believe, Sondhi does not highlight is modemnity’s bitter 
and bloody struggle for paramountcy within Europe. Almost every major writer 
and thinker in Europe was critical of modernity at some point or the other and yet 
it triumphed. Besides, the strongest secular internal critique of modernity came 
from Marxism, but even this failed substantially to alter its genetic structure. Sondhi 
does not engage sufficiently with questions of this sort. 
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Finally, I have another complaint against Sondhi. For someone who is self- 
consciously nationalistic in her agenda, she all but ignores Indian scholarship 
throughout the book. On the topics that concer her—modemity, Gandhi, Aurobindo, 
nationalism, democracy, science and technology, and so on—there is wealth of 
Indian critical thinking. There are no references to K.J. Shah, AK. Saran, J.P.S 
Uberoi, Ashis Nandy, Claude Alvarez, Shiv Viswanathan, Bipin Chandra, Bina 
Das, and a whole host of other thinkers who have grappled with the same issues 
that she has. This lack of awareness of or engagement with so many of her own 
peers considerably isolates, if not weakens, the book. It is as if the author is not a 
part of the contemporary debates on these issues. Sadly , the fact that we are yet to 
become an interpretative and critical community is thus one again underscored. 

However, on the whole, Sondhi’s book is to be welcomed. Its sincerity and 
sagacity stand out on every page as do her formidable scholarly and intellectual 
skills. An independent researcher such as her is a rarity in our world of institution- 
alized learning and expedient scholarship. We in the academy should be grateful 
to her for enriching our discursive world. 


Department of English MAKARAND PARANJAPE 
Indian Institute of Technology 
New Delhi 
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CHINA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Quest for Influence 
Bditor 
PR. Kumaraswamy 


Comprising original contributions from well-known scholars, this absorbing 
volume examines China’s relations with key players in the region as also the 
impact of its Middle East policy on Interactions with the USA and the UN 
among others. 


The Observer of Business and Politics 


This well-grounded analysis of China’s strategic, political and economic 
stakes in the Middle East addresses various significant issues, including 
the methods China has adopted to gain economic and diplomatic leverage 
in the Middle East, particularly through military sales to and cooperation 
with important countries; the challenge posed to China’s arms exports 
to the Middle East by Its recent endorsement of non-proliferation; and 
the importance to China of the oll-rich Persian Gulf region as a source 
of energy, as a market for Chinese labour, and as a source of foreign 
investments In China. It will be of particular Interest to students and 
scholars of international relations, Middle East and China studies, political 
science, diplomacy and strategic studies. 
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The UN and NATO in the New World 
Order: Legal Issues 


Rahul Rao 








History is replete with instances of crises that have proved to be turning points in 
the human endeavour to shape subsequent events. The Second War was undoubt- 
edly one of those turning points, out of which was born a resolve not to push the 
world ever again to the brink of total destruction and an idealism that led to an 
extraordinarily ambitious project in collective security—the founding of the United 
Nations (UN) in 1945. Charged with the maintenance of international peace and 
security along with a host of other responsibilities, the new organization embodied 
the collective hopes and aspirations of the international community for a better 
world. In its fifty-four year chequered history, it has had a mixed record in living 
up to those aspirations. Consequently, its standing in the international community 
has oscillated from being regarded as a legitimate “world government”, to being 
considered as an increasingly irrelevant entity in a world driven by market forces 
and brute power. 

Kosovo is the latest in a series of crises that has put the ability of the UN to 
maintain international order to a real test. It has raised old questions regarding the 
relevance of the UN with all its organs, structures and procedures as well as rules 
of international law in a world where these can be bypassed by a few states that 
possess the military capability to do so. While these questions are not new, this 
article does not answer them with indictment of the organization, as many critics 
tend to do today. On the contrary, it is premised on the notion that the UN (or at 
least the concept of the UN) is indispensable to world peace. As the most represen- 
tative international institution, it is uniquely situated to deal with most pressing 
problems of the world. Its near-universal membership makes it the ideal negotiat- 
ing forum and gives it the legitimacy to take hard decisions that are often inevit- 
able. This article, therefore, proceeds on the assumption that the question of whether 
we need the UN is no longer an issue. If it is ineffective in dealing with inter- 
national problems, the emphasis should be on finding ways and means of strengthen- 
ing its potential as an actor capable of influencing the course of international events 
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and relations. At any rate, the onus to propose alternative mechaniams should be 
on its critics. Although there is a great disagreement over these views it is believed 
that they have been vindicated in a sense by the Kosovo crisis. This may sound 
somewhat paradoxical, considering that by most estimates, the UN was virtually 
sidelined by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in the management 
of the Kosovo crisis. 


The Conflict 


The Kosovo crisis provides a good starting point for a discussion on the relation- 
ship between the UN and NATO, simply because it has provoked an intense debate 
on the issue and demonstrated the enduring relevance of understanding the legal 
questions involved. Mainstream reportage of the crisis would have us believe that 
the UN was a silent spectator to events in the region, paralyzed as it was by the 
inability of the permanent members of the Security Council to forge a consensus 
on a course of action. On the contrary, the UN response to the crisis was far more 
complex. It is necessary to set out some of the key events preceding NATO’s 
blitzkrieg of Serbia, with specific reference to the role of the Security Council at 
each stage. 

On 31 March 1998, the Security Council adopted Resolution 1160 (1998), act- 
ing under Chapter VII of the UN Charter but without expressly stating that the 
Kosovo crisis amounted to a threat to peace. The resolution imposed a mandatory 
arms embargo on the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (FRY) as well as the Kosovo 
Albanians and called upon both the parties to work towards political solution. It 
emphasized that “failure to make constructive progress towards the peaceful 
resolution of the situation in Kosovo” would “lead to the consideration of addi- 
tional measures.”! 

But the situation in Kosovo deteriorated rapidly, as fighting intensified? The 
heightened level of conflict prompted the Security Council to adopt Resolution 
1199 on 23 September 1998 which claimed that the situation in Kosovo consti- 
tuted “a threat to peace and security in the region.” It demanded the cessation of 
hostilities and immediate steps by both the parties to improve the humanitarian 
situation and to enter into negotiations with international involvement. The FRY 
was required to implement a series of measures aimed at achieving a peaceful 
solution to the crisis. In conclusion, the Council decided that in the event that the 
concrete measures outlined in Resolution 1160 and 1199 were not taken, it would 


' Bruno Simma, “NATO, the UN and the Use of Force: Legal Aspects”, European Journal of 
International Law (Oxford), vol. 10, no. 1, 1999 (Internet edition: bttp//www.e1ilioumal/ 
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“consider further action and additional measures to maintain or restore peace and 
stability in the region.” 

In the weeks that followed, Russia made it clear that it would veto any Security 
Council resolution containing a mandate or authorization to employ threats or the 
use of force against the FRY. In an attempt to resolve this deadlock, NATO mem- 
bers authorized the use of force (air strikes) against the FRY if it did not comply 
with the Security Council resolutions. The legality of this threat was grounded in 
an alleged right of humanitarian intervention. In a letter to the permanent repre- 
sentatives to the North Atlantic Council, dated 9 October 1998, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of NATO, Javier Solana sought to justify the threat of force against the FRY. He 
referred to the Security Council’s view through Resolution 1199, that the conflict in 
Kosovo constituted a threat to peace and security in the region as well as the fact 
that the FRY had not yet complied with Resolutions 1160 and 1199. He concluded 
by saying that because of the unfolding crisis in Kosovo and the impossibility of 
obtaining a Security Council authorization for the use of force to end the same due 
to Russian opposition, “the [NATO] Allies believe that in the particular circum- 
stances with respect to the present crisis in Kosovo as described in UNSC Resolu- 
tion 1199, there are legitimate grounds for the Alliance to threaten, and if necessary, 
to use force.” 

The threat had gome impact on the FRY. The US Special Envoy Richard 
Holbrooke was able to broker a cease-fire in the region and facilitated two agree- 
ments. Under the first agreement, concluded between the FRY and the Organiz- 
ation for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) on 16 October 1998, the 
FRY undertook to comply with Resolutions 1160 and 1199, while the OSCE would 
establish a verification mission in Kosovo. The second agreement, reached earlier 
on 15 October 1998 between the FRY and NATO, provided for the establishment 
of an air verification mission to complement the OSCE mission.’ 

On 24 October 1998, the UN Security Council acting under Chapter VII adbpted 
Resolution 1203 (1998), formally endorsing the two agreements. It demanded full 
and prompt implementation of these agreements by the FRY and reaffirmed that 
the unresolved situation in Kosovo constituted a continuing threat to peace and 
security in the region.® 

For a brief period there was slight improvement in the situation, but it deterior- 
ated again in mid-January 1999, when the events at Racak led NATO to renew its 
threats of air strikes. On 28 January 1999, the UN Secretary-General met the North 
Atlantic Council and emphasized the importance of cooperation between the UN 
and NATO. Ata press conference in Brussels, when asked about the preconditions 
for military intervention in the FRY, he is reported to have said, “normally a UN 
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Security Council resolution is required.” On the same day, NATO Secretary- 
General Solana was quoted as saying, “You have seen from the visit of the UN 
Secretary-General to NATO earlier today that the UN shares our determination 
and objectives.” He went on to affirm that NATO fully backed a new initiative of 
the Contact Group for the Former Yugoslavia and was ready to employ its military 
capabilities if necessary. 

On 29 January 1999, the Contact Group took certain decisions aimed at reach- 
ing a political settlement and establishing a framework and timetable for that pur- 
pose. The President of the Security Council welcomed and supported the decision 
of the Contact Group. He demanded that the parties should accept their responsi- 
bilities and comply fully with these decisions as well as the relevant Council resolu- 
tions. Finally, the Security Council reiterated its full support to international efforts 
aimed at reducing tension in Kosovo, including those of the Contact Group and 
the OSCE Verification Mission to facilitate a political settlement. 

On 30 January 1999, the North Atlantic Council issued a statement reiterating 
that the crisis in Kosovo remained a threat to peace and security in the region. It 
called upon both the parties to begin negotiations at Rambouillet by 6 February 
1999 and demanded the full and immediate observance of a cease-fire. It went on 
to state: 


If these steps are not taken, NATO is ready to take whatever measures are 
necessary in the light of both parties’ compliance with international commit- 
ments and requirements, including in particular assessment by the Contact Group 
of the response to its demands to avert a humanitarian catastrophe, by com- 
pelling compliance with the demands of the international community and the 
achievement of a political settlement. The Council has therefore agreed today 
that the NATO Secretary General may authorize air strikes against targets on 
FRY territory... 


On the failure of the parties to reach an agreement at Rambouillet, NATO acted 
upon this statement and commenced its bombing of Serbia. 


Legality of the NATO Campaign 


The debate over the legitimacy of NATO’s actions in Serbia is split between those 
who are critical of the bombing campaign because it lacked legal legitimacy and 
those who support it on the ground that it enjoyed a certain degree of political and 
moral legitimacy. Both sides, however, agree that the Kosovo crisis is unprecedented 
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and represents an obvious erosion of UN authority. It is not intended here to exam- 
ine the legal arguments advanced by both sides in great detail. The main concern 
of this article lies in the implications that the UN was not the primary actor. Nev- 
ertheless, in order to understand the manner in which NATO violated the UN 
Charter and the consequent erosion of UN authority, an understanding of the legal 
issues involved is crucial. 

Article 2 (4) of the UN Charter states: “All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with the 
Purposes of the United Nations.”"° 

This prohibition of the threat or use of force forms the very basis for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. The only two exceptions are the nght 
of self-defence codified in Article 51 and collective security measures undertaken 
by the Security Council under Chapter VII of the UN Charter." It is important to 
note that NATO did not justify its attack on the FRY on the ground of self-defence. 
Article 51 permits the exercise of the right of self-defence only “if an armed attack 
occurs against a Member.” While attempts have been made in the past to construct 
the phrase “armed attack” in variety of ways, its meaning was clarified by the 
International Court of Justice in Nicaragua vs. United States.'? Although the court 
did not lay down an exhaustive definition, it included within the ambit of the 
phrase, inter alia, action by regular armed forces across an international border, the 
sending by or on behalf of a state of armed bands or groups which carry out acts of 
such gravity which amount to an actual armed attack, etc. These categories 
indicate that only physical acts of aggression will qualify as an “armed attack”. 
None of the parties to the conflict in the Balkans alleged that the FRY had launched 
an “armed attack” against another state. 

Thus, NATO justified its threat and subsequent use of force against the FRY on 
two broad grounds: (a) that the Security Council had determined, by means of 
Resolution 1199, that the situation in Kosovo constituted a threat to peace and 
security in the region; and (b) that there was large scale human suffering in the 
region, specifically, the repression of ethnic Albanians in Kosovo and the exodus of 
thousands of refugees into neighbouring Albania and Macedonia. The issues that 
arise for discussion, therefore, are: (a) whether the mere determination by the Secu- 
rity Council that a situation constitutes a threat to peace and security, gives a 
Member state the right to use force to deal with it and (b) whether the right of 
unilateral humanitarian intervention is recognized in international law. 


18 United Nations Charter, 1945, art. 2(4). 
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It may be recalled that Resolution 1199 concludes by stating that if the FRY did 
not implement the measures optioned in Resolution 1160 and 1199, the Security 
Council would “consider further action and additional measures to maintain or 
restore peace and stability in the region.” It is evident from a plain reading of the 
resolution that the Security Council intended to give the FRY an opportunity to 
comply with its wishes and reserved the right to determine “further action and 
additional measures” to be taken in the event that they were not complied with. It 
was not left to other states to determine what “further action and additional mea- 
sures” were to be taken, nor was it remotely implied that the action and measures 
referred to should take the form of the use of force. 

Article 42 of the UN Charter provides that the Security Council may authorize 
the use of force only after determining that non-lethal sanctions under Article 41 
would be or are inadequate.’ This means that it must expressly determine that 
military measures are necessary.'° These rules flow from the principles underlying 
Article 42, that armed force should be used only as a last resort, and Article 33, 
that the parties to any dispute must first seek a resolution by peaceful means." 
Resolution 1199, on which NATO based its use of force, falls far short of deter- 
mining that non-military measures had failed to deal with the threat of peace posed 
by the Kosovo crisis, and that military measures were therefore needed. Indeed 
Resolution 1199 does not even mandate or authorize the implementation of non- 
military measures, but merely imposes certain demands on the FRY and warns 
that non-compliance with the same would necessitate a consideration of further 
action and additional measures. The argument of an implied enforcement mandate 
in Resolution 1199 is further weakened by the fact that the Security Council while 
adopting Resolution 1203 of 24 October 1998, found it necessary to emphasize 
that the “primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security is conferred on Security Council.”!* 

In short, the UN Charter clearly lays down that the decision to take collective 
security measures under Chapter VII is a two: step process involving, first, the 
determination by the Security Council under Article 39 that there exists a “threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression.” This may be followed by a. 
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decision of the Security Council to adopt measures not involving the use of armed 
force under Article 41 (such as the disruption of economic relations or the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations) or to use such force as may be necessary to maintain 
international peace and security under Article 42."* Resolution 1199 is merely a 
determination under Article 39. To construe it as an authorization for the use of 
force is to conflate the two steps described above. ; 
Indeed it may be argued that the fact that Secretary-General Solana’s letter 
mentions the improbability of obtaining a Security Council resolution containing 
an explicit mandate for enforcement action, as a reason for the NATO strike, may 
be interpreted as an admission by NATO that such a resolution was necessary. 
That NATO proceeded to threaten and use force, knowing full well that it was 
doing so without authorization, make its violation of the UN Charter all the more 


flagrant. 
Humanitarian Intervention 


NATO invoked the highly controversial and tenuous doctrine of unilateral humani- 
tarian intervention to justify its action against the FRY. While a detailed discus- 
sion of this doctrine is beyond the scope of this article, it is important to examine 
whether such a right exists in international law, since it was, perhaps, the more 
important of the two justifications given by NATO for its use of force. By drawing 
attention to the unfolding disaster in Kosovo, NATO countries were able to strike 
a sympathetic chord in the general public as well as in diplomatic and other influ- 
ential circles, thus buttressing their case for intervention. 

The right of humanitarian intervention is not provided for in the UN Charter or in 
any international human rights instrument. Indeed, Article 2 (7) of the UN Charter 
prohibits intervention in matters which are essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state. In addition, numerous General Assembly resolutions have 
reiterated the principle of non-intervention in the internal affairs of sovereign states. 
Thus, the Declaration on the Inadmissibility of Intervention, passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on 21 December 1965, states that an “armed intervention is synon- 
ymous with aggression” and “a violation of the Charter of the United Nations.” 
The resolution condemns armed intervention “for any reason whatsoever”, making 
no exception even for the protection of human rights.” 

The right of humanitarian intervention does not find place in international poli- 
tics. The fact is that where invoked, this ‘right’ has found little international sup- 
port and where it could legitimately have been invoked, it was not. Thus, although 
the brutal suppression of Biafra’s attempt to secede from Nigeria in the late 1960s 
evoked international condemnation, no other state asserted a right of intervention. 
Similarly, no right of humanitarian intervention was invoked by any state in 
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response to the massacre of Jews in Europe prior the Second World War or blacks 
under the white racist regimes in South Africa and Rhodesia. Further, even when 
Tanzania intervened in Uganda in 1979, following several years of atrocities com- 
mitted against the population by the regime of Idi Amin, it justified its action not 
on humanitarian grounds, but on the somewhat dubious basis of self-defence. When 
Vietnam invaded Cambodia in 1979 to overthrow the Pol Pot regime which had 
been responsible for acts of genocide, the invasion was deplored and little support 
was found for the right of humanitarian intervention claimed by Vietnam. India’s 
intervention in Bangladesh in 1971, in response to an influx of ten million refu- 
gees may be cited as an ideal instance of humanitarian intervention. Although 
India initially referred to humanitarian considerations, it later claimed that it had 
responded to an armed attack by Pakistan. It has been argued that India’s volte- 
Jace was a consequence of the realization that no right of humanitarian intervention 
existed in international law.” 

The attitude of western governments on the issue is also meaningful. It is inter- 
esting to note that in 1986, the UK Foreign Office in a policy document succinctly 
stated its reasons for rejecting the notion of a right of unilateral humanitarian inter- 
vention. 


[T]he overwhelming majority of contemporary legal opinion comes down against 
the existence of a right of humanitarian intervention for three main reasons: 
First, the UN Charter and the corpus of modern international law do not seem 
to specifically incorporate such a right; secondly, state practice in the past two 
centuries, and especially since 1945, at best provides only a handful of genuine 
cases of humanitarian intervention, and, on most assessments, none at all; and 
finally, on prudential grounds, the scope for abusing such a right argues strongly 
against its creation . . . in essence, therefore, the case against making humani- 
tarian intervention an exception to the principles of non-intervention is that its 
doubtful benefits would be heavily outweighed by its costs in terms of respect 
for international law.2 


The above policy statement has been cited not because the understanding of the 
UK Foreign Office is conclusive on the state of the law, but because as one of the 
NATO powers committed to military action against the FRY on humanitarian 
grounds, it is significant that it had adopted such a strong position on the issue 
only thirteen years before. 

Jurists are also virtually unanimous on the point that no right of unilateral 
humanitarian intervention exists in international law. At one end of the spectrum 
of international legal opinion stands Oppenheim who argues that such a right may 
exist, or is at least evolving. The latest edition Suggests a number of factors that 
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should be taken into consideration in determining whether humanitarian interven- 
tion is justified in a particular situation.” While a careful reading of these consider- 
ations appears to give the NATO action a measure of legitimacy, Oppenheim 
concludes by stating that the intervention “would have to be peaceful action (which 
need not exclude it being carried out by military personnel) ina compelling emer- 
gency.” Clearly, the nature of intervention contemplated even by this expanded 
and rather generous conception of the right of humanitarian intervention is very 
different from that undertaken by NATO. One would submit that a jus cogens 
norm such as the prohibition on the use of force codified in Article 2 (4) of the UN 
Charter, cannot be eroded by exceptions such as the right of humanitarian inter- 
vention, unless they have themselves attained the status of jus cogens norms. Since 
this has clearly not yet happened, the use of force cannot be justified on the basis 
of a right of humanitarian intervention. 

Having said that international law does not yet recognize a right of humanitar- 
ian intervention, it cannot be denied that the international community has been 
confronted with situations in which certain governments have followed repressive 
policies against their own people. Humanitarian intervention on behalf of victims 
of such repression, while not legal, may be justified on moral grounds. Some com- 
mentators, while recognizing the possibility of such exceptions, have argued that 
a change in the law is not called for, since this would only weaken the norm pro- 
hibiting the use of force. Rather, humanitarian intervention undertaken in such 
exceptional situations should be based on a “higher” moral obligation and, there- 
fore, while regarded as illegal, should not be condemned.” Such a perspective 
might help explain the response of the UN to NATO’s actions. 


Legality of UN Action 


Even a cursory overview of the events that culminated in NATO’s bombardment 
of Serbia reveals that the UN, far from being proactive, merely reacted to events as 
they occurred. When it became apparent that Russia and perhaps China would 
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exercise their veto to prevent Security Council authorization for the use of force 
against the FRY, the UN was virtually sidelined by NATO, which assumed abso- 
lute command over operations in Kosovo, However, it would be incorrect to sup- 
pose that the UN remained a passive bystander throughout the crisis. The truth is 
that the response of the Security Council was so ambiguous as to call into question 
its own compliance with the UN Charter. 

For instance, as has been explained above, NATO’s first threat of force made in 
a letter dated 9 October 1998 was illegal because it was not authorized by the 
Security Council and could not be justified on the basis of self-defence. This threat 
of force compelled the FRY to return to the negotiating table and led to the conclu- 
sion of two agreements providing for the establishment of ground and air verifica- 
tion missions in Kosovo with the active involvement of the OSCE and NATO. It is 
a well known principle of international law, now codified in Article 52 of the 
Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties (1969) and recognized by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in the Fisheries Jurisdiction case,” that a treaty con- 
cluded as a result of the threat or use of force is void.” Nevertheless, the Security 
Council in Resolution 1203 (1998) endorsed and supported these agreements and 
demanded their full implementation by the FRY, thus practically acquiescing in a 
violation of international law. Any permanent member of the Council could have 
vetoed its gestures of political approval, but none did so. I am not suggesting that 
in adopting such an attitude, the Security Council implicitly authorized the use of 
force against the FRY. It is well established that failure of the Security Council to 
condemn an unlawful threat or use of force does not amount to implicit authoriza- 
tion of the same. This was also the position taken by the US during the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962, when the Security Council failed to condemn an illegal 
resolution passed by the Organization of American States, threatening the use of 
force against Cuba if she continued to receive arms from the Soviet Union. The 
majority of legal opinion did not regard this as implicit authorization.” 

Nevertheless, it is possible to discern a degree of moral and political legitimization 
of NATO actions in Resolution 1203 as well as in the Presidential Statement of 29 
January 1999. This was the view taken by the US Deputy Secretary of State Strobe 
Talbott who, when asked about the specific contribution of the UN, was quoted as 
saying that “the UN has lent its political and moral authority to the Kosovo 
effort.” His omission of any mention of legal authority speaks volumes. Perhaps 
this is understandable considering that the Security Council, as a political organ 
entrusted with the maintenance of international peace and security as opposed to a 
judicial body concerned with the interpretation of law, is often called upon to act 
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in situations outside the framework of law. In such situations, the Security Council 
could adopt a course of action which seems just under the circumstances, dispens- 
ing with strict compliance with rules of international law. Such a course would not 
necessarily violate the UN Charter. Article 24 (2) provides that the Security Council, 
in discharging its duties, shall act in accordance with the principles and purposes 
of the UN. Article 1, which determines the purposes of the UN, stipulates that it 
shall act in conformity with principles of justice and international law. Since justice 
is not identified with intemational law, it has been suggested that the Security Coun- 
cil could choose between the two.™ In the case of Kosovo, therefore, it could be 
argued that the Security Council has chosen to act in accordance with principles of 
justice rather than international law. 

While there is no doubt that NATO’s use of force against the FRY violated 
international law, it may be considered permissible, even desirable, when viewed 
as a morally justifiable intervention that was given the political and moral endorse- 
ment of the UN. Of course one’s judgement on this issue will inevitably be influ- 
enced by how one views the human rights violations that took place in Kosovo 
prior to NATO’s threat and use of force, and those which resulted from the NATO 
intervention, etc. When the Kosovo conflict is studied in isolation and these factors 
are taken into consideration, NATO’s violation or international Jaw appears some- 
what less egregious. However, when NATO’s actions are located in the context of 
its evolving relationship with the international community and the UN in particu- 
lar, they become part of a dangerous trend that poses a grave threat to international 
peace and security. This brings us to a discussion on the dynamics of the UN- 
NATO relationship with reference to certain key issues and events. 


Relationship Between UN and NATO 
NATO's Identity Crisis 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was established by the North 
Atlantic Treaty in 1949, as a carefully circumscribed, uni~timensional security 
organization, complementing the multi-dimensional security framework of the UN. 
The language of the Treaty makes it amply clear that NATO was conceived within 
the framework of the UN Charter and was intended to remain subordinate to the 
UN. Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty expressly bases itself on Article 51 of 
the UN Charter, which recognizes the inherent right of member states to act in 
individual or collective self-defence in response to an armed attack, until the Secu- 
tity Contac has taken measures fo maiitim international peace aad semimiy. Article 
5 of the Treaty states that 
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The parties agree that an attack against one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against them all; and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, in exercise of the right 
of individual or collective self defence recognized by Article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, will assist the party or parties so attacked by taking 
forthwith, individually, and in concert with the other parties, such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area. Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately be reported to the Security Council. 
Such measures shall be terminated when the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to restore and maintain international peace and security.?! 


The subordination of NATO to the UN is acknowledged by the preamble to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, in which the parties reaffirm their faith in the purposes and 
principles of the UN Charter. In Article 1, the parties accept once more their Charter 
obligations to settle disputes by peaceful means and to refrain from the use of 
force in amy manner inconsistent with the purposes of the UN. In both Articles 5 
and 7, the parties recognize the primacy of the Security Council in the mainten- 
ance of international peace and security. Indeed, Article 7 goes to the extent of 
clarifying that the Treaty does not affect “in any way the rights and obligations 
under the Charter of the Parties which are members of the United Nations”. It 
therefore reiterates Article 103 of the UN Charter, which provides that in the event 
of a conflict between a member’s obligations under the Charter and its obligations 
under any other international agreement, the former will prevail.” 

NATO’s subordination to the UN was also acknowledged by its architects from 
the very inception. They were acutely conscious of the fact that it would be ex- 
tremely unpopular if NATO was perceived to be undermining the UN and thereby 
pushing the world once again to the negative politics of spheres of influence, asso- 
ciated with the two World Wars.” This was a difficult task symbolically because 
the UN was created with the express purpose of obviating the need for such military 
blocs. But it was very tactfully tackled by US Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
who informed the American public in a radio broadcast on 18 March 1949, that 
“the Pact is carefully and conscientiously designed to conform in every particular 
with the Charter of the United Nations” and that “it is an essential measure for 
strengthening the United Nations”. He went on to state that “it is the firm intention 
of the parties to carry out the Pact in accordance with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter and in a manner which will advance its purpose and provisions.”™ 
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The provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty are by themselves insufficient to 
define NATO’s relationship with the UN. Legal opinion is divided on the exact 
nature of that relationship, with one school of thought regarding NATO merely as 
a collective self-defence organization under Article 51 of the UN Charter, and 
another arguing that it is a regional organization within the meaning of Chapter 
VIII of the Charter. In order to understand the relevance of this controversy, it is 
necessary to perceive the distinction between the two. From a plain reading of the 
UN Charter, a collective self-defence organization established under Article 51 
would have the right to use force in response to an armed attack against one or 
more of its members, without Security Council authorization, until the Council 
has taken measures necessary to maintain international peace and security. 

The scope of activities of a regional organization envisaged by Chapter VII of 
the Charter is considerably broader. Article 52 provides that nothing contained in 
the Charter precludes the existence of regional arrangements or agencies for deal- 
ing with such matters relating to international peace and security as are appropri- 
ate for such arrangements or agencies, provided that these are consistent with the 
purposes and principles of the UN. Article 53 provides that the Security Council, 
where appropriate, shall utilize such regional arrangements or agencies for en- 
` forcement action under its authority, but that no regional enforcement action shall 
be taken without the authorization of the Security Council. Article 54 provides 
that the Security Council is to be kept fully informed at all times of activities 
undertaken or under contemplation by regional organizations. It should be noted 
that Articles 52 (2) and (3) encourage peaceful settlement of disputes through 
regional mechanisms before they are referred to the Security Council. However, 
only the Council may authorize enforcement action. It may therefore be concluded 
that regional organizations are permitted to take measures short of the use of force 
to deal with matters relating to international peace and security within their re- 
gions without Security Council authorization. Such measures may include peace- 
keeping operations, provided the legal principles of peacekeeping, namely, consent, 
cooperation, neutrality and limited use of force for defensive purposes only, are 
complied with. The Arab League force in Kuwait (1961), the Commonwealth force 
in Southern Rhodesia (1979) and the Organization of African Unity force in Chad 
(1981) are examples of peacekeeping forces legitimately despatched by regional 
organizations without Security Council authorization.” 

While a plain reading of the Charter appears to give collective self-defence 
organizations and regional arrangements distinct spheres of activity, complica- 
tions arise because Charter provisions may be interpreted as permitting each to 
assume the functions of the other. Thus, nothing in Chapter VIII precludes regional 
organizations from exercising the right of collective self-defence in the event of 
an armed attack. Although this is not expressly mentioned in Chapter VIII as being 
within the competence of regional organizations, Article 51 clearly recognizes 
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that the right of individual or collective self-defence is inherent and remains 
unaffected by the UN Charter.* 

However, there has been some controversy over whether the converse neces- 
sarily follows—that is, whether collective self-defence organizations can exercise 
the considerably broader powers of regional organizations under Chapter VII. 
Some jurists answer this question in the negative and point to state practice in 
support of their contention.” The Warsaw Pact, undoubtedly a collective self- 
defence organization, claimed the authority as a regional organization under Chapter 
VII, to intervene “peacefully” and settle regional disputes in Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, in the absence of any external armed attack. The US condemned its ac- 
tions, arguing that the Pact had not previously claimed to be a regional arrangement 
or agency and that “no such claim could at this late stage properly be put for- 
ward,” thus adopting the position that collective self-defence organizations could 
not act as regional organizations under Chapter VIII. 

A significant distinction between collective self-defence organizations and re- 
gional organizations under Chapter VIII lies in their respective reporting require- 
ments vis-à-vis the Security Council. An organization established under Article 51 
may use force in self-defence in response to an armed attack without Security 
Council authorization, and is not obliged to report its actions to the Council before 
such action is taken. An Organization established under Chapter VII may use force 
even when not acting in self-defence but only with the prior authorization of the 
Security Council and is obliged under Article 54 to report even those actions that 
are under contemplation to the Security Council.” It follows that inaction of the 
Security Council does not prevent an organization established under Article 51 
from continuing to act in self-defence, but precludes an organization established 
under Chapter VIII from initiating any action involving the use of force. 

Conscious of the stringent reporting requirements it would have to comply with, 
NATO has consistently declared that it is not a regional organization within the 
meaning of Chapter VIII. US Secretary of State Dean Acheson left no room for 
doubt on this score in his testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on 27 April 1949: 
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. article 53 says that [a] regional arrangement shall not, itself, undertake 
positive coercive enforcement action against any country unless the Security 
Council asks it to do so . . . Article 53 has nothing whatever to do with the right 
of self-defence, individual or collective. Therefore article 53 is not involved in 
discussions in any way whatever. Under the North Atlantic Treaty nobody pro- 
poses to take enforcement action, aggressive action, preliminary action, any 
sort of action at all, except defensive, after an attack has occurred.“ 


British Foreign Secretary Bevin was equally categorical in his statement before 
the House of Commons: 


The Treaty is not a regional arrangement under Chapter VIN of the Charter. 
The action which it envisages is not enforcement action in the sense of Article 
53 of the Charter at all The Treaty is an arrangement between certain states for 
collective self-defence as foreseen by Article 51 of the Charter. It is designed to 
secure the Parties against aggression from outside until such time as the Secu- 
rity Council has taken the necessary measures. 


That NATO is not a regional organization within the meaning of Chapter VIII, has 
also expressly been clarified in a letter from its former Secretary General Willy 
Claes to his UN counterpart.” This position appears consistent with a plain read- 
ing of the north Atlantic Treaty, which, while expressly basing itself on Article 51, 
makes no reference to Chapter VII. This means that NATO must confine the 
scope of its operations strictly to collective self-defence and would be barred from 
undertaking other kinds of operations. But this has not deterred it from undertaking 
missions in Kosovo and earlier in Bosnia. It is submitted that if it wants to evade the 
stringent authorization and reporting requirements vis-d-vis the Security Council 
under Chapter VIII and claim the status of a collective self-defence organization 
under Article 51, then it must limit its use of force to self-defence in response to an 
armed attack. NATO cannot use force when it is not acting in self-defence and 
evade the scrutiny of the Security Council. 

A significant body of legal scholarship argues that NATO is a regional organi- 
zation, even though its constitutive Treaty makes no mention of this. Kelsen ad- 
vances a trite argument, according to which the principal characteristic of regional 
organizations, as set out in Article 52, is that they must deal with such matters 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate 
for regional action. There can be no doubt that the organization of collective self- 
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defence is a matter relating to the maintenance of international peace and security. 
Since the North Atlantic Treaty expressly restricts the exercise of collective self- 
defence to an area determined in the Treaty and referred to as the “North Atlantic 
area”, the Treaty fulfils all the requirements of a regional arrangement under Chapter 
VIL“ 

The consequence of regarding NATO as an organization established under 
Article 51 of the UN Charter is that its operations are limited to acting in self- 
defence. This may not restrict NATO’s operations to the extent that one might 
expect. During the Dominican crisis, the US asserted the right of the Organization 
of American States (OAS) to use force by stretching the meaning of the phrase 
“self-defence” far beyond that contemplated in Article 51, to include “defence” 
against an “attack” of an alien ideology (Communism) and foreign “inspiration. ™’ 
Although the OAS is a regional organization, the scope of its right of self-defence 
is no wider than that of an individual country or collective self-defence organiza- 
tion established under Article 51. Thus, the expansive interpretation of the right of 
self-defence would, if accepted, apply to collective self-defence organizations as 
well as individual states, besides regional organizations. As a regional organiza- 
tion, NATO would be entitled to take measures short of the use of force to settle 
disputes without Security Council authorization,“ but would require such authori- 
zation for the use of force,” unless acting in self-defence. In practice, regional 
organizations have been able to carve out a large measure of autonomy for them- 
selves, especially with regard to the scope of their “peaceful settlement” func- 
tions. Thus, as a member of the OAS, the US has sought to include within the 
ambit of the phrase “peaceful settlement” such endeavours as the “peaceful” inva- 
sion of Guatemala, the “peaceful” deployment of naval forces to blockade Cuba, 
and the “peaceful” occupation of the Dominican Republic.“ The distinction be- 
tween regional and collective self-defence organizations appears to have blurred 
in practice, with both categories of institutions exercising almost coextensive powers 
as a result of permissive constructions of the very different Chapter provisions 
dealing with them. 


NATO's New Identity 


In view of Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty it is evident that NATO was 
intended to be a collective self-defence organization operating strictly within the _ 
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confines of Article 51 of the UN Charter. In addition, Article 7 of the Treaty provides 
that the Treaty shall not affect “the primary responsibility of the Security Council 
for the maintenance of international peace and security,” which according to jurists 
means that the Security Council cannot use NATO for enforcement action under 
Article 53.% This seems to strengthen the feeling that NATO is not a regional 
organization under Chapter VII. In recent years, however, the UN has often treated 
NATO as a regional arrangement or agency under Chapter VIIL Take, for instance, 
the utilization of NATO by the UN for the enforcement of Security Council resolu- 
tions in Bosnia. Acting under Chapter VII of the UN Charter, the Security Council in 
Resolution 770 (1992), called upon states “to take nationally or through regional 
agencies . . . all measures necessary to facilitate in coordination with the UN the 
delivery by relevant UN humanitarian organizations and others of humanitarian 
assistance to Sarajevo and wherever needed in other parts of Bosnia . . .”™ Subse- 
quently, the Security Council provided for a no-fly zone over Bosnia in Resolution 
781 (1992) and authorized the enforcement of the no-fly zone Resolution 816 (1993). 
Safe havens were established for refugees under Resolutions 819, 824, 836 and 844 
of 1993. Resolution 836 authorized the limited use of air power by member states. It 
is under these resolutions that NATO acted on a number of occasions. For in- 
stance, in February 1994, it threatened air strikes against the Bosnian Serbs sur- 
rounding Sarajevo if they failed to withdraw their heavy weapons. In the same 
month, it shot down four Serb warplanes over Bosnia. In November 1994, NATO 
planes bombed Serb airbases in Croatia and in May 1995 Serb ammunition dumps 
near Pale.” As military pressure mounted, the warring factions entered into nego- 
tiations, which concluded with the signing of the Dayton peace agreement in Paris 
on 14 December 1995. The Security Council, by way of Resolution 1031 (1995), 
authorized NATO to use force to implement the Dayton Accords.” 

Under Article 53 of the UN Charter, the Security Council is free to utilize regional 
arrangements or agencies for enforcement action undef its authority. By authoriz- 
ing NATO to enforce its resolutions, the Security Council has recognized NATO as 
a regional arrangement or agency within the ambit of Article 53, which as explained 
earlier, implies that it may have a role even when it is not acting in self-defence. 
While this is ultra vires the North Atlantic Treaty, it does not raise any legal issues 
under Article 103 of the UN Charter. This is because NATO may use force only in 
collective self-defence under the North Atlantic Treaty. Chapter VII permits the 
f Security Council to authorize the UN force for purposes other than those in self- 
defence. 

The legality of the delegation of the use of force by the Security Council to 
individual states, ad hoc coalitions of states or regional organizations for the 
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purpose of enforcing its resolutions, has never been seriously questioned by the 
majority of member states.” However, reservations have been expressed over the 
political wisdom of such a course of action. The “contracting-out” of the use of 
force to states acting individually or in groups has been necessitated by the fact 
that the UN has no standing military force to enforce Security Council resolutions. 

The authorization for the use of force is given to states that are able and willing to 
intervene in a specific conflict situations. This “willingness” usually stems from 
the interest that states may have in a given situation. The Security Council may, 
thus, provide legitimacy to the intervening states trying to further their own 
foreignpolicy objectives. This would reinforce traditional spherés of influence. 
Thus, Russia was authorized to act in Georgia, the US in Haiti, France in Rwanda, 
NATO (with token Ruissian participation under nominal US command) in the former 
Yugoslavia, the US and its western allies (with similar Arab participation) in Iraq, as 
so on. The Kosovo crisis is especially disturbing because the regional hégemdn 
(NATO) acted without UN authorization or the face-saving “international” partici- 
pation that has been considered necessary, at least politically, in the past. Sub- 
contracting the use of force to “interested” states has also meant that conflict 
situations in which major powers do not have a stake, are ignored by the inter- 
national community. 

The other major issue with respect to sub-contracting, concerns the command 
control of the operations. Obviously, some degree of discretion has to be granted 
to the actual enforcers of the Security Council mandate or authorization, so as to 
enable them to take timely and effective measures on the ground to meet changing 
circumstances. At the same time, ideally the Security Council must retain overall 
control of the operations, so as to ensure that its mandate or authorization is ap- 
plied not for partisan purposes, but in the interests of the international community. 
This was achieved to a large extent in the Security Council’s resolutions concern- 
ing Bosnia such as Resolution 958 (1994) which authorized NATO air strikes 
“subject to close co-ordination” with the UN Secretary General and the United 
Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR). By and large, NATO air strikes took 
place at the request; or with the consent, of UNPROFOR under the so-called ‘dual- 
key’ approach“ Furthermore, the Security Council Resolution 1031 (1995) terminated 
all its prior authorizations in that regard and decided to review it within one year to 
determine whether it should be continued.* 

Nevertheless, tensions-between the UN and NATO were apparent in the state- 
ment of the NATO Secretary General to the effect that NATO was not “a sub- 
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contractor of the UN.”” On two occasions, NATO enforced heavy weapons exclu- 
sion zones without Security Council authorization. The then NATO Secretary Gen- 
eral Manfred Woerer was extremely annoyed with the UN Special envoy and there 
were accusations that the (British) UN military commander in Bosnia had instructed 
British troops on the ground to sabotage NATO air strikes. These were the obvious 
weak points in the facade of UN-NATO cooperation.* The difficulties that the 
Security Council faces when striking a balance between delegating effective mili- 
tary control and retaining political contro! over a peace initiative, were particularly 
evident in the enforcement of the General Framework Agreement for Peace in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina (GFA). According to Article 1, 1 (b) of Annex 1-A to the GFA the 
multinational military Implementation Force (IFOR) charged with the enforcement 
of the GFA was to operate “under the authority and subject to the direction and 
political control of the North Atlantic Council through the NATO chain of com- 
mand.”® NATO was therefore effectively placed in control of the implementation of 
the military aspects of the Dayton peace plan, although the Security Council re- 
tained a significant measure of Control over these operations. The mandate and 
modalities of IFOR were wholly independent of the GFA and its related agreements, 
and were conditional on the subsequent adoption of decisions by the Security 
Council.© > 


Collision between the UN and NATO 


Even as NATO bombed Serbia relentlessly during the spring of 1999, it celebrated 
its 50th anniversary at a summit in Washington, D.C., in April. The irony of the 
coincidence reflected the need for the organization to justify its relevance now 
that the threat of extemal attack on Europe had receded, rendering the collective 
self-defence commitment underlying Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty rather 
redundant. Indeed this process of redefinition had begun much earlier, as was 
evident from the Resolution on Recasting Euro-Atlantic Security, adopted by the 
North Atlantic (Parliamentary) Assembly in November 1998. This document en- 
joined member states, inter alia. 


(b) to accelerate progress in developing capabilities to meet emerging security 
challenges that many demand both Article 5 and non-article 5 missions, includ- 
ing meeting the threat of the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and 
international terrorism ... 
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(d) to seek to ensure the widest international legitimacy for non-Article 5 mis- 

sions and also to stand ready to act should the UN Security Council be pre- 

vented from discharging its purpose of maining international peace and 
security. 6l 


Both these commitments are ultra vires the North Atlantic Treaty because they 
involve undertaking missions outside the scope of Article 5, which is the very 
raison d’etre of NATO. Paragraph (b) lends support to the view that NATO is 
looking for new enemies in order to justify its continued existence. Having tradi- 
tionally defined itself in opposition to the Communist “other” which no longer 
exists, NATO is forced to look for the “emerging security challenges.” While the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and international! terrorism 
are certainly legitimate security concerns of any country, NATO’s decision to deal 
with these as it deems fit raises serious problems of jurisdiction. Aside from its 
nuclear member countries, no other country within NATO’s own region has 
programmes for the development of WMD.® Furthermore, all international trea- 
ties creating regimes controlling WMD provide for their enforcement by the Secu- 
rity Council.° NATO’s unilateral assumption of this responsibility sets up competing 
jurisdictions. Finally, the exact nature of the security challenge is also not unclear. 
Does the possession of WMD by India and Pakistan, for instance, threaten the 
security of NATO members, thereby justifying the development of “capabilities to 
meet” this challenge? Or do these countries have to expressly threaten or use 
“WMD to invite its action? The fact that paragraph (b) states that non-Article 5 
missions may be needed to deal with the “emerging security challenges” indicates 
that it need not always act in self-defence. In other mons: it may take remedial 
action even if it does not feel threatened. 

Paragraph (d) is a codification of NATO’s actions such as in Kosovo, which as 
discussed earlier violated the UN Charter and international law. Non-Article 5 
missions involving the use of force would be legal only with the authorization of 
the Security Council under Article 53 of the UN Charter, as in Bosnia. The Charter, 
while recognizing and giving scope for initiatives by regional organizations for 
the maintenance of international peace, does not permit such organizations to act 
in place of the Security Council if it is “prevented from discharging its purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security”, however desirable this may be in a 
given context.“ The Security Council is the ultimate arbiter on the need to use 
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force for the maintenance of international peace and can be “prevented” from 
discharging this function only by one of the permanent members which has re- 
course to veto. The system of collective security envisaged by the UN Charter is 
premised on the supremacy of the Security Council in all matters concerning the 
use of force, which necessarily implies that all regional organizations are subordi- 
nate to the Council in this respect. Permitting regional organizations to override 
decisions of the Council would destroy this fragile system. However, the very real 
possibility that the Security Council may be paralyzed by a lack of unanimity 
amongst its permanent members demands that some alternative mechanism be 
activated for the maintenance of international peace and security in such an even- 
tuality. It has been suggested that because Article 24 of the UN Charter imposes 
primary (but not exclusive) responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security on the Security Council, there is a secondary responsibility on the 
totality of UN members as represented by the General Assembly to act if the Coun- 
cil is unable to discharge its primary responsibility. For there is a reference to 
“collective measures” for the maintenance of international peace and security in 
Article 1 (1) of the Charter. The General Assembly Resolution on Uniting for Peace 
of 3 November 1950 appears to facilitate the discharge of this secondary responsi- 
bility by authorizing Members to take action of this kind in case of the failure of the 
Security Council. But it is clear that this responsibility is to be assumed not by 
NATO but by the totality of UN members. 

Finally, the fact that paragraph (d) speaks of ensuring “the widest international 
legitimacy for non-Article 5 missions” suggests that NATO has doubts regarding 
the legality of such missions. If they were legal there would be no need to legiti- 
mize them. 

Key officials in NATO governments, particularly the US government, have as- 
serted quite unambiguously that they do not consider NATO to be subordinate to 
the UN. US Deputy Secretary of State, Strobe Talbott, in an address delivered in 
Bonn on 4 February 1999, said: 


We believe NATO’s missions and tasks must always be consistent with the 
purposes and principles of the UN and the OSCE... At the same time, we must 
be careful not to subordinate NATO to any other international body ot compro- 
mise the integrity of its command structure. We will try to act in concert with 
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other organizations, and with respect for their principles and purposes. But the 
Alliance must reserve the right and the freedom to act when its members, by 


consensus, deem it necessary. 


It is interesting to note the manner in which the UN is equated with, and given no 
greater importance than, a regional organization such as the OSCE. Clearly, its 
pre-eminence is no longer recognized. In this context, it is submitted that one of. 
the principles on which the UN is based is that regional organizations must act 
within the parameters of the role envisaged for them under Charter VII, without 
usurping its functions. Hence it will be impossible for NATO’s missions to be 
“consistent with the purposes and principles of the UN” if it continues to insist that 
it is not subordinate to the UN. In a similar vein, Senator William Roth, the Chair- 
man of the North Atlantic Assembly has said, “Even though all NATO Member 
States would prefer to act with a [UN] mandate, they must not limit themselves to 
acting only when such a mandate can be agreed,”*” thereby implying that a Secu- 
rity Council authorization for the use of force would be politically desirable. How 
far NATO has moved in its relation with the UN will become clear if one com- 
pares the above statements with NATO's declaration of readiness to cooperate 
with the UN in “peacekeeping and other operations under the authority of the UN 
mertly Council, e madet i 1994 Brussels summit. 


Conclusions 


NATO has come a long way from its inçeption in 1949, as an organization founded 
on the principle of collective self-defence of the North Atlantic area and clearly 
subordinate to the UN. In the first phrase of its existence, which coincided with the 
Cold War years, it acted as a counterbalance to the Warsaw Pact assisting in the 
maintenance of the peace through the balance of terror. NATO did not play an 
overt role in this process. Its very existence in a state of perpetual readiness for 
armed attack offset the perceived threat from the Communist world.® With the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union and the collapse of Communist regimes in sev- 
eral East European countries, that threat was no longer felt and NATO was forced 
to find a new justification for its existence. Thus began the second phase in its 
history, when it found meaning in acting in concert with the UN in the mainten- 
ance of international peace and security. During this phase, NATO was seen not as 
subservient to the UN, but as an equal partner—enforcing its resolutions and 
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acting strictly within the terms of its authorization. The Kosovo crisis is a logical 
and somewhat predictable progression in this sequence of events, as NATO has 
taken the incremental step of acting without Security Council authorization. In 
this third phase, NATO is no longer a partner of the Security Council, but on its 
own. 

This does not represent the limits of NATO’s ambitions. It has on numerous 
occasions emphasized that it is not subordinate to the UN and that it no longer 
considers Security Council authorizations for the use of force necessary before 
taking its military actions. It has also shown no hesitation to move beyond collec- 
tive self-defence in order to deal with what it regards as “emerging security chal- 
lenges” and recognizes no geographical constraints on its theatre of activity.” By 
arrogating to itself the power to define new threats to, or breaches of, international 
peace, NATO has taken over the Security Council’s function under Article 39. 
Indeed, the new security challenges identified by it are likely to require interven- 
tions outside Europe. When this happens, its usurpation of the Security Council’s 
role under Chapter VII of the UN Charter will be complete. 

While NATO is currently the only regional organization in the world that pos- 
sesses the military infrastructure to threaten and use force at will, it is not incon- 
ceivable that other regional organizations might develop such capabilities in the 
future. Acquiescing to NATO’s actions would therefore set a dangerous precedent 
that could be exploited by other groups of nations. Indeed, NATO’s brazen disre- 
gard for international law is likely to provoke the formation of similar groupings 
in “self-defence”. The existence of a number of such groups could give rise to 
competing claims ofa right to intervene in a given conflict,” a situation that could 
only spell anarchy and the demise of the collective security mechanisms estab- 
lished by the UN Charter. 

Of course the Kosovo crisis and a host of other conflicts in the past have dem- 
onstrated that the Security Council is often unable to intervene decisively in a con- 
flict, because it is paralyzed by the veto of a permanent member. But to recognize the 
right of states to unilaterally intervene in conflict is to admit that they can legiti- 
mately decide whether military intervention is warranted in a given situation. This 
not only erodes the Security Council’s monopoly on the use of force but also 
undermines its efficiency as an international institution. Thus, an alternative has to 
be found that does not undermine the monopoly of the Security Council on the use 
of force while simultaneously enhancing its efficacy as a decision-making forum. 
The veto power of the permanent members is undoubtedly the main hurdle stand- 
ing in the way of effective decision-making. By requiring the concurrence of all 
permanent members on what are often controversial issues, the UN Charter sets 
potentially unattainable standards of unanimity. No other international organization 
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permits one of its members to bring its work to a complete halt, holding th the entire 
international community to ransom for purely political reasons. 

In the case of Kosovo, the international community was unanimous in its opin- 
ion that the slaughter of ethnic Albanians in Kosovo could not be allowed to con- 
tinue and that some sort of intervention was necessary, but was divided over the 
nature of that intervention. As non-military measures appeared to do little to im- 
prove the situation on the ground, the majority of the members of the Security 
Council favoured the use of force. Russia’s threat to use veto effectively deterred 
such action, thereby denying a morally defensible military campaign, the legiti- 
macy of Security Council authorization. 

This has not led the US and other permanent members who were in favour of 
intervention in this case, to demand the abolition of the veto. As permanent mem- 
bers themselves, they are well aware of the power of the veto and are unwilling to 
give this up for the purpose of strengthening the effectiveness of the Security 
Council.” The paralysis of UN machinery does not unduly worry them. Indeed 
they feel it provides an opportunity for NATO, in which they wield considerably 
greater influence, to act unilaterally. 

Historically, NATO has shown a willingness to push the boundaries of permis- 
-sible unilateral use of force and has carved out greater measures of autonomy in 
each phase of its existence. One may fear that the UN risks disappearing as a 
credible collective security mechanism capable of maintaining international peace 
and security. 

The UN has, justifiably, come in for severe criticism in recent years over its 
inability to perform its collective security functions. Many consider it an increas- 
ingly irrelevant entity in today’s world and do not feel the need for its continued 
existence. This is a strong view. With regard to its collective security functions, as 
the discussion in the foregoing pages tries to show the failure of the Security Council 
is the result of collective failure of its permanent members. This collective failure 
stems largely from their unwillingness to give up their veto power, thus prevent- 
ing the UN from becoming a more autonomous actor in international relations. 
However, collective security is only one aspect, albeit an important one, of the 
multi-faceted role that the UN has come to play. Nowhere is this better illustrated 
than in Kosovo itself. On the termination of NATO’s bombing campaign, it has 
fallen upon the UN to oversee the return of refugees, provide them with food and 
shelter, and assist in the rebuilding of Kosovo’s shattered economy and institu- 
tions of law and order and democratic governance.” The reconstruction of civil 
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society, the judiciary, police and other public institutions in a province torn apart by 
ethnic hatred and strife is one of the most sensitive and important elements in the 
Kosovo peace settlement. Such reconstruction should be the foremost priority for 
the international community as it is crucial for lasting peace in the region. These are 
tasks that NATO is neither equipped for nor willing to perform. That they have been 
given to the UN is eloquent testimony to its continuing relevance. 
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Of Related Interest 
From Surprise to Reckoning 
The Kargil Review Committee Report 


Four hundred and seventy four officers and men of the Indian Armed Forces laid down their 
lives in Kargil to protect the integnty of the country against an act of war by Pakistan under 
cover of a peace process initiated in Lahore. Many innocent civilians too lost their lives and 
property and found their livelihood disrupted, as had tens of thousands earlier through years 
of proxy war. The entire nanon united in grief with widows and parents across the land to 
mourn the blood, tears and treasure invested in Kargil. 


The Kargil Review Committee was not set up to conduct an inquiry but to examine the 
sequence of events and make recommendations for the furure. There are many lessons that 
the Armed Forces, Intelligence agencies, Parliament, Government, the media and the nation 
as a whole must learn. These have been set out in the Committee’s Findings which should 
stimulate introspection and reflection, leading to purposeful action. 


Apart from the Prologue and Epilogue, the Report consists of fourteen chapters. Chapter 2 
deals with the historical background to Jammu & Kashmur and Indo-Pak conflicts over It, 
the evolution of the Line of Control, Pakistan’s modus operandi and India’s responses. The 
focus of Chapter 3 1s on the events leading up to the Kargil conflict. It deals with the Simla 
Agreement, Indo-Pak relations up to the Lahore Declaration and Pakistan’s proxy war in 
Jammu & Kashmir. 


The system of operational management by the Indian Army, a reconstruction of the sequence 
of events leading up to Kargil and the initial response by the Army to contain and repel the 
intrusion are addressed in Chapters 4 and 5. The next three Chapters deal with the national 
intelligence framework, the intelligence inputs available up to the Kargil intrusion, and an 
analysis and assessment of the available intelligence. Given the implications of defence 
expenditure for military preparedness and national security, budgetary trends have been 
analysed in Chapter 9. The nuclear factor and its bearing on Kargil is discussed in Chapter 10. 


The Kargil War brought our in bold relief the role of the electronic and print media in 
creating awareness of such events, an issue dealt with in Chapter 11. Could Kargil have been 
avoided? This is the subject of Chapter 12. The findings and recommendations of the 
Committee are contained in Chapters 13 and 14. 


An unportant document that will interest any serious reader, as also those working in the 
fields of international relations, strategic and defence studies, and history. 
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International Security in the World-System: 
A Model of Future Dynamics 


David Kowalewski and Dean Hoover 








Most studies of international security have been greatly influenced by the realist 
paradigm. Accordingly, scholars have assumed that the optimal means of under- 
standing international conflict is to focus on the rational decisionmaking of leaders 
in presumably autonomous nations who pursue their interests in the relatively un- 
structured, anarchic world. This approach has been challenged by scholars adopt- 
ing more structural perspectives. These scholars argue that global structures place 
economic and other constraints on the autonomy of national decisionmakers. Struc- 
tures also change over time, thereby altering national interests.! Accordingly, the 
optimal means of understanding international conflict is to focus on the single 
global system with its interrelated levels and dimensions of analysis. Even if 
national decisionmakers are the key actors on the international stage, and even if 
they operate rationally and autonomously, the complexity of their interactions can 
generate unintended consequences. 

Related to the theoretical dominance of realism has been a methodological 
problem. There has been preference for research based on static, cross-sectional 
methods, often using contemporary data, in order to discover “what is”. Critica, 
however, have called for a more rational methodology. In particular, dynamic 
modelling has been proposed as a useful way to discover “what can be”. Indeed, 
some scholars who have constructed dynamic models following the realist para- 
digm have shown that the theory can produce “unrealistic” outcomes.’ 

This article attempts to conjoin these developments in theory and method by 
constructing a dynamic global model guided by world-systems theory (W ST). 
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Dynamic World Models 


Dynamic modelling methods have been applied to a number of global problems, 
for instance, the environment, economics, and military conflict. Dynamic world 
models, according to their proponents, offer many advantages over conventional 
approaches. 

They test a theory's logic: One can examine the findings with respect to their 
conformity to the expectations of the theoretical assumptions underlying the model. 
Dynamic modelling is useful for testing the internal consistency of a theory. Feed- 
back and non-linear relationships can generate outcomes unpredicted by a theory. 
Theories of international security seem especially prone to such surprises. Most 
models have assumed one-way causation and linear relationships among variables; 
these assumptions, however, are not necessarily appropriate for causal models.’ A 
recent review of research on interstate war concluded that the process is a dynamic 
reciprocal one.‘ Reciprocity and non-linearities are easily captured by dynamic 
modelling. Hence, when the findings from a dynamic model appear absurd, atheor- | 
etical re-examination is necessary.’ But when they conform to the expectations of 
a theory, one’s confidence in its logic is enhanced. 

They test a theory's robustness: We can easily delete components from a theoreti- 
cal matrix and add to it the insights of related research. By examining the extent 
to which the findings upset the expectations of the theory, we can detect its robust- 
ness in the face of specification changes.’ 

They test a theory.’s plausibility. We can examine the validity of the findings in 
the light of real-world conditions. If the findings appear valid, one’s confidence in 
the theory’s plausibility is enhanced. But if they dppear doubtful, the theory must 
be re-examined.'° : 

They facilitate the identification of the key variables in a system: A model's 
variables may be manipulated to compare their effects on other variables. Those 
having the greatest effects, and those most affected, may be regarded as the system’s 
master variables. Moreover, by knowing which levers to move to affect which 
variables, one may be able to preclude the costly consequences of misguided policy 
choices.!! 

* Doncella Meadows ct aL, Beyond the Limits (Post Hills, VT 1992); Jay Forrester, World Dynam- 
ics (Cambridge, MA, 1971); Urs Luterbacher and Michael Ward, Dynamic Models of International 
Conflict (Boulder, CO, 1985). 

3 Christopher Chase-Dunn, Global Formation (Cambridge, MA, 1989). 

‘John Vasquez and Maric Henehan, Scientific Study of Peace and War (New York, 1992). 

7 Thomas Cusack and Uwe Zimmer, “Realpolitik and the Bases of Multistate System Endurance”, 
International Studies Quarterty, vol. 38, 1994, pp. 33-59. 

* Stuart Bremer, Globus Model: Computer Simulations of Wide Political and Economic Develop- 
ment (Boulder, CO, 1987). 

’ Manfred Kochen, “Information Systems for World Models”, in Karl Deutsch et al., eds, Prob- 
lems of World Modeling (Cambridge, MA, 1977), pp. 379-99. 5 ae 

-9 Karmeshu et al, “A Dynamic Model of the Domestic Political Conflict Process”, Journal of 
Conflict Resolution (Thousand Oaks, CA), vol. 34, pp. 252-69. ; 

" Nazli Choucri, “System Dynamics Forecasting in International Relations” in Nazli Choueri and 
Thomas Robinson, eds, Forecasting in International Relations (San Francisco, 1978). 
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They encourage futuristic thinking: By forecasting the trajectories of processes, 
dynamic models promote discussion on the type of world we would like to develop. 
Dynamic model builders argue, to paraphrase Spinoza, one has to study the future 
to make it different. Decisionmakers can prepare for crises and formulate long- 
range plans.'? Simulation may be the only way to understand the consequences of 
our actions without actually performing them.” In fact, dynamic modelling can 
extend the horizon of humanity’s foresight.“ Such foresight is especially wel- 
come in times of great change and uncertainty. In such times, futurology becomes 
a growth industry.'’ In WST, for example, Wallerstein has called for a new science 
of “utopistics” to clarify our global alternatives.'* 

Nonetheless, dynamic world models have been criticized on a number of grounds." 
The criticisms, however, stem from a misunderstanding of the modelling process. 
According to critics: 

Our theories are too undeveloped, and our data and research too sparse, to 
guide any modelling: Although the social sciences need improvement, yet these 
shortcomings are insufficiently severe to preclude dynamic modelling efforts. In- 
deed, such models are useful precisely because they promote theoretical refine- 
ment and development. In the process of building a dynamic model of a theory, 
the conceptual ambiguities, insufficient operationalizations, weak specifications 
of relationships and other deficiencies quickly become apparent. For most impor- 
tant problems, sufficient empirical data are available to formulate reasonable esti- 
mates of the initial values and parameters for a model. Indeed, the sciences of 
chaos, catastrophe, and punctuated equilibrium suggest that historical data are hardly 
the only or optimal guide for forecasts.'* The future is too important to be left to 

The modelling is too subjective; modellers can make a process take any trajec- 
tory they want: This criticism, of course, could be targeted at any scientific 
endeavour, yet it applies less to dynamic modelling. Most models are constructed 
with complex causal relations, which can yield outcomes unexpected by the scholars 
themselves. Indeed, some trajectories are impossible to obtain regardless of how 
the parameters are adjusted. i 

Dynamic world models have omitted key variables: Early models of world 
dynamics were criticized for ignoring technology, values, politics, and inequality 
between rich and poor nations.” This point is well taken. Yet all social-scientific 


2 Jay Forrester, Collected Papers of Jay W. Forrester (Cambridge, MA. 1975). 

3 Courtney Brown, “Politics and the Environment: Nonlinear Inslabities Dominate”, American 
Political Science Renew (Washington, DC), vol. 88, 1994, pp. 292-303. 

M Kari Deutsch, “Towards Drift and Steering Models”, in Karl Deutsch et al., eds, Problems of 
orld Modeling (Cambridge, MA: 1977), pp. 5-10. 

15 Donald Puchala, “The History of the Future of Intemational Relations”, Ethics and Interna- 
tonal Affairs (New York, NY), vol. 8, 1994, pp. 177-202. 

16 Immanuel Wallerstein, Unthinking Social Science (Cambridge, UK, 1991). 

17 J, Gribben, Future Worlds (London, 1979). 

1 Michael Barnsley and Stephen Demko, Chaotic Dynamics and Fractals (New York, 1986). 

P HS D. Cole, Models of Doom (New York, 1973). 
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models, in our current state of knowledge, are inadequately specified. In fact, 
dynamic modelling leads to the quest for new variables—as is evident from-the 
critique itself—which may be incorporated into existing models to create more 
inclusive systems. This is why, recent models contain a wider range of variables 
than their predecessors did. 

The forecasts of different models vary widely, causing unwarranted bouts of 
optimism and pessimism: Early models of the global environment, for example, 
provoked intense debate between Pollyannas and Cassandras.” Yet differing fore- 
casts should be expected, perhaps even welcomed, at the early stage of any scien- 
tific endeavour, before scholarly consensus emerges. Indeed, the objective of 
dynamic models, contrary to popular belief, is not to predict the future of a system 
but its possible trends. Trajectories need not be realistic but only consistent?! Con- 
structing dynamic models having “perfect fits” to the real world is not the point.” 
Rather, their utility lies in describing what happens if the parameters were true, 
thereby enabling us to explore the consequences of our assumptions. Dynamic 
models are controlled thought-experiments designed to generate, not predictions, 
but prophesies.” Indeed the failure of traditional social science to predict impor- 
tant happenings indicates that conventional methods are inadequate. Despite the 
efforts to gather more and better data, our crystal ball is as cloudy as ever. Perhaps 
for this reason, some scholars are calling for greater “sociological imagination” in 
; international relations studies.™ New approaches may be necessary to improve 
our forecasts. 


Theoretical Guidance for World Models 


In previous world models, the theories which guided the simulations were rarely 
made explicit. Lacking clear theoretical guidance, dynamic modelling is little more 
than crude prophesizing.* World model builders can optimize their contribution 
by utilizing —or creating—a well-developed theory of global dynamics and expli- 
cating its underlying assumptions. Then, by specifying its key components, by 
relating these components to each other, and by examining the consequences of 
the relationships from simulations, the theory may be rejected, supported or refined. 
The findings can be compared with those from models guided by other theories.’ 


™ Amilcar Herrera et al., Catastrophe or a New Society? A Latin American World Model (Ottawa, 
1976); Donella Meadows ot al., Limits to Growth (New York, 1972). 

2 Stuart Bremer, “Introduction”, in Smart Bremer, n. 8, pp. 1-38. 

2 Thomas Cusack and Richard Stoll, “Collective Security and State Survival in the Interstate 
System”, International Studies Quarterly, vol. 38, 1994, pp. 33-59. 

D Nazli Choneri, “Key Issues ‘in International Relations Forecasting”, in Choucri and Robinson, 
eds, n. 11, pp. 3-22. 3 

%* Justin Rosenberg, “The International Imagination: International Relations Theory and `Classic 
Social Anatysis™, Afillennium, vol. 23, pp. 85—108. 

3 Choucri, “Key Issues . . .”, n. 23. 
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But what theories to model dynamically? In our view, some theories are far 
better than others for the purpose. In this paper, we adopt WST as our intellectual 
guide, since it satisfies a number of criteria for successful modelling of global 
dynamics. 

Global Holism 


Globalization has rendered national processes increasingly synchronized across 
borders. Transnational “waves” are more and more evident. A holistic view is 
increasingly necessary for understanding international interactions.” Hence re- 
cently, model builders have called for unitary or “megapolitical” constructs of 
global dynamics.” In particular, the problem of international security needs to be 
addressed from a system standpoint.” Forecasts based on individual nation-states, 
with their traditional territorial jurisdictions, are being increasingly questioned.” 
The guiding theory for a world model, therefore, should view the globe as a single 
unit. WST sees the world as a single capitalist entity. Although the system is pres- 
ently made up of nations (whose governments often give national capitalists non- 
market advantages over foreign capitalists), their significance as organizing centres 
of the world-economy is on the decline.” Dynamic modelling, in turn, is especially 
suited for theories of higher-order processes.” 


Vertical Causality 


Due to the growth of global communication and transportation systems, multina- 
tional enterprises, international organizations, and supranational and national pro- 
cesses increasin gly affect each other. A guiding theory should include both macro 
and submacro phenomena and specify their interdependencies.* The problem of 
international security in particular should be addressed at multiple levels of aggre- 
gation.” WST includes processes at several levels of analysis (global commodifica- 
tion, national policies, local movements, individual incomes, etc., and delineates 

% Stoven Steibev, “Quantitative Models and Methods for Warkd System Analysis”, Sociological 
Quarterly (Greenwich, CT), vol. 21, 1980, pp. 295-305. g 

2 Kari Deutsch, “Globus: The Rises of a New Field of Political Science”, in Bremer, ed., n. 8, 

2 Edward Kolodziej, “Renaissance in Security Studies? Caveat Lectori”, International Studies 
Quarterly, vol. 36, pp. 347-71. 

2 Robert Cox, “Production and Security”, in David Dewitt ct al., eds, Building a New Global 
Order: Emerging Trends in International Security (New York, 1993); John-Ruggie, “Territoriality 
and Beyond: Problematizing Modemity in Intemational Relations”, International Organization (Cam- 
bridge, MA), vol 47, 1993, pp. 139-74. 

» Giovanni Arricghi et al., “1989, the Continuation of 1968”, Review, vol. 15, 1992, pp. 221-42. 

31 Choucri, “System Dynamics . . .”, n. 11. 

2 Joan Huber, Macro-Micro Linkages in Sociology (Newbury Park, CA, 1991); Charles Tilly, 
“Connecting Domestic and Interna! Conflicts: Past and Present”, in Luterbacher and Ward, eds, n. 4. 

D Kolodziej, “Renaissance in Security Studies”, n. 28. 
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Historicity 


Dynamic models incorporate change in a set of components over time. Hence, 
theories guiding the models should be historical, specifying how a system’s pro- 
cesses unfold. Models of international security in particular should embrace ex- 
tended timeframes.” Yet, as Clarke noted, an “immense gap .. . currently separates 
the efforts of formal modelers and historically oriented social scientists”.25 
Ahistorical theories may be time-bound. It is inappropriate to construct dynamic 
models guided by non-dynamic theories. WST concerns itself with the history of 
the world since the dawn of capitalism. Hence, it is well suited for modelling 
“holomovement”, namely the trajectories of the global processes of a single sys- 
tem over a long durée.” 


Unidisciplinarity 


A guiding theory should unite as many disciplines as possible. The growing inten- 
sity of international interactions has rendered subsystems less and less autono- 
mous. Political and other phenomena increasingly affect each other. International 
security can no longer be examined separately from other fields ‘as in the past.” 
WST is consciously unidisciplinary, rejecting both disciplinarity and its false 
opposite, multidisciplinarity, i in favour of a radical non-disciplinarity of the his- 
torical social sciences.** It synthesizes political, technological and other dy- 
namics into a single framework. 


Structural Relations 


Many world models have ignored political processes or treated them as cxog-. 
enous variables. Since political actors have significant effects, power relation- 
ships must be integrated into world models.® A guiding theory, therefore, should 
be structural.” According to WST, global dynamics can only be understood in the 
light of two structures: the international structure of core and periphery zones, and 
the international structure of élite and nonélite classes. These two structures con- 
suite necessary divisions of Iabour to ensure the historical continuity of capital 
accumulation. 


¥ Ibid. , 

= T. Michael Clarke, “Modeling External and Internal Conflict in Small Countries”, in Luterbacher 
and Ward, eds, n. 4, p. 272. ° 

* David Ray Griffin, Physics and the Ultimate Significance of Tıme (Albany, 1986). 

” James Goldgeier and Michael McFaul, “A Tale of Two Worlds: Core and Periphery in the Post- 
Cold War Era”, International Organization, vol. 46, pp. 467-91. 

* Immanuel Wallerstein, The Timespace of World Systems Analysis (Binghamton, NY, 1992), 

» J. Gribben, Future Worlds (London, 1979). 

® Femando Cardoso, “A Challenge to Models”, in Kari Deutsch et al., eds, Problems of World 
Modeling (Cambridge, MA, 1977), pp. 137-44. 
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Theoretical parsimony is a high priority for dynamic models. The greater the num- 
ber of components, the denser the web of connections and hence, the greater the 
difficulty of understanding outcomes. A dynamic model! should be guided by a 
theory having a minimum number of components. WST, in its simplest formula- 
tion, aggregates the world’s nations into core and periphery zones, and the groups 
within these nations into élite and nonélite classes. It then confines its analysis to 
a small number of processes which have affected these zones and classes over time. 


Empirical Support 


The parameters for a dynamic model should be informed by empirical studies sup- 
porting the theory which guides it. Although WST is a comparatively new per- 
spective, several studies have supported its propositions. Empirical findings on 
decolonization, debt crises and other global-historical processes are consistent with 
its formulations.“ Hence, it can offer reasonable estimates for the direction, shape, 
and strength of relationships among components of a model. 

WST, therefore, seems appropriate and useful for dynamic global modelling. 
However, no study has as yet incorporated the structures and processes of WST 
into a dynamic model, despite recognition of the utility of such an effort.® In this 
article, we try to construct a dynamic model of international security. WST scholars 
have speculated on a number of future scenarios having serious implications for 
international security, including a world-state war among core nations and bifur- 
cation leading to chaos and system transformation.® Thus, it seems fitting to find 
out what kind of future in fact, flows from the logic of WST itself. 


World-Systems Theory and Related Research 


Our model is based on a few essential propositions of WST. These propositions, it 
is believed, would be acceptable to the majority of scholars operating within the 
framework.“ 


- 4l David Strang, “Global Patterns of Decolonization”, International Studies Quarterly, vol. 35, 
1991, pp.429-54; David Kowalewski, “Global Debt Crisis in Structural Cyclical Perspective: 
1791-1984”, in William Avery and David Rapkin, eds, Markets, Politics and Change in the Global 
Political Economy. 

© Christopher Chase-Dunn et al., “Old and New Research Designs for Studying the World Sys- 
tem”, Comparative Political Studies (Thousand Oaka, CA), vol. 15, pp. 363-70. 
© Christopher Chase-Dunn, “The Limits of Hegemony”, in Devid Rapkin, ed, World Leadership 
and Hegemony (Boulder, CO, 1990), pp. 213-39; Christopher Chase-Dunn and Kenneth O'Reilly, 
“Core Wars of the Future”, in Robert Schaeffer, ed., War in the World System (New York, 1989), pp 
47-64: Immanuel Wallerstem, Geopolitics and Geoculture (New York, 1991); Immanuel Wallerstein, 
Unthinang Social Science (Cambridge, UK, 1991). See also W. Warren Wagar, A Short History of 
— the Future (Chicago, 1989). = 
- 4 Cusack and Stoll, n. 22. 
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WST proposes the following. Since the beginning of the modern world-system 
five centuries ago, the secular trends of capital accumulation (geographical ex- 
“pansion, commodification and the like) have brought development to the core but 
underdevelopment to the periphery. While a few periphery nations have moved 
up to “semi-periphery” and eventually core status, upward mobility has been rare. 
The core-periphery structure has persisted throughout the history of the WST. The 
economies of the core are diversified and non-dependent on single foreign mar- 
kets whereas those of the periphery remain undiversified and highly dependent on 
single core markets. Class differences in the periphery are more acute than in the 
core nations. Consequently, the periphery is characterized by more poverty, socio- 
cultural cleavages, instability, and authoritarianism than the core. 

The world-system has also been characterized by two cycles, the Kondratieff 
longwave of global economies (K-wave), and the hegemonic longwave of global 
leadership (H-wave). The K-wave, with a duration of 45—60 years, has periodic- 
ally restructured the global economy with new technologies, giving birth to novel 
production paradigms that bring an end to phases of stagnation. The economic 
fluctuations of expansion and contraction, in tum, are related to political and other 
oscillations. The H-wave, with a duration of 80-120 years, has periodically re- 
structured power relationships among core nations. During hegemonic dominance, 
a single nation exercises effective leadership over the world-system. During hege- 
monic non-dominance, core nations compete for leadership and eventually engage 
in global warfare, out of which emerges the next hegemon. H-dominance years 
are characterized by consensus, security, and order; whereas H-non-dominance 
years are marked by dissension, anxiety, and disorder.” 

The dynamic modelling of a theory clearly reveals the deficiencies of that theory. 
WST is no exception. In our view a clearly specified, plausible, and empirically 
grounded set of equations for our model can be formulated only after (a) certain 
processes of WST are deleted and (b) insights from related world models and 
empirical research are employed to inform the parameters.“ In short, a modified 
version of WST has been employed here to guide modelling. 

First, certain WST processes have been deleted from the model. For instance, 
processes for the categories of “semi-periphery”, “households”, “commodity 
chains”, and “culture” have been omitted. Scholars disagree on the exact defini- 
tions and operationalizations of these concepts; little empirical research has inves- 
tigated their dynamics; and their importance to the functioning of the world-system 
is problematic. In particular, these processes appear to have little direct effect on 
international security.“ 

“ Christopher Chase-Dunn, Global Formation (Cambridge, MA, 1989); Thomas Shannon, /atro- 
duction to the World-System Perspective (Boulder, CO, 1989). 

“ Sce also Michael Ward, Theories, Models, and Sumulation tn International Relations (Boulder, 
CO, 1985). 
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Penpbery”, m William Martın, ed , Semipertpheral States m the World-Economy (New York, 1990), 
pp. 45-68, Martin, ibid; Joan Smith and Immanuel Wallerstein, Creating and Transforming House- 
holds (New York, 1992), Immanuel Wallerstem, Geopolitics and Geoculture (New York, 1991). 
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Also excluded are the processes for which, according to WST, little future varia- 
tion is possible, namely the three secular trends of capital accumulation: proletari- 
anization, geographical expansion, and commodification. These trends, presumably, 
are reaching their asymptotic limits and are about to produce catastrophic ceiling- 
effects. When capitalists foresee an end to high profits because geographical expan- 
sion and other accumulation trends have reached their limits, they will severely 
curtail new investments, bringing about a political crisis and eventually the trans- 
formation of the system. Yet WST has only weakly specified the dynamics of this 
political crisis. Further, one must doubt whether these trends have reached their 
limits. The prognosis ignores population growth, especially in the periphery, which 
expands the world pool of low-wage proletarians. It ignores the extraterrestrial 
possibilities for geographical expansion (moon mining) and commodification (space 
tourism). It also ignores the deyelopment of new technologies arising indepen- 
dently of the investments of large capitalists, which can offer novel profit possi- 
bilities. It ignores post-industrialization-of core economies, whereby the basis of 
wealth is shifting from non-renewable resources for making material goods by 
physical labour, to more renewable resources (“human capital”) for making im- 
material goods (knowledge, services) by mental labour. It ignores the growing 
power of new social movements demanding a zero-growth world economy, which 
may legitimate a reduction of investment in traditional industries. Moreover, the 
direct impact of these trends on international security is unclear, a global profit 
crisis may lead capitalists toward greater cooperation or competition. 

Further, processes which have become “historically outmoded” or “constants” 
have also been left out. For example, much WST literature has dealt with formal 
colonization and decolonization of the periphery. Yet little variation in this pro- 
cess seems likely in the future. 

Second, the insights of related world models and empirical research have been 
employed to derive parameters for the model. For some relationships among com- 
ponents, the parameters are unspecified by WST and can only be estimated from 
related research. Such integration of theory with related literature is not uncom- 
mon in historical-structural studies and is recommended for global modelling 
efforts.” These lacunae in WST are especially notable for components whose 
importance to international security lies primarily in recent times. Specifically, 
environmental degradation, nuclear proliferation, and IGOs have been treated by 
only a few WST scholars and in a highly speculative way.” Perhaps this is not 


® Albert Bergesen, “Cycles of Formal Colonial Rule”, in Terrence Hopkin and Immanuel 
Wallerstein, eds, Processes of the World System (Beverly Hills, CA, 1980), pp 119-26 

William Thompson and Lawrence Vescera, “Growth Waves, Systemic Openness, and Protec- 
tionsm”, International Organization (Cambridge, MA), vol. 46, 1992, pp. 493-532; Cheryl 
Chnstensen, “The Forecasting Potential of International Relations: Theortes”, in Nazli Choucri and 
Thomas Robinson, eds, Forecasting in International Relations (San Francisco, 1978), pp. 53-68. 

© Christopher Chase-Dunn, “The Natonal State as an Agent of Modemity”, Problems of Commu- 
nism, vol. 41, 1992, pp. 29-37; Immanuel Wallerstein, America and the World (Binghamton, NY, 
1990). : 
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unsurprising given WST’s stress on the long durée of the past, and in particular on 
the persistence of capitalist structures. Yet the potential relevance of these pro- 
cesses to future security requires inclusion in our model. 


Constructing the Model 
Components 


Let us first identify the model’s components. They comprise those features of 
WST which are most central and likely to be accepted by its adherents, and which 
are most relevant to international security. The “dependent” variables include the 
intensity of strategic competition among core nations, between core and periphery 
nations, and among periphery nations; horizontal nuclear proliferation; and the 
power of core and periphery IGOs.*! 

The “independent” components include hegemonic authority; capital concen- 
tration; capital intensity; new technology; capital goods investment; gross world 
product (GWP); white-collarization (proportion of jobs demanding a high level of 
formal education); environmental base; private incomes of élites and nonélites; 
inequality; governmental resources; anti-systemic movements; and repression. 
Where theoretically appropriate, these components have been split into one for the 
core and one for the periphery (for example, repression in the core and repression 
in the periphery) (see Table 1). All these components have been deemed related, 
directly or indirectly, to international security. For example, an increase in white- 
collarization might strengthen peace movements, which in tum might affect the 
decision to go to war. 


Historical Grounding 


Dynamic model builders must grapple with the difficult issue of whether to ground 
the components in time-serial data. Mainly there are four arguments against such 
a grounding. First, the objective of dynamic modelling is to foresee possible future 
scenarios, not copy the past. Historical data are unreliable for exploring the conse- 
quences of policy choices.” Second, it is Unlikely that one can find data-series for 
all the model’s components; historical grounding is likely to be partial at best. 
Third, social-scientific time-series often lack uniformity in length, geographical 


*! We conceptualize the three competitions only in terms of intensity for several reasons. First, we 
wish to maximize the parsimony of the model. Second, arguably the intenstty of international con- 
flict has the greatest substantive importance for the world’s peoples Third, empirical research on 
WST and related perspectives has found the intensity of mternational conflict (e.g., war casualties) to 
be the mdicator most strongly related to historical-structural variables (see Goldstein 1988). Finally, 
intensity is a variable more appropriate for the continuous-time processes of dynamic modelling than 
are the more discrete-time event variables (e.g., war frequency) (see Tuma and Hannan 1984). 

2n Courtney Brown, “Politics and the Environment: Nonlinear Instabilities Dominate”, American 
Political Science Review, vol. 88, 1994, pp. 292-303. : 
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Table 1 
List of Model Components 


ee 


A. Accumulation of the Stock ` 
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Cap Con. 


Capital concentration; the extent to which resources are controlled by a few 
individuals or groups. 

Capital intennty; the extent to which production is accomplished by machines 
instead of physical labour. 

Capital goods investment; purchases of goods necessary to produce other goods. 
Core-core competition, current influences. 

Core-periphery competition, current influences. 

Core élite mcome; private monetary flow to the richest 20 per cent of the core 
population. 

Core government resources; fiscal viability of core regimes. 

Core IGO power, current influences. 

Core nonélite income; private monetary flow to the poorest 80 per cent of the 
core population. 

Depletion of the stock. 

Environmental base, resources and health of the natural world. 

Gross world product, current influences. 

Nuclear proliferation, current influences. 

Population. Number of people in the world. 
Peripbery-periphery competition, current influences. 

Periphery élite income; private monetary flow to the richest 20 per cent of the 
periphery population. 

Periphery governmental resources; fiscal viability of periphery regimes. 
Periphery IGO power, current influences. 

Periphery nonélite income; private monetary flow to the poorest 80 per cent of 
the periphery population. 

White-collarization; proportion of jobs requiring a high level of forma! 
education. 

Core-core competition, sum of historical inertia and current influences, intensity 
of conflict among core nations. 

Core-periphery competition, sum of historical mertia and current influences, 
intensity of conflict between core and periphery nations. 

Core anti-systemic movements, current influences. 

Core anti-systemic movements, sum of historical inertia and current influences, 
dissident activity in core nations. 

Core IGO power, sum of historical inertia and current influences, influence of 
global and regional international governmental organizations dominated by 
core nations 

Core inequality; distnbution of income among core élites and nonélites. 
Gross world product, sum of historical inertia and current influences, growth rate 


Core anti-systemic movements, historical inertia. 
Core IGO power, historical inertia. 
Gross world product, historical inertia. 


Table ] contd. 
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Table 1 contd. ` 


ŘS 


A. Accumulation of the Stock 


THeg Aut. Hegemonic authority, historical inertia; extent to which a smgle core nation 
exercizes predominant influence over all other nations. 
[New Tech New technology, histoncal inertia. 


I Nuk Pro. Nuclear proliferation, historical inertia. 

IPP COM Periphery-periphery competition, historical inertia. 
IP ASM. Periphery anti-systemic movements, historical inertia. 
IP IGO Periphery IGO power, historical inertia. 


New Techh. New technology, sum of historical inertia and current influences; product 
innovations introduced mto the world economy. . 

NUK PROO. Nuclear proliferation, sum of historical mertia and current influences; proportion 
of nations possessing atomic weaponry. ‘ 

PP COMM. Periphery-periphery competition, sum of historical inertia and current influences; 
intensity of conflict among periphery nations. 

P ASM. Periphery anti-systemic movements, current influences. 

P ASMM. Penphery anti-systemic movements, sum of historical inertia and current 
influences, dissident activity in periphery nations. 


P IGOO. Periphery IGO power, sum of historical inertia and current influences; influence 
of global and regional international governmental organizations dominated by 
periphery nations. 

P Ineq. Periphery inequality; distribution of income among periphery élites and 


P Repress. Periphery repression; authoritarian measures by periphery regimes. 
Notes: The component variables erp listed in the order in which they appear in the Appendix, which 
provides the equations for each. 


scope, and completeness. The problem of equivalence immediately arises. Fourth, 
the series at the global level are too inadequate.® Even if adequate series could be 
found, equations are likely to have “loose fits” to the data. Consequently, the in- 
fluence of the past on the trajectories may not be-reliable. 

Still, the arguments for empirical grounding seem compelling. First, without it, 
model builders may be accused of arbitrariness and subjectivity; hence their model 
may have little credibility. The grounding of parameters “in facts” helps allay the 
doubts of sceptics. Second, although series may be unavailable for all the compon- 
ents, when they are available for the more essential ones, especially the “depen- 
dent” variables, they should be utilized. All systems are subject to historical inertia. 
The grounding of components in historical data can best save systems from such 
inadequacy. Failure to do so may result in implausible forecasts. 

Hence, this article grounds the model, as far as possible, in annual time-serial 
data. The search for useful time-series located a number of candidates, to which 
the criteria of theoretical importance, validity in terms of WST, completeness, 


? Manfred Kochen, “Information System for World Models”, in Karl Deutsch ot al, eds, Prob- 
lems of World Modeling (Cambridge, MA, 1977), pp. 379-99. 
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length, and prior use with utility by other scholars were applied. In the end, eleven 
series, six for the “dependent” components and five for “independent” compon- 
ents, have been employed. 

The three competitions are tapped by series for casualties during conflicts within 
and between the zones, updating existing lists and normalizing by population when 
possible. Nuclear proliferation is measured according to the proportion of nations 
confirmed as, or suspected of, possessing such weapons.“ IGOs are measured 
according to establishments of global and regional organizations.* 

Hegemonic authority is indicated by an index for concentration of global 
scapower.” GWP was measured by the annual percentage change in the aggregate 
gross domestic product of sixteen core nations.* New technology is indicated by 
Kleinknecht’s series for product innovations.” Core anti-systemic movements are 
measured by the average annual number of labour stoppages per European nation; 
and periphery movements, by the percentage of periphery nations experiencing 
revolutionary activity.® 

But how to utilize the series in the model? We can tir to ARIMA equations in 
an attempt to obtain parsimonious representations of the series and generate plau- 
sible forecasts. But there are difficulties in this approach. First, the optimal para- 
meters are ambiguous for more than half the series; the pattern of autocorrelations 
provides no clear indication of parameters. Second, the ARIMA ‘forecasts have 
little utility for our theoretical and methodological purposes. They depend heavily 
on the terminal values of the series and quickly gravitate toward the series mean. 
Consequently, they are of limited use for modelling trends, cycles, and other long- 
term fluctuations of interest to WST. On the other hand, the short-term forecasts of 
the ARIMA experiments are helpful in estimating the initial values of the historically 


4 Terry Boswell, et al., “War in the Core of World System” in Robert Schaeffer cd., War in the 
World System (Now York, 1989), pp. 9-26; Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, War Trap (New Haven, CT, 
1981); Nazli Choucri and Robert North, “Population and (In)security”, in David Dewitt ot aL, eds, 
Building a New Globa] Order: Emerging Trends in International Security (New York, 1993), pp. 
229-56; Joshua Goldstein, Long Cycles (New Haven, CT, 1988); Jack Levy, “The Causes of War”, in 
Philip “Tellock et aL, eds, Behaviour, Society and Nuclear War (New York, 1989), vol. L, pp. 250-80, 
J. Divid Singer and Melvin-Small, “Alliance Aggregation and the Onset of War, 1815-1945”, in 
David Smger, cd., Models, Methods, and Progress in World Politics (Boulder, CO, 1990), pp. 159-200; 
Melvin Small and J. David Singer, International War (Pacific Grove, CA, 1989). 

% Albert Legault, “The Missile Technology Control Regime”, in David Dewitt et al., eds, Build- 
tag a New Global Order: Emerging Trends in International Security (New York, 1993), pp. 358-78. 

% Union of Intemational Associations, Yearbook of International Organization, 1992-1993 (New 
York, 1992-93). 

3 George Modelski and William Thompson, Seapower in Global Politics, 1494-1993 (Seattle, 
WN, 1988). 

s Angus Maddison, Phases of Capitalist Development (New York, 1982). 

P Joshua Goldstein, Loag Cycles (New Haven, CT, 1988). 

© David Kowalewski, “Peripbery Revolutions in World System Perspectives: 1821-1985", Com- 
parative Political Studies, vol. 24, 1991, pp. 76-99. 
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grounded components whose series ended prior to the starting time of our simula- 
tion (circa 1990). 

Instead, we employ regression equations for each series, logging the data or 
Windsorizing outliers when necessary. However, the selection of optimal equa- 
tions is at times problematic. In such instances, we adopt the equation most in tune 
with WST and present realities. For example, in the case of core-core competition, 
the time-series for casualties ends with a long string of Os for the postwar “long 
peace”.*' Consequently, one possible equation with a decent fit assumes the long- 
term decline in the intensity of core-core conflict. Yet, given the longer-term trend 
of escalating casualties, the equation seemed unrealistic. Few scholars, we believe, 
would confidently forecast that future core-core wars will have fewer casualties 
than previous ones. Also, WST is sceptical that the “long peace” will hold.@ Hence, 
we formulated an equation assuming the long-term increase in competitive inten- 
sity. Finally, in a few cases (for instance, IGOs), the equations were multiplied by 
scalars to generate meaningful comparisons between components. 

Next, we try to determine the weight of these historical influences in the model. 
The state of a social system at any point of time is a-function of both historical 
inertia and contemporary forces. Modellers must decide, therefore, the extent to 
which the past is allowed to determine the future. Again, we base our decision on 
WST and present realities. While WST stresses recurrent patterns, it also claims 
that we face far more uncertainty today than in the past. Future scenarios of “crises 
“chaos”, and similar sharp and unprecedented fluctuations abound in current WST 
literature.© Historically novel phenomena can also have unprecedented effects on 
future dynamics (for instance, nuclear weapons). The rules of the game may have 
displayed exponential rates of growth, which may have unexpected dramatic effects 
(such as population). Even current events like the end of the Cold War, the de- 
mocratization wave in the periphery, growing UN involvement in domestic and 
international conflicts appear to conspire against similar forecasts. Finally, the 
influence of the past decays over time. The long time span of our simulation (250 
years) appears to require some such decay in historical inertia for our model. 

For these reasons, we model the past less as a “determinant” than an “influ- 
ence”, allowing for substantial contemporary “looseness” in order to generate fore- 
casts relatively unconstrained by the past. Hence, for all these historically grounded 
components except hegemonic authority, the score at any point of time is only 
one-third a function of the past (the equation for the series weighted as one-third) 


< John Gaddis, Long Peace (New York, 1987). 
© Christopher Chase-Dunn and Kenneth O’ Rey Cote: Wara OF the pice ran Robert Schaeffer 
od, War in the Worid-System (New York, 1989). 
© Samir Amin, Dynamics of Global Crisis (New York/London, 1982). Monthly Review; Immanuel 
Wallerstein, Geopolitics and Geoculture (New York, 1991). - 
“ John Holdren, “Population and Energy Problem”, Population and Environment (New York, 
NY), vol. 12, 1991, pp. 240-50. 
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and two-thirds that of the present (the equation for contemporary forces weighted 
as two-thirds). For example, core-core competition is modelled as: 


(1) CC COMM = .33 ICC COM + .67 CC Com (see Table 1 for abbreviations). 


Our model, therefore, is only moderately deterministic. While not driven by his- 
torical data, it is nonetheless guided by them. It does not project future trajectories 
solely determined by past ones, but instead forecasts future trajectories assuming 
a set of past ones of modest inertial force. Later, we run a model with stronger 
historical inertia. 


Scaling 


All components are unit free and range over the real interval from zero to 100. 
These “standardized” scales have been used for reasons of comparability. First, 
we have historical series for only some of the variables, yet we wish to make all 
the components comparable. Indeed, as noted, dynamic model builders are more 
interested in overall shapes of trajectories than in exact point-predictions of abso- 
lute scores.” Second, the standardized scales facilitate comparisons between con- 
ceptually different variables in the model (for instance, core-core competition and 
core IGO power). Finally, the results from our model might be compared with 
those from models of other scholars using similar standardized scales. 

Yet this choice is not without its drawbacks. The lower and upper bounds (zero 
and 100) imply that we in fact know the empirical referents for the “basement” 


© The single exception is hegemonic authority, for which inertia constitutes the entire weight. Our 
reading of tho literature indicates that hegemonic authority decays as a function of time. The lead 
nation’s economy declines because of the costs of its global involvements, the diffusion of its ad- 
vanced technology to other core nations, and other reasons. Thus, the only “contemporary influence” 
on begemonte authority is “time itself” (for a contrasting view, see Richards 1993). 

“ The components include stocks, flows, and converters. Stocks are those variables whose con- 
tents accumulate and deplete continually over time. Flows are those processes which feed or drain the 
stocks. They are not instantaneously measurable as absolute levels, but function as rate regulators of 
accumulation or depletion of the stocks. When inflow exceeds outflow, stocks accumulate; when the 
reverse is true, they deplete. Converters are those vanables which transform the inputs coming from 
some variables into outputs going toward others They take on values at various points in time and do 
not accumulate or deplete. 

As the system runs, new scores are computed for each of the variables at cach point in time (years 
in our model). The change in time is represented in the equations by df. For each stock the new score 
is the old score plus the change in time, dt., multiplied by the difference of accumulation and between 
its stock and 100; hence, the rate of accumulation in a stock never rises above that level. Likewise, 
each depletion flow 1s percentage of its stock; hence, the rate platoon decreases as the stock nears 0, 
guarantocing that the stock never falls below that level. Finally, the converters affect, and are 
affected by, the other components in the model. 

© Thomas Cusack and Richard Stoll, “Collective Security and State Survival in the Interstate 
System”, International Studies Quarterly, vol. 38, 1994, pp. 33-59. 
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and “ceiling” of any component. In a few cases, we simply do not know. For 
example, what does a “totally collapsed” (score of zero) global environment look 
like? However, such uncertainties are common in dynamic modelling.“ For these 
few components we simply provided cautious but reasonable parameters so that 
they would neither “crash” nor “overshoot” too easily. Some scholars might dis- 
agree and inject more volatility into the model. 

For most components, however, the meaning of the scales is straightforward 
(for instance, nuclear proliferation as the percentage of nations with such weapons). 
For a few components, the scales have unique interpretations. For population, a 
score of 100 refers to the generally accepted carrying capacity of the earth (fifteen 
billion people). For governmental resources, fifty refers to a balanced budget, zero 
to large deficits, and 100 to large surpluses. 


Initial and Terminal Values 


The initial values of components, which indicate their states circa 1990 when we 
begin the simulations, are based on WST and empirical data (including the historical 
series and ARIMA forecasts). For example, the initial values of the components 
for core and periphery repressiveness are based on scores extrapolated (and re- 
versed) from Freedom House index of political rights and civil liberties for the 
world’s countries. Similarly, beginning scores for white-collarization, incomes, 
and inequalities were based on WST and empirical sources.” 

Most longitudinal empirical studies of WST have adopted a time span of 200—400 
years. Our time horizon is 250 years. Dynamic modelling is especially suited to 
long-term forecasting, yet few world modellers have taken advantage of this fea- 
ture.” Our preliminary simulations showed that by the end of 250 timepoints, each 
of the components had reached a pattern of stable equilibrium. 


Parameters 


We base our parameters on WST and research on international conflict and other 
fields related to the model’s components.” Parameters are derived from studies 


* Courtney Brown, “Politics and the Environment: Nonlinear Instabilities Dominate”, American 
Political Sciences Review, vol. 88, 1994, pp 292-303. 

® Freedom House, Freedom in the World, 1990-199] (New York, 1991). ; 

P Mansoor, Moaddel, “Political Conflict in the World Economy”, American Sociological Review 
(Washington, DC), vol. 59, 1994, pp. 276-303; United Nations Development Programme, Human 
Development Report, 1990 (New York, 1990); Immanuel] Wallerstein, World Inequality (Montreal, 
1975). í 


plify the model. By “weak” we mean that an “independem” variable was hypothesized to have only 
a mmal! direct effect on a “dependent” one. For example, wo suspected that the spread of nuclear 
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satisfying the following criteria: length of time span, number of nations, strength 
of relationships, use of control variables, replication and/or absence of contradic- 
tory findings, non-ambiguity of interpretation, fit of variables with the present 
study, and consistency with WST.” 

Because of the complexity of the model, here we describe only the equations 
for the contemporary forces on the six “dependent” variables. (For all the equa- 
tions, see Appendix.) The three competitions rise with government repressive- 
ness, capital goods investment and governmental resources, and environmental 
deterioration, but fall with anti-systematic movements and IGO power.” The three 
competitions also increase faster after reaching the midpoint score of fifty to account 
for the destabilizing effects of militarization, in particular the contagion of arms 
race.” ; 

Core-core competition varies inversely with hegemonic authority.” The effect 
of hegemonic authority on the other two competitions, however, is less clear from 


weapons to periphery nations would have only a small negative effect on the incomes of periphery 
pondlites. 


In most of the relationships, the “independent” variable affects the “dependent” one immediately. 
In others, however, it affects it only after a lag of some years (noted as “delay” in the equations). 
Lags are desirable in dynamic models, since the temporal link between sctions and their effects 
may be wide, which in turn may affect a system's stability (Young and Franco, 1978). 


D For a comprehensive summary of research on WST see Christopher Chase-Dumn, Global Forma- 
tion (Cambridge, MA, 1989); for research on war, and historical structural studies on international 
conflict see Greg Cashman, What Causes War? (New York, 1993); Jack Levy, “The Causes of War”, 
in Philip Tellock et al., eds, Behaviour, Soctety and Nuclear War (New York, 1989), Karen Rasler 
and William R. Thompson, War and State Making (Boston, 1989), J. David Singer, “Accounting for 
International War”, in Paul Viotte and Mark Kauppi, eds, International Relations Theory (New 
York, 1987); and J. David Binger, Models, Methods and Progress tn World Politics (Boulder, CO, 
1990); J. David Singer and Melvm Small, “Alliance, Aggregation and the Onset of War, 1815-1945” 
in J. David Singer, ed., Models, Methods and Progress in World Politics (Boulder, CO, 1990), pp. 
159-200; John Vasquez and Marie Henchan, Scientific Study of Peace and War (New York, 1992). 

# William Dixon, “Democracy and the Peaceful Settlement of Intemational Conflict”, American 
Political Science Review, vol. 88, 1994, pp. 14-32; Joshua Goldstein, Loag Cycles (New Haven, CT, 
1988); Ted Robert Gurr, “On the Political Consequences of Scarcity and Economic Doctrine”, Inter- 
national Studies Quarterly, vol 29, 1985, pp. 51-75; Thomas Homer-Drxon, “Environmental Scar- 
city and Intergroup Conflict”, in Michael Clare and Daniel Thomas, eds, World Security: Challenges 
for a New Century (New York, 1994), pp. 290-313; Paul Huth and Bruce Russett, “General Deter- 
rence Between Enduring Rivals”, American Political Science Review, vol. 87, 1993, pp. 61-72; 
Emst Haos, “Regime Decay: Conflict Management and International Organization, 1945-1981", 
International Organization, vol. 37, 1983, pp. 189-240; W. Andy Knight and Mari Yamashit “The 
United Nations’ Contribution to Peace and Secunty”, in David Dewitt et al., eds, Building a New 
Global Order: Emerging Trends m International Security (New York, 1993), pp. 283-312. 

P Randolph Siverson and Harvey Starr, “Opportunity, Willmgness and the Diffusion of War, 
1816-1965", American Political Science Review, vol. 84, 1990, pp. 47-67; Michael Wallace, “Arms 
Races and Escalation”, Journal of Conflict Resolution (Thousand Oaks, CA), voL 23, 1979, pp. 3-16. 

” George Modelski, Exploring Long Cycles (Boulder, CO, 1987). 
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the literature. Our own logic, which appears consistent with WST, is as follows. 
Periphery-periphery competition also varies inversely with hegemonic authority. 
When there is a conflict between core nations, their periphery clients are drawn 
into the struggle as allies. Core-periphery competition, however, rises when hege- 
monic authority is at a moderate level (between twenty-five and seventy-five). At 
that level, the authority of the hegemon is too weak to restrain other core nations 
from coming into conflict with periphery ones, yet it is strong enough to prevent 
them from pushing periphery clients fully into their domains. Core-periphery 
competition falls when hegemonic authority is very weak or very strong (zero to 
twenty-five and seventy-six to 100). At those levels, the authority of the hegemon 
is cither so weak that core nations are easily able to dominate their periphery clients 
and hence Sey a rear g, On ea Strong tanh th hegemon disallow any con- 
flict with them.” 

The remaining parameters for the three competitions are straightforward. Core- 
core competition declines with rising core-periphery competition.” It also declines 
with nuclear proliferation.” The other two competitions, however, rise with pro- 
liferation, as seems evident from past and present cases (Israel vs. Iraq; US vs. 
North Korea). Periphery-periphery competition increases with population." 

Nuclear proliferation grows with competition between core and periphery nations 
and with competition among periphery nations. Nuclear weapons also proliferate 
with proliferation itself; the greater the number of nations with nuclear weapons, 
the greater the justification for acquisition by non-nuclear nations; and the greater 
the insecurity of non-nuclear neighbours, the greater the number of nations that 
can disseminate nuclear technology. Proliferation declines with the power of IGOs 
and with core anti-systematic activity. 

IGOs become stronger with growth in new technology and governmental re- 
sources and with fall in competition. Core IGOs are strengthened by proliferation, 
but periphery ones are weakened. Declining environmental health strengthens core 
IGOs; declining hegemonic authority strengthens periphery ones. 


™ David Kowalewski, “Core Intervention and Periphery Revolutions: 1821-1985", American Jour- 
nal of Sociology (Chicago, IL), vol. 97, 1991, pp. 70-95. 

M Terry Boswell and Mike Sweat, “Hegemony, Long Waves, and Major Wars”, International 
Studies Quarterly, vol. 35, 1991, pp. 123-50. 

P Christopher Chase-Dunn and Kenneth O'Reilly, “Core Wars of the Future” , in Robert Schaeffer, 
od., War in World System (New York, 1989), pp. 47—64; James Meemik, “Presidential Decisionmaking 
and the Political Use of Military Force”, International Studies Quarterly, vol. 38, 1994, pp. 121-138. 

™ See also Greg Cashman, What Causes War? (New York, 1993). 

" Nazli Choucri, Multidisciplinary Perspectives on Population and Conflict (Syracuse, NY, 1984). 

© Gregory McLauchlan, “World War, the Advent of Nuclear Weapons, and Global Expansion of the 
National Securtty State”, in Robert Schaefer, ed, War in the World System (New York, 1989), pp. 83-97. 

© Christopher Chase-Dunn, “The Gulf War and the World System”, in John O'Loughlin et al, 
eds, War and Its Consequences (New York: 1994), pp. 198-217; J. David Singer and Michael Wallace, 
“Intergovernmental Organization and the Preservation of Peace, 1816—47; Michael Wallace and J. 
David Singer, “Intergovermmental Organization in the Global System, 1815-1964”, International 
Organization, vol. 24, 1970, pp. 239-87. 
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While most of the terms in the equations for the other, non-security, variables 
describe conventional, especially “linear”, effects, other more unique parameters 
need to be taken note of. Capital concentration and capital intensity, according to 
WST, exhibit secular tending; hence, these components are modelled with logistic 
growth equations (where the growth rate also varies with changes in other vari- 
ables in the model).¥ Population also increases with time (according to UN pro- 
jections based on moderate fertility rates). The environment is restored or damaged 
depending on the state of the environment itself.¥ 

We conceptualize the K-wave as a band of variables (new technology, incomes, 
GWP, capital investment, core-core competition) moving in tandem over fifty- 
year periods but separated by lags of various lengths.” The cycle begins with new 
technology, which subsequently impacts other variables in the model and ulti- 
mately core-core competition, which in tum feeds back into new technology. The 
H-wave is simply a function of historical inertia.” We allow the two waves to 
interest at will, since the literature provides little evidence of their synchronicity. 

Anti-systemic activity and repression, depending on core or periphery location, 
are affected in linear and curvilinear ways by international competition, white- 
collarization, inequality, nonélite income, environmental base, and by each other.” 


Findings for the Basic Model 


The findings for the six security dimensions are as follows. All three types of 
competition display secular increases, as well as substantial turbulence, over time 
(see Chronograph 1). 

Core-core competition in particular rises and falls sharply with the K- and H- 
waves. Especially evident are the three peaks corresponding to hegemonic collapses 
over the 250-year period. Core-periphery competition shows only weak undulation 
in the course of its moderate secular increase. Periphery-periphery competition 


H Christopher Chase-Dunn, “The Gulf War and the World System”, in John O'Loughlin et al., 
eds, War and Its Consequences (New York, 1994), pp. 198-217; Immanuel Wallerstein, “The Present 
State of the Debate on World Inequality”, in Mitchell Seligson and John Passe-Smith, eds, Develop- 
‘ment and Underdevelopment (Boulder, CO, 1993), pp. 217-30. 

© Nafis Sadik, “World Population Continues to Rise”, Futurist, March-April 1991, pp. 914; 
United Nations’ Populations Division, Long Range World Population Projections (New York, 1992). 

= Courtney Brown, “Politics and the Environment: Nonlinear Instabilities Dominate”, American 
Political Science Review, vol. 88, 1994, pp. 292-303; World Resource Institute, UN Environmental 
Programme, and UN Development Programme, World Resources, 1994-1995 (New York, 1994). 
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“Dynamic Models of Dissent and Repression”, Journal of Conflict Resolution, vol. 36, 1992, pp. 150-82; 
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displays an unexpected trajectory, and one unpredicted by WST which has largely 
focused on the other two types. In our model, it rises and quickly overtakes the 
other two types and continues its dominance until almost the end of the simula- 
tion, when it is finally overtaken by core-core competition. In the twenty-first 
century and beyond, international conflict appears to display a “southern shift”. 
Thus, although WST has paid little attention to periphery-periphery competition, 
our model based on WST logic suggests its growing importance. 

A more concise representation is provided in the phase-space portrait of Figure 
1, which traces a single “global competition” trajectory embracing all three types 
of conflicts. The three (abbreviated) axes are centred on a point where the medians 
of the trajectories conjoin. (The axes drawn only in the positive, and not in the 
negative, direction from the medians.) Each point, representing one year, marks 
the coordinates of the three competitions at a given point in time. As time progresses 
and the scores of the competitions change, the point (in three dimensions) moves 
to a new location. If the variables change rapidly, the distances between the points 
widen; if they change slowly, the distances narrow. Note, for example, the “gaps” 
at the bottom left and the top right of the portrait. At the first locale, periphery- 
periphery competition rises sharply (from 40 to 49 between years 16 and 17); at 
the second, core-core competition does the same (from 53 to 57 between years 
232 and 235) (see also Chronograph 1). 

Hence, we can follow a holistic trajectory of conflict for the entire world-system, 
which proceeds from the bottom left of the portrait up to the top right indicating 
the secular trend of the competitions. Following the early sharp rise in periphery- 
periphery competition, we see a rise in core-core competition, followed in turn by 
a drop in that competition (from 46 to 31 between years 40 and 59), and so on. 

Nuclear proliferation rises and stabilizes at a level slightly below 50 (see Chrono- 
graph 2). Due to the historical inertia of increased acquisition of nuclear weapons, 
as well as the limited growth of IGO power but the strong growth of the three com- 
petitions, nuclear disarmament is nil. Indeed, the concomitant rise of proliferation 
and the three competitions suggest that future wars are likely to be nuclear ones. 

The power of both types of IGOs increases over time (see Chrunograph 2). The 
increases, however, show less rapid rates of growth than those of the three compe- 
titions, suggesting minimal ability of IGOs to limit future conflict. Note also the 
wavelike oscillation of core IGO power. The variable is strongly and inversely 
influenced by core-core competition—which moves in tandem with the K-wave— 
and hence it also displays a cyclical pattern. 


Sensitivity Tests 


Dynamic models may be sensitive to small changes; thus, before their findings are 
accepted, they should be subjected to a variety of tests. Sensitivity analysis allows 
modellers to see the effects of different assumptions on trajectories. In this section, 
we test our model’s sensitivity to initial values, historical inertia, premature trunca- 
tion, shocks from components, and parameters. 
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Initial Values 


Dynamic models may be vulnerable to changes in the initial values of their com- 
ponents. Models producing one set of trajectories from a given array of initial 
values may produce a very different set from another array. In such systems, small 
changes can have tremendous effects. Models so sensitive to initial conditions are 
said to exhibit “chaotic” features and can be found in a number of fields.” 

We experimented with changes in initial values. First, we raised the starting 
score of each security variable to 100, then compared its trajectory with that gener- 
ated by the model. In every instance, the trajectory settled into the original equilib- 
rium pattern. We then did the same with the non-security variables. Again, the 
security variables quickly reverted to their original positions. 

We repeated the tests using zero, as well as other scores, as initial values, with 
the same results. We concluded that our model’s original findings are independent 
of initial conditions. 


Historical Inertia 


What happens to the security variables if we assume that the weight of the past is 
heavier than originally formulated? Some scholars, impressed with the structural 
constraints of the world-system over the /ongue durée, might prefer a stronger 
historical model. For them, “crises” and “system transformation” may seem un- 
likely in the short term; they would feel more comfortable with a less “loose” 
system than our basic model. 

We therefore change the weight of the historical inertia in the equations for the 
serial-based variables from one-third to two-thirds, effectively doubling the im- 
pact of the past. For example, equation (1) given earlier for core-core competition 
becomes 


(2) CC COMM = .67 ICC COM + .33 CC Com. 


We then ran the new model and compared the security trajectories with those from 
the original model. 

The findings suggest the same patterns but different amplitudes for the trajecto- 
ries. Core-core competition rises higher than in the basic model, reaching 75 by 
year 150. Because of the strong historical effec: of high casualties in the recent 
world wars, core-core competition accelerates sharply. Core-periphery competi- 
tion also rises higher but periphery-periphery competition falls lower than in the 
basic model—again largely because of the strong effects of recent decades. The 
results suggest that in the past the structural features of the system have aggra- 
vated core-core and core-periphery competition, but have constrained periphery- 


® John Briggs and F. David Peat, Turbulent Mirror (New York, 1989). 
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periphery competition. Further, to the extent that the structures become “looser” 
and the influence of the past declines, core-core and core-periphery conflict will 
slow down but periphery-periphery conflict will accelerate. 

The trajectories for proliferation and IGOs also keep their shapes but change 
their amplitudes. Proliferation rises less rapidly, as does the power of IGOs. As the 
weight of the past declines, contemporary forces push up proliferation and the 
power of IGOs. The past system has constrained all three dynamics. 

In brief, the basic model shows some sensitivity to historical inertia. But the 
differences are largely of degree and not of kind. 


Premature Truncation 


Dynamic models are also vulnerable to premature truncation. As in all longitudinal 
analysis, modellers must treat trajectories of limited time span with caution. For 
example, what appears as a secular trend may simply be the upswing of a longer- 
term cycle. WST scholars in particular may be uncomfortable with a time span of 
“only” 250 years. Especially in recent years, they have extended their analyses 
several thousand years into the past.” Consequently, we extended our timeframe 
to 600 years in order to detect any important dynamics unobservable in the shorter 
run. 

All the security variables maintained their patterns except for the power of peri- 
phery IGOs, which declined slightly over the six centuries. Also, all three compe- 
titions converged and vied for supremacy at very high levels (about 75) after 500 
years. Over the tres longue durée, the forces of insecurity clearly dominate over 
those of security. The findings hint that the world-system must transform itself, 
otherwise it will itself be transformed by widespread (and likely nuclear) wars. 

In short, the model is slightly sensitive to premature truncation. The test indi- 
cates that, after 250 years in the future, we can expect more of the same, but at 
higher levels for competition and at a lower level for periphery IGOs. Future WST 
modellers may be advised to adopt at least a five-century time span for their fore- 
casts. 


Shocks from Components 


Dynamic systems are susceptible to “emergent norms”, “random jolts of energy” 
and other unexpected factors which can alter their trajectories.” Hence, a basic 
model should incorporate a variety of shocks in order to examine the vulnerability 
of its trajectories to disturbances. Such shocks, moreover, enable us to identify the 


91 Christopher Chase-Dunn, “The Comparative Study of World-System”, Review, vol 15, 1992, 
pp. 313-33. 

£ David Strang, “From Dependency to Sovereignty. An Event History Analysis of Decolonization, 
1870-1987", American Sociological Review, vol. 55, 1990, pp. 846-60. 
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key “influence points” and “choice points” of the system.” In our model we can 
discover which components, when their scores are suddenly lowered and raised, 
most affect the security components, and which security components are most 
affected by the changes. Security managers must be able to predict what will hap- 
pen when changes are made. Yet, one’s knowledge of how any component in a 
system affects any other is limited. Points of leverage are usually not in the loca- 
tions where most people expect them to be.™ 

In many systems, the components of high leverage are often the least obvious. 
Hence, doing the obvious thing often does not produce the desired result.” Fur- 
ther, such shocks enable us to “trim” the model. By eliminating those components 
which have only minimal effects on the “dependent” variables, one can construct 
a “most parsimonious” model. 

Our procedures for modelling shocks is as follows. In the equation for the first 
shock variable, we allow the basic model to run until time reaches 125, at which 
point we drive the variable down to a score of zero. Hence, the basic model will 
run for 125 years, then become disturbed by the collapse of the shock variable to 
zero for the remainder of the run. We then record the effects of this shock on the 
trajectories of the security variables. Next, we erase the shock term from the equa- 
tion for this first shock variable, and then set its score to 100 when time reaches 
125. We run the model again and record the shock’s effects. Hence, we explore 
the effects of the shock variable when it is suddenly pushed to its nadir and, subse- 
quently, is raised to its zenith. We then perform the same two procedures for each 
of the remaining shock variables. 

We divided the shock components into two subsets. The first comprises our six 
“dependent” security variables. In dynamic models, all variables including the 
“dependent” ones should be considered as potentially “independent”. “Depen- 
dent” variables can affect the independent variables and vice versa. Hence, we 
want to discover how each of the security variables affects the others. For ex- 
ample, when we set nuclear proliferation to zero, we want to find out what happens 
to the three competitions and the two IGO powers when the world is nuclear- 
disarmed. The second subset comprises the non-security variables. For example, 
we suspected that changes in the activity of core movements would affect compe- 
tition. When the activity of core movements falls to zero, competition should esca- 
late; when it rises to 100, competition should de-escalate. 

Overall, security variables greatly affect each other (see Table 2).™ No less than 
67 per cent (40 of 60) of the cells show some effect. Further, some 35 per cent (14 


® Nazli Choucri, “Key Issues in Intemational Relations Forecasting”, in Nazli Choucri and 
Thomas Robinson, eds, Forecasting International Relations (San Francisco, 1978), p. 16; Robert North, 
“Some Observations on Forecasting based on Lessons from Retrospective Analysis”, in Nazli Choucri 
and Thomas Robinson, cds, Forecasting m International Relations (San Francisco, 1978), pp. 269-89. 

™ Jay Forrester, World Dynamics (Cambndge, MA, 1971). 

” Peter Senge, Fyth Discipime (New York, 1990). 

~% This magnitude of the effects (small, moderate, or large) was determmoed by visual inspection 
rather than precise measurement of scores. This type of determination was necessary because some of 
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Table 2 
Effects of Shocks from Securtty Variables on other Security Variables 


wT 


Shock Components Shocked Components 
a Iammas 
Competitions IGO Power Nuclear 
c Proliferation 
c-c cP PP C P 
C-C competition 
0 n/a - - +H + Za 
100 na + + Sek as + 
C- competition 
0 0 na 0 0 0 0 
100 0 na 0 - - ++ 
P- competition 
0 0 0 wa 0 + -- 
100 0 + na 0 - 
C IGO power 
0 0 ++ wa - +H 
100 0 -- wa 0 -- 
P IGO power 
0 0 0 + 0 n/a 
100 0 - -- 0 n/a 
Nuclear 
proliferation 
0 + - - - + wa 
100 - + + + - ma 


cs 
Notes: C = core; P = periphery; n/a = not applicable; 0 = no effect; +, ++, and +++ = small, 
. moderate, or large increase; -, - -, and -~ -- = small, moderate, or large decrease. 


of 40) of these effects are moderate to large. Security relations in the world-system 
appears to constitute, to some degree, a distinct subsystem in which the various 
dimensions significantly affect each other. 

The three competition variables exert a differential impact. Core-core competi- 
tion has the most extensive and profound effects; it affects all the other security 
variables, and one-half of the impacts range from moderate to strong. When com- 
petition among core nations becomes extreme (when the variable rises to 100), 
core-periphery and periphery-periphery competitions rise slightly. 

On the other hand, when core nations become totally peaceful with each other 
(when the variable falls to 0), the other competitions fall slightly. Intra-core peace 
is somewhat conducive to world peace. Core-core pacification also enhances the 
power of core IGOs (see Chronograph 3). This contribution of corewide peace to 
supranational core governance accords with the real-world growth of core IGOs 


the security variables before and after the 125-year timepoint were cycling, accelerating or decelerat- 
ing, or otherwise exhibiting turbulent behaviour. This diachronic instability made it impossible to fix 
timepoints for measuring tho exact amounts of impact. Graphs of the shocks are available on request. 
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during the “long peace” in the core after World War II. Peace among core nations, 
finally, makes a moderate contribution to nuclear disarmament. In short, the degree 
of competition among core nations appears to be a significant factor of change in 
international security. f 

The other two types of competition have less extensive and profound effects. 
Still competition between core and periphery nations has some unexpected results. 
Core-periphery competition raises nuclear proliferation, while core-periphery peace 
enhances nuclear disirmament. Periphery-periphery competition has only minor 
effects on the other security variables. It does, however, damage periphery IGOs 
and nuclear disarmament. Overall, however, the impact of conflict among periphery 
nations on international security seems restricted to the periphery and does not 
extend significantly to the wider system. 

The three non-competition variables of international security have significant 
shock value. The growth of core IGO power has a major stabilizing effect; its 
decline generates a destabilizing one. When the power of core IGOs is raised to its 
zenith, international conflict is reduced, especially periphery-periphery conflict. 
Nuclear disarmament is enhanced as well. On the other hand, when core IGO power 
is pushed to its nadir, both core-periphery and periphery-periphery competitions 
rise. Both competitions pass the critical threshold of 50 and escalate rapidly. 
Further, the demise of core IGOs slightly weakens periphery IGOs; a decline in 
the power of core IGOs occurs in tandem with a decline in the power of periphery 
ones. The demise of core IGO power, in short, greatly destabilizes intra-periphery 
relations. Finally, a decline of core IGOs causes a substantial rise in nuclear prolif- 
eration (see Chronograph 4). 

Periphery IGOs have far fewer substantial effects. When their power reaches its 
zenith, periphery-periphery competition falls moderately and core-periphery com- 
petition falls slightly. Nuclear proliferation also falls somewhat. Organizational 
cooperation among periphery nations seems somewhat conducive to intra-periphery 
and core-periphery peace as well as to nuclear security. 

Nuclear proliferation has a wide-ranging effect. In a world free of nuclear 
weapons, core-core competition increases moderately but the other two competi- 
tions decrease slightly. The IGOs of the core are weakened somewhat, whereas 
those of the periphery are strengthened. In contrast, in a world saturated with nuclear 
weapons, core-core competition drops slightly, proliferation somewhat deters core 
nations from coming into conflict with each other. However, both core-periphery 
and periphery-periphery competitions show a moderate increase; proliferation 
encourages periphery nations to provoke conflict with core nations and with other 
periphery nations. Further, ina totally nuclearized world, core IGO power is moder- 
ately enhanced but periphery IGO power is slightly reduced. Proliferation contrib- 
utes to intra-core solidarity but to intra-periphery divisiveness. 

Next, we examine the effects of shocks from each of the non-security variables 
on the six security variables. Only twelve of the non-security variables have any 
effect on the security variables, and in all but four instances the effects are small 
(see Table 3). Overall, therefore, the impact of the non-security variables is less 
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Table 3 
Effects of Shocks from Non-Securtty Variables on Security Variables 
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extensive than that of the security variables. Only 40 per cent (fifty-eight of 144) 
of the cells show any effect at all. This pattern reinforces our preliminary proposi- 
tion that security relations constitute a distinct subsystem. It also indicates that this 
subsystem is at least partly independent of the wider system. Yet the effects of the 
non-security variables should not be completely discounted; 19 per cent (eleven 
of fifty-eight) of the impact was moderate to strong. 

Hegemonic authority strongly affects competitions. Declining hegemony causes 
significant increases in all three types of conflict. It also reduces the power of 
1GOs, especially those dominated by the core, and stimulates proliferation. GWP 
growth raises core-core and core-periphery competitions. It also reduces the power 
of core IGOs, but has little effect on periphery IGOs or nuclear proliferation. The 
world economy, in short, affects primarily the security of the core, and affects the 
security of the periphery only in terms of its relations with the core. The healthof ~~ 
the environment has some effects on the security variables. Environmental 
deterioration causes security deterioration in core-core and core-periphery relations. 
At the same time, it raises the power of core IGOs. Hence, the environment affects 














raise the level of core-periphery competition, they raise the power of 
IGOs even more. 

Anti-systemic movements have comparatively weak impact, a result cg 
with the WST notion that “agency” has been far less important to 
dynamics than “structure”. Far more dramatic effects are registered fi 
sion shocks. An increase in repression has highly deleterious e 
raises levels of competition directly. By doing 0, it also 
further allowing competitions to rise. Declining IGO power, in turn, 
proliferation, further stimulating competition (see Chronograph 5). 
and human rights have a high security payoff, both in core and periph 
finding is in accordance with the well-known theoretical connection between 
cracy and peace.” It also provides some evidence for the popular notion that 
is impossible without justice. : 

Overall, the model is highly sensitive to shocks, especially from security vari- 
ables. A summary picture of the trimmed model, containing the six “dependent” 
security variables and those “independent” variables which most affect them, is ~ 
provided in Figure 2. The dense connections among the security components re- 
flect the security “subsystem”. At the same time, the many relationships between 
‘the non-security and security components illustrate the relative nature of that 
subsystem ’s autonomy. 


” William Dixon, “Democracy and the Peaceful Settlement of International Conflict”, American 
Potitical Science Review, vol. 88, 1994, pp. 14-32. 
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Figure 2 
Trimmed Model of International Security 
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Parameters 


We should take note of the vulnerability of the model to parameter changes. Although 
our parameters were based largely on prevailing theory and research, we acknow- 
ledge that some could be questioned. If so, what difference might it make to the 
trajectories of our model? We identified four sets of parameters with which schol- . 
ars might disagree, namely the effects of proliferation, IGOs, the environment, - 
and core anti-systemic movements on the three competitions. WST and other 
scholars disagree on the following security questions. Do nuclear weapons deter 
or provoke? Are IGOs effective or ineffective at conflict-resolution? Does envi- 
ronmental deterioration stimulate cooperation or competition? And are peace move- 
ments powerful or powerless in reducing conflict? The honest answer to all four 
questions is “We don’t know”.” Whether nuclear weapons deter or provoke has 
been long debated”. The efficacy of security IGOs with regard to security is ques- 
tioned; even if they are efficacious, the efficacy varies over time.'® Environmen- 
tal deterioration may stimulate cooperation and not competition.'*! The new social 
movements of postindustrial core societies, especially peace and anti-nuclear move- 
ments, may be more powerful than conventionally assumed.'” 

Hence our parameters, while perhaps reasonable, may be unrealistic. Indeed, 
changing the parameters may in fact reflect real-world change. Parameter values 
change over time to keep pace with changes in social and political cultures. Em- 
pirical research has demonstrated that parameters should be period-specific.' Thus, 
it is useful to change the effects of the four variables on the three competitions. We 
wish to see whether in fact the different assumptions alter the trajectories in signi- 
ficant ways from the basic model. We therefore conduct the following tests: 


© Nuclear Deterrence: In the original model, proliferdtion depressed core-core 
competition but provoked core-periphery and periphery-periphery competi- 
tions. In the parameter test, proliferation depresses all three competitions, 
and with ten times the impact as in the basic model. 

© Nuclear Provocation: Proliferation raises all the competitions and with ten 
times the impact. í 


™ Christopher Chase-Dunn, “The Gulf War and the World System”, in John O'Loughlin et al., 
eds, War and its Consequences (New York, 1994), pp. 198-217. 

» Charles Kegiey, “How did the Cold War Die?”, Merskon International Studies Review, vol. 38, 
Supp. L 1994, pp. 11-41; Charles Kegley and Gregory Raymond, A Multipolar Peace?: Great Power 
Politics in the Twenty-first Century (New York, 1994). 

* Ernst Haas, “Collective Conflict Management”, in Friedrich Kratochwil and Edward Mansfield, 
eds, International Organization (New York, 1994), pp. 237-57. 

™ Thomas Homer-Dixon, “Global Environmental Change and International Security”, in David 
Dewitt et al, eds, Building a New Global Order: Emerging Trends in International Security (New 
York, 1993), pp. 185-228. 

2 David Kowalewski and Karen Porter, “Environmental Concern among Local Citizens”, Jour- 
nal of Political and Military Soctology, vol. 21, 1993, pp. 37-62. 

David Kowalewski, “Core Intervention and Periphery Resolutions: 1821-1985", American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 95, 1991, pp. 70-95. 
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e IGO Efficacy: In the original model, IGOs had a moderate pacifying effect. 
In the test, their effect is ten times greater. 

© IGO Inefficacy: The IGO components are simply removed from the equa- 
tions for the competitions. 

e Environmental Conflict: In the original model, environmental deterioration 
raises competition moderately. In the test, the effect increases ten times. 

o Environmental Cooperation: Environmental deterioration reduces competi- 
tion and with ten times the impact. 

© Pacific Power: In the original model, core anti-systemic movements depressed 
competition somewhat. In the test, effect increases ten times. 

© Pacific Powerlessness: Core movements are simply removed from three equa- 
tions for the competitions. 


The findings indicate that, overall, the basic model is highly invulnerable to the 
parameter changes. This is primarily due to the multiple causes of variation in 
competition; the effect of any single parameter change is easily diluted by the 
continuing effects of many other components. The complexity of the system en- 
hances its invulnerability to changing effects. 

The nuclear deterrence assumption makes little difference except for a small 
decrease in periphery-periphery competition. Nuclear provocation also makes little 
difference. The /GO efficacy assumption causes little change in the competitions. 
The results are similar for the ZGO inefficacy test. The environmental conflict 
assumption generates somewhat greater competition. When nations believe that 
environmental degradation seriously damages their security, the levels of all three 
competitions rise significantly. Conversely, the environmental cooperation assump- 
tion generates somewhat reduced competition. When nations believe that environ- 
mental degradation creates a need to cooperate internationally, competition falls 
significantly. Thus, if scholars have underestimated the centripetal effects of en- 
vironmental degradation, future deterioration could generate far greater conflict 
than previously imagined. But if they have underestimated the centrifugal effects, 
future deterioration could be the harbinger of far greater cooperation. Finally, both 
the pacifist power and powerlessness assumptions reveal minimum change. How- 
ever, as some researchers have noted, WST has ignored the emergence of global 
“norms” which may dramatically shape international behaviour.'“ To the extent 
that our model is insensitive to these “soft and subtle” effects, anti-systemic move- 
ments may have greater pacificatory impact than our simulations have suggested. 


Implications 


While most research on international security has applied cross-sectional methods 
to realist theory, we have applied dynamic modelling to WST. Overall, the simu- 
lations indicate the logic, robustness, and plausibility of WST. Yet the modelling 


4 David Strang, “From Dependency to Sovereignty: An Event History Analysis of Decolonization, 
1970-1987", American Sociological Review, vol. 55, 1990, pp. 846-60. 
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also pointed out certain deficiencies in the theory. A number of propositions were ` 
too inadequately defined, operationalized, and specified for inclusion into the model. 
Since these propositions involved future “crises”, “chaos”, and “transformation”, 
our modelling may have omitted some important dynamics for forecasting. But 
until WST provides a clearer delineation of these dynamics to guide our models, 
one must leave them for now at the theoretical level. 

WST also does not seem to take note of the relative autonomy of international 
security, although its own logic as reflected in our model produces such a sub- 
system. Perhaps WST (and other) scholars have jumped on the unidisciplinary, 
holistic bandwagon too quickly; much variation in internal security can be ex- 
plained by variation in international security. Of course, researchers may have yet 
to investigate adequately the non-security causes of security change.’ Still, as 
Figure 2 illustrates, non-security and especially economic variables have com- 
paratively weak impact. WST understates the extent to which security is subsystem- 
dominant, i.e., changed more by security variables than non-security ones. While 
we may live in a single world economy which greatly affects our lives, security 
variables seem more affected by other security variables than by non-security ones. 

Substantively, if one accepts the validity of WST and the accuracy of our 
modelling, the basic findings suggest the following. All three competitions will 
rise. Core-core competition will rise and fall with the world economy and hegemonic 
authority. The other two competitions will also fluctuate, but with smaller ampli- 
tudes. Nuclear weapons will proliferate steadily; future wars are likely to be nuclear 
ones. The power of IGOs will rise, but the power of core IGOs will grow more 
than that of periphery ones. 

These findings are, overall, insensitive to change in initial values, historical 
inertia, time frame, and parameters. Yet these sensitivity tests provided some scope 
for speculation. First, the weight of past structures has aggravated core-core and 
core-periphery competitions but constrained periphery-periphery competition. A 
change in world-system structures, while depressing the first two types of conflict, 
might unexpectedly unleash a wave of periphery-periphery conflict. WST, with 
its emphasis on core domination, bas ignored the intra-zonal relations of the peri- 
phery. We feel that greater attention should be paid to this type of conflict. Second, 
more research is needed into the effects of environmental change and peace move- 
ments on security. Do they really make a difference, and if s0, how? 

However, the basic findings are sensitive to shocks from individual compon- 
ents in the model. Some security components were found amenable to manipula- 
tion, and some components were powerful manipulators. First, which security 
components are most susceptible to change? Highly invulnerable to change, un- 
fortunately, is the most dangerous type of conflict, core-core competition. Our 
parameters reflect the WST proposition that core-core conflict is primarily affected 
by broad global dynamics such as the K- and H-waves. They also reflect the WST 
notion that the world is core-driven; the core affects the rest of the world but is 


\ 


5 Edward Mansfield, Power, Trade and War (Princeton, NJ, 1994). 
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` little affected by it. Conflict among core nations is largely determined by security 
élites in the core as they compete for global hegemony. IGOs may moderate the 
conflict, but only at the margins. During hegemonic dominance, the lead nation is 
powerful enough to provide world order by itself, without IGOs, despite their 
strength. Resenting incursions by IGOs into its domain, it limits their peacemaking 
authority. During hegemonic nondominance, no nation is powerful enough to pro- 
vide the leadership necessary for strong IGO authority and hence IGO power 
declines. Lured by the possibility of upward mobility to hegemonic status, non- 
hegemonic core nations, frustrate attempts by [GOs to constrain their foreignpolicies. 
The results suggest that corewide peace requires a fundamental restructuring of 
world-systemic politics. If the H-wave is integral to international relations, as 
WST contends, then hegemonic competition itself must be abandoned if pacifica- 
tion of the core is to have a fighting chance. Moving other levers in the model 
will have little effect. The hegemony of a world government is one approach to the 
problem. ' 

Core-periphery competition, more optimistically, is amenable to change. Core- 
periphery peace is enhanced by core and periphery IGO power, nuclear disarma- 
ment, world economic contraction, and democratization of core and periphery 
governments. 

Periphery-periphery competition is less amenable to change. Still, periphery- 
periphery peace can be enhanced by core and periphery IGOs, nuclear disarmam- 
ent, and democratization of periphery governments. 

Nuclear proliferation is affected primarily by other security variables. Pacifica- 
tion of international relations and empowerment of core IGOs make the greatest 
contribution to disarmament. The power of IGOs is affected primarily by other 
security variables and hegemonic authority. IGOs are strengthened by declining 
competition but also by proliferation. These findings illustrate a thorny dilemma 
of supranationalism: it is enhanced by both security and insecurity, but it is also 
constrained by both. Since the world is never completely secure or insecure, the 
power of IGOs is always operative but at the same time it is also always limited. 

Second, which variables cause the greatest change in the security components? 
The two most powerful levers are, exclusively core components: hegemonic author- 
ity and core-core competition. The world, as WST would insist, is core-driven. 
Hegemonic strength and core-core peace reduce competition and proliferation, 
while they raise IGO power. Unfortunately, these two components are very 
unsusceptible to change. Our findings provide dramatic confirmation of the “struc- 
tural” orientation of WST. Yet they also raise the difficult “agency” dilemma. The 
evils of the world-system have persisted because the structures resist their change 
by human agents. Our modelling suggests that WST-must develop a theory of 
agency (including perhaps a notion of emerging pacifist norms) to discover the 
pathways of changing the core. 

The next most powerful levers are core IGO power and nuclear proliferation. 
Core IGO power reduces core-periphery and periphery-periphery competitions a8 
well as proliferation. Proliferation raises core-periphery competition, periphery- 
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periphery competition, and core IGO power. These discoveries are theoretically 
ironic. International security, according to WST is greatly affected by two vari- 
ables—core IGO power and nuclear proliferation—to which WST has paid only 
scant attention. Presumably, for WST to become a guide for world peace, it must 
describe more fully and explicitly the dynamics of IGOs and nuclear weaponry. 
Indeed, the fact that the real-world growth in these two variables has occurred 
only recently in the postwar era suggests that the world dynamics of the late twen- 
tieth century—and beyond—may be qualitatively different from preceding centu- 
ries.'* Hence, scholars of WST and related schools may have to design historically 
unique models for the dynamics of the postmoder era. 

The levers with the next greatest effects are the repressiveness of core and peri- 
phery governments. Democratization reduces competition and proliferation as it 
strengthens IGOs. Pacifists might consider a new slogan, Give democracy a 
chance. 

The findings suggest a prioritization of efforts to make the world-system a safer 
place. Primary attention should be given to hegemonic authority (in national or 
perhaps in international form) and core-core competition; core IGOs and nuclear 
disarmament should receive second priority status, and third priority needs to be 
given to the repressiveness of core and periphery governments. With these strate- 
gic priorities, perhaps, peacemakers might secure the maximum dividends from 
their political investments. 


August 1999 


1 See also Richard Rosecrance, “Long Cycle Theory and International Relations”, International 
Organization, vol. 41, 1987, pp. 284-301. 
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Equations for the Basic Model 


Cap Con(t)=Cap_Con(t-dt)+(A_Cap_Con-D Cap Con)* dt 
INIT Cap_Con = 70 
A_Cap_Con=.06* ((100-DELAY (New_Techh, 5))+DELAY (Cap_Int, 5)¥200* Cap Con* 
(1-Cap_Con/100) 
D_Cap Con = .01* (DELAY (C_ASM, 3) + GWPPY/200* Cap Con 


Cap Int(t)=Cap_Int(t-dt)+(A_Cap Int-D Cap Int)* dt 
INIT Cap_Int = 50 
A Cap _Int=:.04* ([100-{DELAY (GWPP, 5)}] + 2* (100-Env_Base)+2* New_Techh + 
2* DELAY (Cap_Con, 5)+2* Cap Inv+2* Whi Col¥1100* Cap Int* (I-Cap_Int/100) 
D_Cap Int=.01* C_ASM/100* Cap Int 


Cap Inv(t) = Cap_Inv(t-dt)+(A_Cap Inv-D_Cap Inv)* dt 
INIT Cap _Inv = 30 
A_Cap Inv = DELAY (GWPP, 5¥100* (100-Cap_Inv) 
D_Cap Inv =(100-DELAY [GWPP, 5]V/100* Cap _Inv 


CC_Com(t) = CC_Com(t-dt) + (A_CC_Com-D_CC_Com)* dt 
INIT CC_Com = 40 
A_CC_Com = (4* [IFCC_Com > 50 THEN CC_Com ELSE 0] + 3* [100-Env_Base] + 
4" DELAY [Cap _Inv, 5] + DELAY [C_Gov_Res, 1] + 6* [100-THeg_Ant] + 
6* C_Repress)/2000* (100-CC_Com) 
D_CC_Com=(CP_Comm+C_IGOo + 4* C_ASM + 2* NUK_PROO + 
4* [100-DELAY {Cap Inv, 5}] + 6* [100-C_Repress] + 6* IHeg_Aut)/2400* CC_Com 


CP_ComXt) = CP_Com(t-dt) + (A_CP_Com—D_CP_Com)* dt 
INIT CP_Com = 50 
A_CP_Com = (4* [IF CP_Com > 50 THEN CP_Com ELSE 0] + [100—P_IGOo] + 
2* DELAY [P_Gov_Res, 3] + DELAY [Cap Inv, 5] + NUK_PROO + 100-Env_Base] + 
[IF IHeg_Aut < 25 THEN 0 ELSE {IF IHeg_Aut < 50 THEN 4* IHeg_Aut-100 ELSE 
(IF IHeg_Aut < 75 THEN 300—-4* IHeg_Aut ELSE 0}] + 
P_Repress + C_Repress)/900* (100-CP_Com) 
D_CP_Com =(C_IGOo + C_Gov_Res + C_ASM + P_ASM + [100-Cap_Inv] + 
[IF IHeg_Aut < 25 THEN 100—-4* IHeg_Aut ELSE {IF [Heg_Aut < 75 THEN 0 ELSE 
4* Heg Aut—300}] + [100-P_Repress] + [100-C_Repress])/800* CP_Com 


C_El_Inc(t) = C_El_Inc(t-dt) + (A_CEI-D_CEI)* dt 
INIT C El Inc = 50 
A_CEI = (2* GWPP + PP_Comm + [100-C_ASMM] + 3* DELAY [Cap_Con, 2]700* 
(100-C El Inc) 
D_CEI = (4* Whi_Col + 2* Cap_Inv +2* C_ASMM + [100-Env_Base] + 
2* [100-GWPP]V/1100* C_El Inc 


C_Gov_Rea(t) = C_Gov_Res(t-dt) + (A_CGR-D_CGR)* dt 
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INIT C_Gov_Res = 40 
A_CGR = (C_El Inc+2* C_Nel_Inc + [100-C_Ineq]¥400* (100-C_Gov_Res) 
D_CGR = (2* DELAY [CC_Comm, 1] + DELAY [CP_Comm, 1] + 4* [100-Whi_Col] + 
DELAY [C_ASMM, 3] + [100-C_Ineq] + 4* [100-C_Nel_Inc]/1300* C_Gov_ Res 


C_IGO(t) = C_IGO(t-dt) + (A_C_IGO-D_C _IGO)* dt 
INIT C_IGO = 45 
A_C_IGO = (DELAY [New_Techh, 10] + [100-CC_COMM] + [100-CP_COMM] + 
[100-PP_COMM] + NUK_PROO + DELAY [C_Gov_ Res, 1] + 
2* [100-Env_Base]/800* (100-C_ICO) 
D_C_IGO=CC_Comm/100* C_IGO 


C_Nel_Inc(t) = C_Nel_Inc(t-dt) + (A_CNI-D_CNI* dt 
INIT C_Nel_Inc = 50 
A_CNI = (DELAY [New_Techh, 5] + 2* Whi_Col + 2* DELAY [C_Gov Res, 2] + 2* 
C_ASMM + 2* [100-C_Repress])/900* (100-C_Nel_Inc) 
D_CNI = (2* C_Repress +2* [100-C_Gov_Res] +[100-DELAY {New Techh, 5}] + 
4* Cap Con + CC_Comm + CP_Commy1100* C_Nel Inc 


Env_Base(t) = Env_Base({t-dt) + (A_EB-D _EB)* dt 
INIT Env_Base = 60 
A_EB=([.5* Env_Base + 2* {100—Pop} +2* {100-GWP} + Whi_Col+ 2* C_ASM}750)* 
(100-Env_Base) 
D_EB=(10* Pop + 10* GWPP + 2* DELAY [CC - Comm, 5}+ DELAY {CP_Comm, 7] + 
DELAY [Cap_Con, 2] + DELAY [Cap_Int, 2] + [100-DELAY {Env Base, 10}]/2600* 
(Env_Base) 


GWP(t) = GWP(t-dt) + (A_GWP-D_GWP)* dt 
INIT GWP = 50 
A_GWP = (Cap_Int + 3* DELAY [C_Nel_Inc, 5] + 1.5* DELAY [P_Nel_Inc, 5]¥550* 
(100-GWP) 
D_GWP = (DELAY [C_ASM, 3] +[100-DELAY {Env_Base, 3}] + 
3* [100-DELAY {C_Nel_Inc, 5}] + 1.5* [100-DELAY {P_Nel_Inc, 5}]¥650* GWP 


Nuk_Pro(t) = Nuk_Pro(t—dt) + (A_NP-D_NP)* dt 
INIT Nuk_Pro= 5 
A_NP = ([2* DELAY {CP_Comm, 10} + 2* DELAY {PP_Comm, 10} + DELAY 
{P_Gov_Res, 10} + DELAY {Nuk Pro, 1}1/600* [100-Nuk_Pro]) 
D_NP = (2* C_IGOo + .5* P_IGOo + .5* DELAY [C_ASM, 5])/300* Nuk Pro 


Pop(t) = Pop(t-dt) + (A_Pop-D_Pop)* dt 
INIT Pop = 33 
A_Pop = .06* ({100-Whi_Col] + [100—P_Nel_Inc])/200* Pop* (1—Pop/100) 
D_Pop = .02* ({IF CC_Comm > 75 THEN CC_Comm ELSE 0] + [IF CP_Comm > 75 
THEN 
CP_Comm ELSE 0] + [IF PP_Comm> 75 THEN PP_Comm ELSE 0]+[100-Env_ Base] 
400* Pop 


PP_Com(t) = PP_Com(t-dt) + (A_PP_Com-D PP Com)* dt 
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INIT PP_Com = 40 

A_PP_Com = (4* [IF PP_Com > 50 THEN PP_Com ELSE 0] +CC_Comm + 

DELAY [P_Gov_Res, 3] + NUK_PROO + [100-IHeg_Aut] + Pop + [100-Env_ Base] + 
P_RepressV700* (100-PP_Com) 

D_PP_Com=(C_IGOo + P_ASM+P_IGOo + [100-P_Repress])/400* PP_Com 


P El Inet) = P_El Inc(t-dt) + (A_PEI-D PEI)* dt 
INIT P_EI Inc = 70 
A_PEI=([100-P_ASMM] + 4* GWPP + 5* Cap Con1000* (100-P_El Inc) 
D_PEI + (P_ASMM + 4* [100-GWPP]¥500* P_EI Inc 


P_Gov_Res(t)=P_Gov_ Res(t-dt) +(A_PGR-D_PGR)* dt 
INIT P_Gov_Res = 20 
A_PGR = (GWPP + 4* P_Nel_Inc + 2* [100-DELAY {P_Ineq, 1}]¥700* (100- 
P_Gov_Res) 
D_PGR=(CP_Comm+3* PP_Comm+2* DELAY [P_Ineq, 1]+4* DELAY [P_ASMM, 
3] +3" P_Repress + 4* [100-P_Nel_Inc]¥1700* P_Gov_ Res 


P IGO(t) = P_IGO(tdt) + (A_P_IGO-D_P_IGO)* dt 
INIT P_IGO = 15 
A_P_IGO=(DELAY [New _Techh, 20}+[100-CC_COMM]+[100-CP_Comm]+[100- ` 
PP_COMM] + 2* DELAY [P_Gov_Res, 3] + [100-IHeg_Ant]/700* (100-P_IGO) 
D_P_IGO = (PP-Comm + CC_COMM + NUK_PROOY300* P_IGO 


P_Nel_Inc(t) = P_Nel_Inc(t-dt) + (A_PNF-D_PNI_)* dt 
INIT P_Nel_Inc = 30 
A_PNI = (DELAY [New_Techh, 5] + Whi_Col + 2* [100—-P_Repress]/400* (100- 
P_Nel Inc) 
D_PNI_ = (5* Cap_Con + [100-DELAY {New_Techh, 5}] + 2" P_Repress + 8* Pop + 
[100-Env_Base] + CP_Comm + PP_Comm1900* P_Nel_Inc 


vin Cal) = Whi_Col(t-dt) + (A_Whi_Col-D_Whi_Col)* dt 
INIT Whi_Col = 30 
A_Whi_Col = .04* (DELAY [Cap_Int, 2]¥100* Whi_Col* (1-Whi_Col/100) 
D_Whi_Col =.01* (2* C_El Inc + C_Gov_Resy¥300* Whi_Col 

CC_COMM = (.33* ICC_COM + .67* CC_Com) 

CP_COMM =(.33* ICP_COM + .67* CP_Com) 

C_ASM = (DELAY [New_Techh, 10] + GWPP + CC_Comm + 2* Whi_CoH 2* 
C_Ineq + C_Repress + [IF C_Nel_Inc > 50 THEN C_Nel_Inc ELSE 100-C_Nel_Inc]) + 
2* [10)-Env Base] + [Heg AntV/12 

C_ASMM = .33* IC_ASM + .67* C_ASM 

C_IGOO = (.33* IC_IGO + .67* C_IGO) 


C_Ineq = .8-(60* C_Nel_Inc/(60* C_Nel_Inc + 100* C_EI Inc)) 
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C_Repress = .16* (3* [100-Whi Col] +2* CC Comm + CP_Comm + 2* C_Ineq 
+{100-C_Nel_Inc]v9 


GWPP = .33* IGWP + .367* GWP 


ICC_COM = (79.4 + 1.331" TIME-29.68* COS [2* PI* TIME/55}-87.75* SIN 
[2* PI* TIME/55]W5 


ICP_COM = 20 + .2257* TIME 
IC_ASM = 10 +.0613* TIME 
IC_IGO = 100* (-.06 + .002* (TIME + 169)) 


IGWP = .195* (TIME + 119}-7.69* COS (2* PI* TIME/60)-3.77* SIN (2* PI* 
TIME/60) 


THeg_Aut = 34.233 + 6* (-4.62* COS [2* PI* {TIME-451}/105] + 1.52* SIN [2* 
1* {TIME-451}/105]) 


INew_Tech = 25* (—.294 + .0068* [time + 140] + .2244* SIN [2* PI* TIME/55]) + 


INuk_Pro = 8 + .128* (TIME + 45) 

IPP_COM = 15 + .1914* TIME 

IP_ASM = 32 + .163* TIME 

IP_IGO = 1.34 + .06* TIME 

New_Techh = (.33* INew_Tech + .67* DELAY [CC_COM™M, 10]) 

NUK_PROO = (.33* INuk_ Pro + .67* Nuk_Pro) 

PP_COMM = (.33* IPP_COM + .67* PP_Com) 

P_ASM = (2* GWPP + 5* Whi Col +2* P_Ineq + DELAY [C_ASM, 2] + 2* [IF 
P_Repress < 50 THEN 2* P_Repress ELSE {200-2* P_Repress}]+2* [IF P_Nel_Inc<35 
THEN 70-P_Nel_Inc ELSE P_Nel_Inc] + [100-PP_Comm]y15 

P_ASMM = .33* IP_ASM + .67* P_ASM 

P_IGOO = (.33* IP_IGO + .67* P_IGO) 

P_Ineq = 4/5-(4.8* P_Nel_Inc/[4.8* P_Nel_Inc + 60* P_EL Inc]) 


P_Repress = (CP_Comm + 3* [10O Whi Col] +2* PP_Comm + 4* P_Ineq + 3* 
[100-P_Nei_inc]V/13 


Of Related Interest 


A Nuclear Strategy for India 


Rear Admiral Raja Menon 


This topical and important book comes at a nme when India’s position on 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) has aroused controversy in 
international fora, when the international order and its attendant secunty 
compulsions are undergoing significant changes, and when the world is taking 
rapid technological strides. 

Perhaps the first effort to artuculate a coherent nuclear strategy for India, 
the book provides a framework that rests on a theory of international relations 
un which the use of force is postulated. Admiral Menon discusses the experience 
of Western countries ın acquiring tactical nuclear weapons and Indian cnucisms 
of Western nuclear doctrines, as well as India’s journey to acquiring nuclear 
weapons. He presents, for the first time, a coordinated analysis of the roles 
played by the military, the scientific establishment and diplomats combined 
with the technological and economic dimensions. The author introduces 
quantitative analysis into the nuclear debate and also discusses the little under- 
stood phenomenon of the technological pressures which influence the decision 
to introduce newer weapons. Admiral Menon describes India’s arsenal and 
the rationale behind it and outlines deterrence theory. The book ends by 
locating India’s nuclear strategy in the international environment in the ight 
of the 1998 nuclear test. 

This valuable and timely book, with numerous firsts to its credit, will interest 
all those interested in the nuclear debate, strategic and mulitary studies, 
international relations, science and technology studies, and contemporary 
Indian politics and diplomacy. 
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Sindhi Nationalism and Islamic 
Revolution in Pakistan 


S. Sathananthan 








The nationalist forces in Sindh show a remarkable paradox:' so far they have failed to 
build a coherent and sustained national movement for State power in Pakistan,’ 
although the question of nationalities has occupied centre stage of politics’ and 
Sindhi nationalists have an impressive history behind them. This perhaps is the 
main reason why the study of Sindhi nationalism has received scanty academic 
attention. 

Roots of the national movement can be traced back to the year 1843 when the 
ruling Talpur Mirs in Sindh were defeated by the mercenary forces of the British 
East India Company in the wars of Miani and Dabo.‘ The existence of Sindh as an 
independent political entity came to an end in 1847 when the Company brought 
the region under the Bombay Presidency. 

Over the next hundred years Sindhi nationalist sentiments were nurtured by 
major political trends. The embryonic Sindhi merchant class, organized under the 
1860 Karachi Chamber of Commerce, was perhaps the first social group to express 
nationalist zeal. The economic interests of the Karachi merchants, who were 





The author ıs Foreign Research Scholar, Centre for South, Central and Southeast Asian and 
Southwest Pacific Studies, School of International Studies, Jawabartal Nehru Uni- 
versity, New Delhi. 





1 The present article is concerned with the Sindhis, who consider the Sindhi language to be their 
mother tongue. The national movement of Muhajirs (“refugees”) or “new Sindhis”, those 
who migrated to Sindh from India during and immediately after Partition and speak predomi- 
nantly in Urdu, is beyond the scope of analysis here. In 1951, Sindhis (3,917,836) constituted 
74.1 per cent of the population of Sindh while Muhajirs (680,816) made up 12.9 per cent. The 
rest was made up of Baluch (495,482 or 9.4 per cent), Punjabi (172,280 or 3-5 per cent) and 
Pushto (17,599 or 0.4 per cent) speaking groups 

2 National movements are “political movements seeking or exercising State power”. John Breullly, 
Nationalism and the State (Manchester, 1993), p.2. National movements seek access to State power 
to defend the collectrve or national rights of nations and peoples. A variant of national movements ls 
the national liberation movement, which secks State power through the construction of a new State. 

3 Hamza Alavi, “Nationhood and Nationalities ın Pakistan”, Economic and Political Weekly 
(Bombay), 8 July 1989. 

‘Gazetteer of the Province of Sind (Karachi, 1907), pp 129, 132, Reprint 1986. 
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predominantly Hindus,’ frequently clashed with those of their counterparts in 
Bombay. By the first decade of the twenfieth century, the business establishment in 
Sindh was openly critical of the dominance of Bombay traders: and they demanded 
the re-establishment of Sindh as a separate province. This was the first manifesta- 
tion of Sindhi nationalism. 

The demand was endorsed by the emerging Sindhi intelligentsia.’ This new 
social stratum was composed mostly of scions of families that belonged to the 
landed aristocracy but had been impoverished by the land policies of the colonial 
regime, designed to accelerate the development of capitalism in agriculture. They 
too opposed the subordination of Sindh to the Bombay Presidency on grounds that 
it severely restricted the economic development and professional advancement of 
the Sindhis. - 

The second manifestation of Sindhi nationalism,’ was the Second Hur Move- 
ment’ that was spearheaded by twelve powerful Sindhi Zamindars representing 
the landed aristocracy. The Movement’s anti-colonial resistance in the 1890s was 
fuelled primarily by the resentment of landlords as a class at the diminution of 
their political power under colonial rule. It mobilized widespread support specific- 
ally against the monetization of taxes by the colonial adniinistration."° The Hur 
movement, led by Muslim landlords, declared independence from British colo- 
nialism in 1896 and set up a free government in Mukhi Bela,'! which was crushed 
by the armed forces of the colonial State. 

Agitation against revenue policies, however, intensified over the next few 
decades. The first sitting of the Zamindar Sindh Provincial Conference in 1908, 
for example, argued that the revenue administration is “almost illiberal and is carried 
on in disregard to the existing rights of Zamindars.”" But the zamindars did no 
more insist on independence from colonial rule. In fact, by the time of its fifth sitting 
in 1918, the zamindars merely demanded the separation of Sindh from the Bombay 
Presidency.” 


$ They belonged largely to the Lohana, Khitri and Sahta castes. 

6 “For a long time after the conquest, Bombay merchants would have nothing to do with 
Karachi except as a port from which the products of Sindh, if there were any such, should be sent 
to Bombay to be bought and shipped to Europe. . . Very soon after its birth the Karachi Chamber 
of Commerce caught the Sindh spirit and began a pernstent agitation for the expansion by every 
means of the trade of the Province” including “harbour improvements and railway extensions”, 
Garetteer of the Province of Sind, n. 6, pp. 386-87. 

7 M.A. Khuhro, Sifferings of Sind (Karachi, 1983), p. 33 

* “Nationalism is best understood as an appropriate form of political behaviour in the context of the 
modem State and the modem State system” and the preference here 1s to treat “nationalism primarily 
as a form of politics”, Brouilly, n. 4, p. L 

* The term “Hur” is an Arabic word that means “free”. The First Hur Movement fought against the 
invading Raja Ranjit Singh in the late 1820s. 
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The convergence of interests between the business class and landed aristoc- 
racy and the participation of the intelligentsia produced a cross-class Sindhi 
nationalist alliance, which effectively bridged the gap between Hindus and Mus- 
lims, though for a while. The immediate objective of the alliance was to create an 
autonomous Sindh administration composed largely of their representatives and, 
therefore, responsive to their needs. 

The third manifestation of Sindhi nationalism was the Khilafat Movement 
(1918-22). It was the first political agitation that mobilized the Muslim peasantry 
and was particularly successful in Sindh.’ It was also an anti-colonial struggle 
that encouraged the participation of Muslims as well as Hindus and indeed re- 
ceived support from Motilal Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi and Annie Besant. 

Nevertheless, the Khilafat Movement, led by the Muslim ulema, was unable to 
resolve the inherent contradiction between the mobilization of people through the 
use of Muslim religious symbols and the striving for a secular Hindu-Muslim 
alliance against British colonial rule. The heightened religious activism predictably 
contributed to communal clashes between the two religious communities. As commu- 
nal violence spread, the Sindhi Hindus grew wary of the political implications-of 
being reduced to a minority in a re-constituted Sindh province. They began to soft 
pedal the demand for separating Sindh from the Bombay Presidency and, in fact, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha opposed such a demand. In contrast, the Sindh Mohammadan 
Association taking the advantage of the shift in the balance of political power in 
favour of Muslims, vigorously pursued the goal of a separate Sindh province. 

In order to stem the tide of religious division, a conference of Hindu, Muslim and 
Parsi leaders was convened in Karachi in June 1928 which reached an understand- 
ing, known as the Sindh Hindu-Muslim Pact.'* But the attempt proved futile. 

The influence of religion was underlined by the fourth manifestation of Sindhi 
nationalism, the Third Hur Movement which was led by Sibghatullah Shah I. 
Better known as Pir Pagaro, he formed an organization called “The Ghazis” through 
which he trained guerrillas and launched, in the late 1920s, perhaps the longest 
armed resistance against British rule in the Indian subcontinent. He sought legiti- 
macy in his ancestors’ prophecy that “the gadi nasheen (successor) in his genera- 
tion would rule over Sind”;!” and his Movement fought for the full independence 
of Sindh in contrast to the All India Muslim League's parallel agitation for a feder- 
ation between Muslim-majority and Hindu-majority provinces. But the Pir’s in- 
fluence over Sindhi nationalists ended abruptly when the colonial State executed 
him on 20 March 1943 for waging war against the Crown.” 


u The mass base of the Khilafat Movement may be ganged by the successfull strike called by the 
Sindh Khilafat Committee in March 1922, on the arrival of the Prince of Wales. About 30,000 mem- 
bers of the Committes were arrested by the Police. 

15 B.N. Pandey, The Break-up of British India (London, 1969), p. 112 

* H. Mukherjee, India Struggles for Freedom (Bombay, 1948), p- 134. 

1! Firoz Ahmed, “Pakistan's Problem in National Integration: The case of Sind” in S. Akbar Zaidi, 
ed., Regional Imbalances and the National Question in Pakistan (Lahore, 1992), p. 161. 

18 Wisal Mohammad Khan, “Hur operations in Sind”, Sind Quarterly (Karachi), vol. viii, no. 1, 
1980, p. 9. 
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In contrast, the comprador section of Sindhi Muslim landlords and its Sindh 
Azad Party convened the first Sindh Azad Conference in Karachi in April 1932 
and adopted a resolution in favour of merely the separation of Sindh from the 
Bombay Presidency. The objective was not only to ensure a reform of the revenue 
administration but also to insulate Sindhi peasants from the “corrupt” influences 
of Bombay’s radical working class movement espousing socialist agenda.!? The 
second Sindh Azad Conference, held in August 1932, intensified the pressure by 
resolving to celebrate 16 September as “Separation Day” in Sindh. This event 
underlined the fissures between the Muslim and Hindu Sindhis: while the Muslims 
celebrated, the Hindus by and large stayed away. , 

The “father” of Sindhi nationalism, G.M. Syed, drew on the history of Sindhi 
nationalist activism and, with a preference for a secular approach, pioneered the 
formation of the Sindh Hari Committee in 1930. The founder members of the Com- 
mittee were drawn from among both Hindus and Muslims (including G.M. Syed). 
Through it, G.M. Syed sought to cobble together a class unity “from below”, cutting 
across the religious divide between Muslim and Hindu peasants. He based himself 
on a democratic-populist platform focusing on the distribution of Crown land to 
Sindhi peasants who remained under the shackles of a pre-capitalist, semi-feudal 
relations of production. - 

Sindhi landlords were also opposed to any change in the agrarian structure. In 
fact, they connived with the colonial State to alienate most of the irrigated Crown 
land, brought under the command of the Sukkur (earlier Lloyd’s) barrage, com- 
pleted in 1932 across the Indus River in Upper Sindh, to Punjabi settlers while 
acquiring some for themselves. In this way they denied almost all Sindhi peasants 
their share of harap land (land grants) under the Barrage; they perpetuated the 
semi-feudal relations of bondage between landlords and peasants and pre-empted 
proletarianization. As a result not only did a Sindhi agricultural working class fail 
to emerge but also the demand for agricultural and non-agricultural labour induced 
the in-migration of non-Sindhis,”! who predictably kept themselves away from the 
Sindh Hari Committee. Consequently, the class unity G.M. Syed hoped for failed 
to materialize. 

After the Sindh province was re-established in 1935, and taking advantage of 
his membership of the Sindh Provincial Muslim League, G.M. Syed attempted 
briefly to forge “from above” a national-populist cross-class alliance of agricul- 
tural working classes and landlords against British colonial rule. The Sindhi in- 
tellectuals, who founded the 1939 Sindh Peoples Association, too strove for a 
similar nationalist alliance.” At this stage the goal of the nationalist tendency he 


” Firoz Ahmed, “Agrarian Change and Class Formation in Sindh”, Economuc and Political Weekly 
(Bombay), vol. 19, no. 34, 1984, p. A-162. 

> Ibid., p. A-157. 

2! Baluchis, Malabaris, etc 

R G.M. Syed, Struggle for New Sind (Karachi, 1948), pp. 55, 61. 
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personified was an autonomous Sindh province within an independent, undi- 
vided India. 

By then, however, the All India Muslim League’s 1940 Lahore Resolution and 
the Two-Nation Theory had gripped the imagination of the majority of Muslim 
leaders in British India. The Lahore Resolution proposed that “the areas in which 
Muslims are numerically in majority as in the North-West and Eastern Zones of 
India should be grouped to constitute independent States in which the constituent 
units shall be autonomous and sovereign”;” and the League’s Muslim national 
movement for the creation of two Muslim homelands was gaining ground rapidly 
in-the subcontinent.* But secular Sindhi nationalists dismissed the League as a 
distraction and therefore failed to grasp the strong influence of the Muslim national 
movement. Not surprisingly, within Sindh the Hari Committee could not counter 
the impact of the movement and failed to straddle the religious divide among the 
agricultural working classes. 

Soon G.M. Syed and other Muslim Sindhi nationalists were confronted with a 
political choice, encapsulated in their plaintive call for an “Azad Sind in an Azad 
Hind or Pakistan.” They could either stick to the secular approach and keep the 
fledgling Sindhi national movement mired in the Hindu-Muslim contradiction— 
horizontally among the agricultural working classes and vertically between the 
predominantly Muslim peasantry and the Hindu moneylenders/landowners—or 
_ focus on mobilizing Muslim Sindhis only. The latter approach held greater promise 
in Muslim-majority Sindh and was attractive for another reason. The Hindu Sindhis 
had been reduced to a minority after 1935 and, if the North-West Zone were to be 
carved out into a Muslim Homeland, they were very likely to be marginalized 
within an “autonomous and sovereign” Sindh province. The Muslim Sindhi 
nationalists calculated that by jumping on the bandwagon of the Muslim national 
movement they would be spared the impossible task of building a united front of 
Hindus and Muslims in Sindh. Moreover, they hoped to achieye the much sought 
after political autonomy for Sindh on the basis of the Lahore Resolution.” 

An early indication of the change in emphasis among Sindhi nationalists in 
favour of employing Islam for popular mobilization came when G.M. Syed moved 
a resolution in the Sindh Legislative Assembly on 3 March 1943 endorsing the 
Lahore Resolution. By 24 December 1943, when he spoke at the All India Muslim 
League Annual Convention in Karachi, G.M. Syed had abandoned the secular 
agenda. He celebrated the religious character of Sindhi nationalism, championed 


D S S. Pirrada, Foundations of Pakistan. All India Muslim League Documents, vol. II (Karachi, 
1969), p. 341. 

H Hamza Alavi, “Pakistan and Islam: Ethnicity and Ideology” in F. Halliday, H Alavi, eds, 
State and Ideology in the Middle East and Pakistan (New York, 1987). 

3 Syed, n. 22. p. 229. 

% Joyo Mohammer Ibrahim, Save Sind: Save the Continent (Karachi, 1947), p. 21. 
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Muslim unity against Hindus and invited Muslims from provinces where they were 
in minority to settle in the Sindh province.” 

However, the League leadership sought to bring about a major change in the 
Lahore Resolution with regard to granting autonomy to the constituent units. The 
change crystallized in the Delhi Resolution which was adopted at the April 1945 
League Legislators’ Convention, chaired by Mohammad Ali Jinnah. It read: “We 
demand incorporation of the two main Muslim majority zones in India in a single 
State instead of the two of the Lahore Resolution.”“ No mention was made about 
autonomy for the constituent units and the Delhi Resolution at best implied a feder- 
ation between the two zones. Indeed, later in 1953, the Lahore Resolution was to 
be repudiated as a time-bound position that was no longer relevant.” 

Not surprisingly, the move by Sindhi nationalists to advance their cause 
through the Sindh Provincial Muslim League was strongly opposed by Jinnah and 
the central leadership of the League. The latter viewed the nationalist tendency 
within the Sindh Provincial League as a divisive force that contradicted what Jinnah 
had defined in October 1938 as the “national goal and aspirations” of the Muslim 
nation and weakened the Muslim national movement. Moreover, it was seen as a 
potential challenge to the leadership’s preference for centralizing State power in a 
future Pakistan. The issue of Sindhi nationalism was, however, not raised explic- 
itly. It was subsumed in the tense and sometimes acrimonious exchanges between 
Jinnah and G.M. Syed over the question of whether or not the provincial party 
acknowledged the disciplinary authority of the central party.*! But it was a matter 
of time before G.M. Syed was isolated within the party and expelled from it in 
October 1945. In the following year, the party swept the elections to the provincial 
assembly, winning 28 out of 35 Muslim seats. On 26 June 1947, the Sindh Legis- 
lative Assembly resolved that the Sindh province would be a part of Pakistan. 

The vicissitudes of Sindhi nationalism were conditioned thus by the interaction 
of nationalists with competing forces and conflicting ideologies, the complexities 
of which cannot be fully grasped by any one of the three analytical approaches 
based on the “intellectual/cultural view”, “New Left view” and the “Islamists’ 


view.”?? 


7 The “Hindu of Sind maintained relations with Hindus in other parts of the country. Therefore the 
Sindhi Muslims expected that Indian Muslims would come and help them. Sindhis are purely agri- 
culturists and aro backward m trade, Therefore the Indian Muslims should come and educate the 
Smdhi Muslims in this respect so that Sind may become prosperous and progress”, G.M. Syed, Chond 
Sayas! Tagreeroon (Karachi, 1975), p. 24. 

Z Debates of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan (Karachi), vol. 1, 1955. p. 405. 
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` The next and sharp twist came when the sanguine assumption that in-migrating 
Muslims”? would strengthen Sindhi nationalism was shattered within the first year 
of Partition. The Muhajirs arrived in Sindh as the architects of the new State of 
Pakistan, as heroes who had conquered Pakistan for Islam. They settled in the 
major cities,“ differentiated themselves from the ansar (locals) by emphasizing 
their language, Urdu, and laid claim to the evacuee land abandoned by departing 
Hindus, that Sindhi peasants had expected would become their own. The Muhajirs, 
by virtue of their higher levels of education and professional attainment, soon 
controlled the commanding heights of the urban economy and dominated the civil 
bureaucracy” and thereby economically marginalized the groing but yet small 
Sindhi middle class. 

Moreover, ethnic character of urban Sindh was a bone of contention. Until Par- 
tition, the urban regions were populated predominantly by Hindu Sindhis, wbo 
exuded a non-Muslim but nevertheless Sindhi ethnicity. After the arrival of the 
Muhajirs and the expulsion of Hindus in 1948 through pogroms, the cities were 
occupied by an overwhelmingly Muslim population which, however, was non- 
Sindhi. The separation of Karachi, the capital, from Sindh in 1948 and its re- 
designation as a territory under the direct control of the Centre further consolidated 
the demographic change; because the territorial adjustment coincided with the 
Muhajirs’ ethnic boundary. This provided a territorial identity to Muhajir national- 
ism, since the Muhajirs were in majority in Karachi. 

Sindhi nationalists reacted by joining a short-lived opposition party, Peoples 
Organisation, which was formed in May 1948 to challenge the MuAajir-controlled 
Pakistan Muslim League. Convened under the leadership of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan from the North West Frontier Province (NWFP), the party demanded inter 
alia political autonomy for “linguistic groups” in Pakistan. As a founder member 
of the party, G.M. Syed defined Pakistan as a State composed of the “national- 
ities” of Pathans, Baluchis, Punjabis, Sindhis and Bengalis; he pointedly excluded 
the Muhajirs, whom he castigated as “Muslim overlords.” Before the initiative 
could bear fruit, barely a year later, the leaders, including G.M. Syed, were arrested 
and imprisoned under the provisions of the national security legislation. 

The Muhajirs received unexpected support from Sindhi landlords. The latter 
colluded with the former to preclude the distribution of evacuee land to landless 
Sindbis, a land reform that could have threatened the supremacy of Muslim Sindhi 
landlords; and the Muhajir leadership rewarded some Sindhi landlords with alloc- 
ations of evacuee land. Simultaneously the landlords, by perpetuating pre-capitalist 


D The Punjabi-speaking Afwhajirs were absorbed into Pakistan Punjab while most of the non- 
Punjabi Muhajırs were channelled into Sindh. x 

™ Karachi, Hyderabad and Sukkur. 

3 In Karachi, by 1951 the Mukajirs controlled 27.2 per cent of commerce, 27.3 per cent of 
industrial enterprises and 31.3 per cent of trade. 

* “We cannot, by any stretch of imagination, be expected to acquiesce in mere change of 

subordination—from that of the Hindu overlords to the one under Muslim overlords . 
notwithstanding the luxury of the slaves to pray standmg shoulder-to-shoulder with his master”, 
Syed, n. 27, p. 60. 
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relations of productions, once again effectively foreclosed the emergence ofa rural 
mass base of “free” labour that could be mobilized by Sindhi nationalists, who, 
predictably, were deeply disappointed over the inability to advance their demand 
for a federal alternative from within the Muslim League.” 

Sindhi students in Karachi retaliated against the Muhajir-dominated Muslim 
League by raising the cry “Sindh for Sindhis.”* The general reaction was to insist 
that Muhajirs must assimilate. For instance, G.M. Syed invited them “to become 
part of the Sindhi nation and adopt Sindhi culture and language as Sindhis were 
not ready to accept domination by any other people,” adding that “Hindu vested 
interest should not be replaced by the Muslim [Muhajir] vested interest.” 

The dispute over official language provided perhaps the best possible opportun- 
ity for creating an urban mass base which formed the political foundation of a 
national movement. The adoption of Urdu, the mother tongue of Muhajirs, as the 
official language of Pakistan was proposed by Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan, 
himself a Muhajir, in the Constituent Assembly in February 1948; and on 21 March, 
Governor General Mohammad Ali Jinnah, again a Muhajir, reiterated at a meeting 
in Dhaka that “the State language of Pakistan is going to be Urdu and no other 
language.” Urdu, however, was not native to any of the country’s provinces and, 
at the time of the 1951 Census, was the mother tongue only of 3.3 per cent of the 
whole population and could be understood by a small minority of 7.3 per cent. In 
East Bengal, the corresponding figures stood at 0.63 per cent and 2 per cent re- 
spectively. In May 1948, Urdu was imposed as a compulsory subject in Sindhi 
medium schools. The Sindh Provincial Assembly retaliated, specifying that non- 
Sindhi public sector employees would be confirmed in their posts only if they 
acquired proficiency in the Sindhi language within six months of taking up their 
appointments. The Muhajir leadership defended the imposition of Urdu as a lofty 
measure in “nation-building” and Liaquat Ali Khan branded the defence of linguistic 
rights by Sindhis as “provincialism.™! His Minister, Hamidul Huq Chowdhury, 
rejected the existence of nationalities and national (collective) rights and, instead, 
espoused the liberal-democratic norm of individual citizens, each of whom enjoyed 
equal rights before the law.* 


7 In the Muslim League, “Pakistan” became only a slogan, “Muslim nation” only a trap to catch 
votes and sscending seats of power, and “Islam in danger” the most effective devico for duping the 
masecs and preventing their energy from being concentrated against their real oppressors”, Syed, n. 
22, p. 29. 

* The immediato reason was the dismissal of the Sindhi principal, Mr M.A. Maulvi, of a Sindhi 
madrassah and his replacement by a Afuhajir, Dr A-H. Siddiqui. 

» Syed, n. 29, p. 60. 
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The agitation for national linguistic rights began almost simultaneously in 
Sindh and East Bengal. In Sindh, G.M. Syed formed the Sindh Awami Mahaaz in 
1953 and launched the Jiye Sindh Movement in the early 1960s, in which Haider Bux 
Jatoi and his left-inclined Sindh Hari Party played a major role. However, the politi- 
cal trajectories of nationalism in the two provinces moved in markedly different 
directions. While the Bengali national movement surged forward, Sindhi national- 
ism was mired in the archaic feudal relations dominant in Sindhi society. The imme- 
diate political factors that obstructed the growth ofa Sindhi national movement were 
the following: 


1. the dissolution of the territorial identity of the Sindh Province, when West 
Pakistan was demarcated in October 1955 by amalgamating the four western 
provinces and princely States into “One Unit”; 

2. the consequent and undisputed Punjabi domination, imposed primarily through 
the two Martial Law regimes of Generals Ayub Khan (1958-1968) and Yahya 
Khan (1969-1972); and 

3. the repression of general-démocratic development, and the stunted civil 
society that resulted, under the Martial Law regimes. 


The resurgence of the post-colonial phase of Sindhi nationalism could, therefore, 
be dated more appropriately to the re-establishment of Sindhi territorial identity, 
when the Sindh province was re-demarcated after West Pakistan was dismantled 
in July 1970. 


Contemporary Sindhi Nationalism 


In 1967, Sindhi nationalists managéd to put up a common platform, the Sindh 
United Front (SUF), under the leadership of G.M. Syed to resist the martial law 
regime of General Ayub Khan. In June 1972, the SUF was renamed Jiye Sindh 
Mahaaz with G.M. Syed continuing at the helm and increasingly leaning toward 
the national-populist objective of an independent Sindhu Desh. Personality con- 
flicts as well as ideological differences between G.M. Syed and Rasool Bux Palijo 
led the latter to branch out to form his Sindh Awami Tehrik, articulating a left 
radical-populist programme of national emancipation within the parameters of the 
international working class movement but with a Maoist tinge. 

However, neither party was able to grapple with the major issues that confronted 
Sindhi nationalism. After the assassination of Liagat Ali Khan in October 1951, 
the control over civil bureaucracy had passed rapidly into the hands of Punjabi 
administrators. Within the unified “One Unit”, Punjabi middle and upper classes 
came to dominate the armed forces. By 1970, the Punjabis, who constituted 56 per 
cent of West Pakistan, accounted for about 85 per cent of the armed forces. The 
rest of the armed forces were made up mostly of Pakhtoons with a sprinkling of 
Muhajirs and Baluchis. The representations of Sindhis was virtually non-existent. In 
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Sindh, the police force was manned almost exclusively by Punjabis. Thus, the 
domination by the Punjabi ruling oligarchy was virtually complete. 

The struggle for the defence of Sindhi linguistic rights intensified after General 
Ayub Khan decreed in 1958 that the teaching of the Sindhi language in schools in 
Sindh should be discontinued; and Urdu be made a compulsory subject for Sindhi 
students.“ Discrimination against the Sindhi language was systematically prac- 
tised during the entire duration of the “One Unit”. The issue exploded when the re- 
constituted Sindh Provincial Assembly retaliated in 1972 by passing a law making 
Sindhi the official language of Sindh. The Muhayirs took to the streets in violent 
protest and during the ensuing riots in July 1972, the library of the Institute of 
Sindhology in Hyderabad was burnt down.“ 

The consequence of discrimination against Sindhis became obvious after the 
dissolution of “One Unit”. In 1970, out of 10,000 bank employees in the Sindh 
province only 250 or 2.5 per cent were Sindhis. The proportion of Sindhis in the 
Sindh government was less than 40 per cent; and in the central government service 
there was only one Sindhi per 5,000 employees. The situation was worse in respect 
of land. Most of the more than a million acres of land under the 1954 Kotri and 1965 
Guddu Barrages were allocated to non-Sindhi officers in the civil and military 
bureaucracy or bought by Punjabi farmers.” 

Consequently, Sindhis believed that they were being “Red Indianised” in Sindh,” 
and that Sindh was being turned into an internal colony“ of Punjab. This resent- 
ment against national oppression together with the prevailing conditions in the early 
1970s—particularly after the independence of Bangladesh and during the abortive 
Baluchistan Revolution (1972—76)“— greatly favoured the rapid growth ofa Sindh 
national movement. Indeed, the self-proclaimed left tendency represented by Rasool 
Bux Palijo emerged as a strong contender. 

If Sindhi nationalism had been subsumed by the Muslim national movement for 
Pakistan in the 1940s and was almost suppressed under the Martial Law regimes 
in the “One Unit” West Pakistan in the 1950s and 1960s, it was outflanked in the 
1970s by the newly-formed Pakistan People’s Party (PPP). The party’s leader, Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto, was a Sindhi landlord who skilfully crafted a party platform that meant 
all things to all people. In Sindh, he championed Sindhi linguistic rights. He sought 
to create an illusion that, by supporting the PPP, Sindhis could gain access to 
political power in the central government. Therefore, Bhutto argued, a separate , 
Sindhi national movement was superfluous. In the country as a whole, he engaged 
in populist political mobilization, through his party’s slogan “roti, kapda aur makan” 
(food, clothing and shelter) and the policy of so-called “Islamic Socialism”. The PPP 
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won a clear majority within West Pakistan in the 1970 general elections, while Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s Awami League secured the overall majority for both wings of 
Pakistan. 

Sindhi nationalism possessed neither a political leader who could match Bhutto’s 
charisma nor a political programme that countered PPP’s populism. Evidently, 
G.M. Syed concluded that the Sindhi national movement could grow only on the 
ashes of the PPP. It is, therefore, not surprising that most Sindhi nationalists who 
“ remained outside the PPP did nothing as Gen. Zia-ul-Haq, under his Martial Law 

regime (1977-88), removed Bhutto from the political scene in 1979 and attempted 
systematically to destroy the PPP. In contrast, Rasool Bux Palijo manocuvred to 
inherit PPP’s Sindhi mass base and so hardened the anti-Muhajir stance to empha- 
size the identity between the Sindhi Awami Tebrik and the Sindhi people.” The rise 
of Bhutto’s daughter, Benazir, to power later was to disprove these political calcu- 
lations. 

There was a resurgence of Sindhi nationalism during the 1983 Movement for 
the Restoration of Democracy (MRD) launched against Gen. Zia’s military rule. 
Although it was conceived as an All-Pakistan struggle, the MRD in fact took root 
in rural Sindh and grew in effect into a vehicle for nationalist resistance to the 
Punjabi-dominated armed forces. But, in hindsight, G.M. Syed dubbed it a “Save 
Pakistan Movement” and stood aloof in order not to alienate the Muhajir con- 
stituency, with which he hoped to establish a Sindh-wide alliance against the Punjabi- 
controlled central government. On the other hand, Rasool Bux Palijo and Mumtaz 
Ali Bhutto, leader of the Sindh branch of the PPP, identified exclusively with the 
Sindhi people and their parties enthusiastically participated in the MRD.” 

In the event, the MRD was ruthlessly suppressed by Gen. Zia’s regime and, 
under cover of re-establishing “law and order”, the armed forces incarcerated 
several hundred Sindhi activists, many of whom fell victim to extra-judicial killings. 
The Movement’s defeat was attributed by some primarily to the failure to mobilize 
the urban Muhajir population too.” Such an assertion seems questionable in light 
of the subsequent separate development of the Muhajir national movement under 
the leadership of the Muhajir Quami Movement (MQM)® and the growing demand 
for the creation of a Muhajir province, Jinnahpur.* Nevertheless the MRD incu- 

- bated the new generation of Sindhi nationalists, prominent among them being Dr 
Qadir Magsi and his Jiye Sindh Taraqqi Pasand Party (JSTPP). 
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The victory of the PPP, led by Benazir Bhutto, in the general elections held in 
December 1988 (after the end of Martial Law with the demise of Gen. Zia in 
August) underscored the inability of Sindhi nationalist leaders to expose the PPP’s 
populist agenda. Meanwhile a new obstacle to the growth of a Sindh national 
movement, in the form of the Islamic Revolution, began taking shape in the mid- 
1980s. 


Sindhi Nationalism and Islamic Revolution 


The two-nation theory and the creation of Pakistan on the basis of Islam, discussed. 
exhaustively during debates in the Constituent Assembly over. the 1950 Interim 

and 1952 Final Reports of the Basic Principles Committee, form the ideological 

backdrop to the Islamic Revolution in Pakistan. The Committee recommended the 

Basic Principles that ought to guide the new State of Pakistan. It specified inter 

alia that the Head of State must be a Muslim (seeking justification on the prece- 

dence of Britain where the Monarch is a Christian and Head of the Church of 
England); and that Bills which impinge upon the teachings of the Quran and Sunnah 

be adopted as law only if passed by a double majority—a majority of members as 

well as a majority of Muslim members—in the Legislature. The primary objective 

of the Report, defended Khwaja Nazimuddin, was to “provide for building up a truly 

Islamic democracy conscious of its great mission of interpreting the progressive 

nature of Islam to the modem world.”™ Another Member of the Constituent As- 

sembly, Nur Ahmed, went to the extent of demanding the name of the country be 

changed from “Pakistan” to “The Islamic Republic of Pakistan” in order to dem- 

onstrate the political applicability of “fundamental principles of Islam and Islamic 

Socialism.” 

The roots of the Revolution could be traced back to the mid-1970s when Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto’s desperate attempt to shore up his crumbling political base in the wake 
of the then ongoing Baluchistan revolution that posed a serious challenge to the 
State. While trying to “reform” the civil bureaucracy, Bhutto sacrificed the interests 
of Muhajirs for the benefit of the growing Sindhi middle class, members of which 
were preferentially recruited through the “lateral entry” employment programme; 
he also gave the army a free hand to crush the Baluchistan Revolution which earned 
him many political enemies in that province. With his eyes firmly fixed on the crucial 
vote bank in Punjab, which could not have been assured without the endorsement 
of the Punjabi oligarchy, he acquiesced to the domination of bureaucracy by the 
Punjabis and the appropriation of land by them in Sindh. Thus, Bhutto betrayed the 
national interests of Sindhis—in return for the political support of the Punjabi 
oligarchy. à 


4 Debates of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan (Karachi), vol. XII, 1952, p. 59. 
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Perhaps Bhutto’s most far-reaching move was to seek a political accommodation 
with the Pakistan National Alliance (PNA), a coalition of opposition parties® which 
had launched a vigorous protest against the March 1977 elections on the ground 
that they were rigged by his PPP. With the intensification of the agitation, PNA 
demanded Islamization of the state; Bhutto had no option but to accede to the 
demand promised the promulgation of the Sharia within six months and offered to 
impose immediate prohibition of alcohol, gambling and nightclubs.” 

Thus the closing years of Bhutto rule had already set the stage for the Islamic 
Revolution which, in all seriousness, began during the Martial Law regime of 
Gen. Zia. Zia sought to institutionalizing the Revolution by introducing the Hudood 
Ordinance in 1979. In order to further legitimize his military rule, he decreed 
regular prayers in the armed forces and “invited” his fellow officers to join him in 
prayer. To consolidate a power-base among the religious parties and groups, he 
held the 1984 Referendum,” which was worded in such a manner as to equate 
secularism—a “No” response—to apostasy. By identifying his military regime 
with Islamization, he branded the opponents of Martial Law, including the Sindhi 
nationalists, anti-Islamic forces. In this way, he transformed the military into a 
force for the Islamic Revolution. 

The fundamental sociological implication of Gen. Zia’s eleven-year rule was 
the construction of the social base that is indispensable to sustain the Islamic Revolu- 
tion. He started with the young. He ordered the rewriting of the textbooks dealing 
witb Pakistani history. For instance, in the new textbooks the more liberal Akbar 
the Great was vilified as a heretic whilst fundamentalist Aurengzeb was glorified 
as the true Muslim ruler; and the formation of the Muslim League was said to have 
come into being not in 1906 but when Jinnah joined the party in 1913. In univer- 
sities, the activists of the students wings of religious parties were armed to intimi- 
date women students and coerce them into dressing in conformity with presumed 
Islamic injunctions. Zia’s public and exaggerated display of religiosity redefined 
the dominant value as a religious one, which percolated down to the changing 
society; and the ideological grip of Islamists tightened as the madrassahs (religious 
schools) proliferated, thanks to increased allocations of zakat funds. These 


4 The parties, ranging from the extreme right to left, were: Muslim League (ML), Pakistan Demo- 
cratic Party (PDP), Jamiat-Ulems-i-Islam (JUI), Jamust-1-Ulemai-Pakistan (JUP), Jamaat-i-Islami 
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measures, by 1988, transformed the entire vernacular-speaking segment of society 
in general into an intrinsically fundamentalist social base. 

Social scientists have not yet systematically studied this generation of the Paki- 
stani society which Zia had groomed. This generation consists of those Pakistanis 
living in the country and aged between twenty-five and thirty-five years, who were 
either bom during Gen. Zia’s regime or were too young when he came to power to 
remember the pre-Zia era. They occupy most middle and lower level positions in the 
armed forces, bureaucracy and other public institutions. Even the private sector is 
almost wholly influenced by this generation, which together with the ubiquitous 
petty bourgeois bazaar merchants (whose counterparts in Iran had constituted one 
of the pillars of Khomeini’s Revolution) and the rural middle class form the social 
matrix of the unfolding Islamic Revolution in Pakistan. 

Parallel and related developments in Afghanistan appeared to hasten the pro- 
cess of Revolution in Pakistan. In 1979, the Soviet Union militarily intervened in 
Afghanistan to protect the regime of President Babrak Karmal. The US countered 
the Soviet move by training and arming the Arab and Afghan mujahideen, who 
launched the armed national liberation movement against the Red Army. Saudj 
Arabia generously financed the operations." Gen. Zia’s regime willingly served 
the US interests by fully cooperating with the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 
Pakistan’s Inter Services Intelligence (ISI) set up and ran training camps in the 
Pakhtoon-majority NWFP and northern Baluchistan. In the initial stages, the ISI 
trained young Sunni mujahideen largely from Afghanistan’s Durrani Pakhtoon 
refugee population in guerrilla warfare and sent them back into Afghanistan across 
the Durand Line. 

As the anti-Soviet military campaign intensified, manpower shortages became 
acute. The ISI began recruiting male children of Afghan refugees who were study- 
ing at the madrassahs rum by Maulana Fazlur Rahman’s Jamiat-i Ulema Islam 
(JUD, which owes allegiance to the Deobandi School. The first batch of students. 
received training in Quetta in late 1982. As the war of attrition intensified, the ISI 
widened its recruitment base and began training Pakistani Pakhtoon students (ex- 
clusively Durrani Sunnis) who were mobilized by the JUI and-Harakat-ul-Ansar 
(HuA) from madrassahs in Baluchistan and NWFP. By the late 1980s, Sunni 
students from Punjab and Sindh were also roped in. 

Many Islamic organizations in Pakistan had for long felt the need to form their 
respective armed wings but were hamstrung by the lack of financial and infrastructural 
resources. The US-Saudi-Pakistani intervention in Afghanistan provided a rare 
opportunity for the Sunni religious organizations to train and equip their committed 
cadres virtually free of cost, with the additional advantage of putting them through 
battle experience in the resistance against the Red Army.® Since the early 1990s— 
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after the Russian withdrawal in July 1992—the Pakistani Taliban cadres“ have 
filtered back into their respective provinces and re-joined their parent organizations. 

It will be evident from the foregoing that the Islamic Revolution in Pakistan is 
primarily hoisted from above. This may be contrasted with the Revolutions in Iran 
and Afghanistan where the Islamists grew from below into a political force outside 
and, in opposition to, the establishment and fought to capture State power before 
initiating Islamization. Moreover, unlike in the cases of Algeria and Turkey, the 
Islamists in Pakistan have slowly penetrated the military-bureaucratic set-up of 
the State. This could well lead to a bloodless takeover during the next few years. 
This process is almost imperceptibly pushing the Islamists into the emerging power 
structure. It is also incrementally transforming the State into the principal vehicle 
to promote the Revolution. The introduction of Sharia in stages and establishment 
of Sharia courts are reflections of this change. 

The Islamic Revolution in Pakistan is thus a gradual process that has not drawn 
the attention of most analysts until the 1998-99 Kargil episode. Although the Is- 
lamists have not yet captured power completely, the Kargil conflict has highlighted 
the critical influence they wield in the Pakistani armed forces. Kargil, however, 
revealed only the tip of the proverbial iceberg. 

Moreover, the Pakistani Taliban cadres are seeking to deepen Gen. Zia’s Islamic 
Revolution, initiated through constitutional manoeuvres, by resorting to armed 
repression of competing centres of power. The struggle has already begun as re- 
flected in the so-called “sectarian” conflicts between Sunni and Shia organizations 
engineered to politically marginalize the latter. 

Last, the Taliban cadres have levelled against Sindhi nationalism the same alle- 
gation made in the 1960s by the Pakistan Muslim League against the Bangladesh 
national liberation movement: that it is an anti-Islamic force seeking to undermine 
the Islamic unity of Pakistan by dividing Muslims along ethnic lines. Indeed, in a 
disturbing repetition of the anti-Bangladesh propaganda, Islamic parties have begun 
castigating the Sindhis in general as “quasi Hindus”. The Taliban cadres have 
targeted specifically the Sufi traditions of Sindhis as un-Islamic practices that 
need to be weeded out. 

It is too early to assess with accuracy how the Sindhi nationalists would react to 
the challenge posed by the Islamic Revolution. So far, they have not been able to 
construct a countervailing ideology to the Taliban’s fundamentalism that could 
galvanize the Sindhis. At present, as in the mid-1940s, they are on the defensive. 
The Sindhi nationalist feelings have not yet been transformed into a national move- 
ment.© 


“ Accurate data on their strength is absent primarily because they are dispersed among the differ- 
ent parties and groups, which are reticent in revealing the information However, observers have 
estimated their number to vary from about 5,000 to 15,000 men. 

© The growing friction between Sindhi nationalism and the Islamic Revolution is bound to inten- 
sify, fuelled by the contradiction between the right to national self-determination and the Taliban 
agenda for the centralization of State power. In a rudimentary challenge to the centralizing force that 
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The Pakistani Taliban cadres, unlike their Afghan counterparts, have so far not 
constituted themselves into a separate organization. The most important impedi- 
ment is that the Baluch and Sindhi Taliban cadres do not yet see the possibility of 
the replication of an Afghan style Taliban organization in Pakistan by the Punjabi- 
Pakhtoon dominated state structure. There is a little doubt about the eventual emer- 
gence of such an organization. However, whether or not the Sindhi Taliban cadres 
would take the side of Sindhi nationalists is a factor that would determine the 
immediate future of the Sindhi national movement. 


Conclusion 


The primary obstacle to forging an effective Sindhi national movement is the political 
power of Sindhi landlords as a class. Attempts made to put together a cross-class 
alliance between the propertied and working classes have failed so far. The alter- 
native basis of struggle necessarily requires a Sindhi mass base, the building of 
which is inextricably linked to, and predicated upon, the elimination of semi-feudal 
relations of production in agriculture. This transformation of the agrarian structure 
depends on the confluence of the objective development of capitalism in agricul- 
ture and the subjective emergence of the Sindhi peasantry as a class for itself. At 
the level of ideology, the new social classes may prove more effective in formulat- 
ing a Sindhi nationalist ideology that could expose the oppression of the Sindhis 
by fundamentalists in the name of Islam. 


November 1999 
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the [Islamic Revolu.ion represents, four SindL, nationalist perties—the Sindhi National Front (SNF), 
JSTPP, Sindh Sagar Party (SSP) and Jamıat Ulema Sindh (JUS)—together with the Pakistan Siraiki 
Party (PSP) formed the United National Alliance (UNA). The UNA, led by SNF’s chief Mumtaz Ali 
Bhutto, announced in September 1996 its ten-point Charter, which demanded inter alia the elimina- 
tion of national oppression, that “all the five histoncal federating units of the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan, Sindh, Punjab, Baluchistan, Srrailastan and Pakhtoon Kghwa be given the independent 
status of states”. In April the following year, Rasool Bux Palijo, Dr Qadir Mags! and Amir Bux 
Umrani, from the PPPSB (Shahid Bhutto), took the lead in forming the Quami Jido Jehad Committee 
(National Struggle Committee). In June, the Committee organized its protest meeting in Hyderabad. 
Significantly, although the JUI had been invited to it, the leadership of the JUI with strong links with 
the Taliban snubbed the Sindhi nationalists by boycotting the meeting. 


Defence Modernization in China: 
An Overview 


Nimmi Kurian 








The process of modernization that China has undertaken in the recent decades is an 
important indicator of its resolve to build a modern, technologically advanced 
defence force. This forms the forth plank of the “modernization programme” that 
China initiated in the 1970s. President Jiang Zemin has regarded a modern military 
as the “basic guarantor of state security and modernization”. Apart from security 
concerns, there were also important political imperatives behind the modernization 
of thè Chinese military force. There was a strong realization of the need to re- 
establish effective civilian control over the military which had become considerably 
involved in civilian politics during the Cultural Revolution. 

The task of military modemization in China is decidedly an ambitious one. 
Despite having a four million-plus strong force, the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) (as the three armed services are collectively refered to) wag ill-equipped to 
wage modem warfare. Faced with severe technological constraints, it largely 
possessed antiquated weaponry mostly of the 1950s and 1960s. China’s Defence 
Minister, Xu Xianggian then said: “We must admit that our army cannot meet the 
demands of modern warfare.” 

Further, significant developments in its security environment, having a bearing 
on its threat perceptions, study of modern warfare and the concern about new 
types of future conflict all resulted in an intensive internal debate and rethinking 
within China. The period between the late 1970s and mid-1980s was an opportune 
period for China to think of defence modernization. It was a period of improved 
security environment and, therefore, peace. The superpower rivalry between USA 
and USSR had resulted in a stalemate which ruled out the possibility of a world 
war that was being considered inevitable during the Mao years. This, coupled with 

‘the improvement in Sino—Soviet ties in the 1980s, led China to come out of its 
obsessive concern with and fear of a Soviet attack. However, the end of the Cold 
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War and the disintegration of the Soviet Union, while improving the prospects for 
China’s military security, gave rise to new concems. China saw a multipolar world 
order with several independent and powerful actors as one full of uncertainty and 
dangers. As China’s Foreign Minister, Qian Qichen, said: “In this transitional 
period, the international system is volatile and does not enjoy peace.”? Such a 
situation opened up the possibility of an outbreak of local wars. 

While China accorded top priority to military modernization, it did not lose 
sight of the crucial linkage between the military modernization and economic devel- 
opment. The success of economic reforms was considered a vital prerequisite which 
would in time, be able to sustain modernization efforts in the military. Vital re- 
sources were to be channelized towards achieving technological superiority with 
the emphasis on quality rather than quantity. Technology-intensive defence in- 
dustries assumed crucial significance in modernization of the economy. Conse- 
quently, China initiated a policy of integrating civilian and military production. 
Chinese defence industries began producing a vast range of civilian products such 
as computers, ships, cars, motorcycles, aircrafts, satellites, etc. Emphasis was placed 
on developing dual-use technologies which have both civilian and military appli- 
cations, namely biotechnology, information technology, space technology, etc. 
By 1994, eighty per cent of the total output value of the defence industry was 
made up of civilian products.’ New technologies in the civilian sector were also 
successfully adapted for military applications such as computers, diesel engines, 
monitoring systems, etc. All along there has been a conscious move to find a balance 
between self-reliance and technology imports with regard to military moderniza- 
tion. As a result, China has tried to restrict purchases of ready-made systems, 
although it has bought complete systems such as the SU-27 fighters, Kiloclass 
submarines, T-80 tanks S-300 cruise missiles. It has also invited foreign participa- 
tion in certain areas like the defence electronics industry to absorb advanced tech- 
nology. 


Revisions in Military Doctrines 


Over the past two decades since China began its long march to modernization, 
several far reaching changes have taken place, specifically with regard to the mili- 
tary doctrines of the PLA, its force structure, and its weapons acquisitions. The 
Maoist concept of “people’s war” could no longer meet the operational require- 
ments of limited conflicts which necessitated prompt and effective use of force. 
The earlier doctrine essentially dealt with a war of attrition and relied on “luring 
the enemy deep”. But the new doctrine of “people’s war under modern condi- 
tions” made significant modifications in the modalities of fighting a war. In terms 
of strategy the changes include fighting the adversary closer to the border as against 


2 Beytng Review, 7-13 January 1991, p. 9. 
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drawing the enemy forces deep into one’s territory, gaining a decisive edge in the 
early stages of the battle as against a battle of attrition, and defending cities instead 
of abandoning them. 

The next significant change occurred when the military doctrine was revised to 
concentrate on the types of future war. The Central Military Commission (CMC) 
in 1985 assessed that an “early, major war and nuclear war” was no longer a likely 
occurrence. The new doctrine saw the outbreak of local, limited wars as the most 
likely form of conflict in the emerging multipolar world. Innovations in cutting- 
edge technologies impressed upon China’s military strategists the imperatives of 
upgrading its arsenal and building a high-technology infrastructure. They have 
identified five types of limited war: (a) conflicts restricted to contested border 
territory, (b) conflicts over territorial seas and islands, (c) surprise air attacks, 
(d) limited attacks into Chinese territory, and (e) “punitive counter-attacks” by 
China to repel invasion.‘ 

Under the new doctrine, territorial frontiers came to be replaced by what strate- 
gists termed as “strategic frontiers”. The strategic frontier was defined by the Liber- 
ation Army Daily as “the living space of a state and a nation, and contracts with 
the ebb and flow of the comprehensive national strength.” In order to realize its 
great power ambitions, China needs to “pursue a national three-dimensional stra- 
tegic frontier” which would allow it to maintain “security space, survival space, 
scientific exploration and technological development space, and economic activi- 
ties space, the necessary conditions for preserving the interest and security of the 
state.” 

The new doctrine underscored the importance of gaining decisive advantage by 
fast deployment units “striking first” as well as the necessity to “fight a quick 
battle to force a quick solution”. The limited war doctrine also emphasized win- 
ning victory through “superiority” provided by high-tech weapon systems. 

China’s military doctrines have thus traversed a whole broad spectrum from the 
Maoist doctrine of “people’s war” to “people’s war under modem conditions” to 
“limited war under high-tech conditions”. Military debates and strategies have 
made the crucial transition from defending to winning battles. These doctrinal 
revisions have taken note of and incorporated the dramatic changes in the nature 
of modern warfare and the emerging threats to China. There has also been a shift 
from the continent to the periphery as strategists no longer foresee any conflict on 
China’s continental territory and instead envisage the likelihood of limited wars 
along China’s periphery.’ 


4 See Paul H.B. Godwin, “Chinese Military Strategy Revised: Local and Limited War”, The 
Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 519, January 1992, p. 194, and 
Jias Wu and Xias Hui, “Modern Limited War Calls for Reform of Traditional Military Principles”, in 
Joins Publications Research Service (JPRS) Chima Report, no. 37, 12 July 1988, p 49. 

3 Cited in Nan Li, “The PLA’s Evolving Warlightung Doctrine, Strategy and Tactics, 1985-95. A 
Chinese Perspective”, The China Quarterly, no. 146, June 1996, p. 450. 

6 Ibid. 

7 For details, see Paul H.B. Godwin, “From Continent to Periphery: PLA Doctrine Strategy and 
Capabilities Towards 2000", The China Quarterly, no. 146, June 1996, pp. 464-87. 
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Information Warfare 


Following the display of high-tech information technology by the US during the 
1991 Gulf War, Chinese defence specialists have evinced a growing interest in 
enhancing the warfighting capabilities of the PLA through the effective use of 
information technology. Consequently, the military establishment began a thor- 
ough study of the Revolution in Military Affairs (RMA). The introduction of most 
advanced technologies called for an understanding of a whole new range of war- 
fighting concepts such as psychological operations (PSYOP), operations security 
(OPSEC), electronic warfare, etc. The focus has shifted from quantity to quality and 
there is a growing realization of the need for a slimmer force that is armed with 
superior technology. As a PLA official, Lt Gen Huai Guomo put it, “the struggle for 
information supremacy will gradually become the arena of the battle, in a sense a 
strategic deterrent.” l 


Organizational Changes and Force Modernization 


The PLA hes thus initiated a transformation from a heavily manpower-based 
force which has single-mindedly focused on fighting a defensive war, to one that 
is technologically advanced and capable of flexible and quick responses to mul- 
tiple missions. It has also undergone several far-reaching organizational changes. 
The first understanding related to bringing down the mammoth size of the PLA. 
Successive rounds of demobilization during tbe 1980s and 1990s have resulted in 
substantial reduction in the numbers under arms. As a result, strength of the PLA 
has fallen from 4.2 million to 2.5 million.? However, when one takes into account the 
strength of the para-military People’s Armed Police (PAP) and the 1.2 million-strong 
reserve force, the total number still reaches 4.6 million.!° 

Several reform measures have also been undertaken in the force structure with a 
view to enhancing centralized command and control system. The CMC during 
1980-90 has placed all forces, both the Main Force Units (MFUs) as well as the 
Regional Force Units (RFUs), under its direct command. The movement of troops 
have been placed under restrictions and made subject to the approval of the CMC. 
This reversed the old practice that was in existence since the 1950s under which the 
MFUs were under the direct control of the CMC and the RFUs were under regional 
commanders. The new system has effectively blocked chances of indiscipline or 
independent action on the part of regional commanders. As an additional measure, 
the General Logistics Department has resumed total control over access to weap- 
ons and ammunitions. In 1985, eleven Military Regions (MRs) were amalgamated 
into seven and thirty-six infantry corps into twenty-four combined group armies. 


t “Meeting the Challenge of the New Military Revolution”, Daily Report. FBIS, Chima, 20 Febru- 
ary 1996. 

’ David Shambangh, “The People’s Liberation Army and the People’s Republic at 50: Reform at 
Last”, The China Quarterly, no. 159, September 1999, p. 663. 

* Thid, p. 664. 
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Further, a number of headquarters in the artillery, armour, and engineering divisions 
along with affiliated departments and units were abolished and their forces demobi- 
lized or absorbed into the infantry corps.'' Former powerful headquarters have been 
replaced by smaller departments which neither enjoy the same degree of indepen- 
dence nor exercise direct command over the forces, which have also been substan- 
tially reduced in strength. 

Substantial reductions have also taken place in the CMC. Phased reductions 
since 1980 have resulted in the shrinking of the Commission from sixty-six to a mere 
seven.'? The composition of the CMC too has changed dramatically, with only 
military members and one civilian chair becoming the practice. Further, the transfor- 
mation of the PLA from a heavily manpower-based force to a technology-intensive 
one has necessitated the reusing of the educational standards of its personnel. 
This has resulted in the setting up of many staff colleges. Now soldiers with better 
educational qualifications are being recruited. The new emphasis has been on high 
degee of professionalism. There has been a steady increase in the numbers acquir- 
ing degrees from the National Defence University (NDU). Of the 3,127 NDU 
graduates (1986-92), eighty-seven were placed at high positions in the military. By 
1994, around 54 per cent of PLA officers on duty were graduates." Between 1979 
and 1994, the NDU produced around 700,000 personnel.'* 

Attempts have also been made to enhance central coordination. Thus, military 
schools have been placed under central institutions such as the CMC, general de- 
partments, etc. Clear-cut rules and regulations have been laid down to regularize 
military appointment and promotion with measures such as reintroduction of 
military ranks which had been abolished in 1963, prescribing compulsory service 
requirements for promotion to different positions, etc.'* 

An important development in the PLA force structure has been the formation of 
several Rapid Reaction Units (RRUs) or “fast” units. These are basically elite 
combat-ready deployable units comprising 500-700 personnel. These units were 
raised in 1984 and are concentrated in group armies in North China. But the aim is 
to provide each group army with a RRU division. The elite nature of these units 
becomes evident from their priority access to funds, weaponry, and other benefits. 
It is estimated that by the mid 1970s, RRUs accounted for 15 to 25 per cent of the 
PLA. 

Historically, China has been slow in developing a seapower mentality. Its 
national security strategy had traditionally placed greater reliance on other fighting 
arms than its naval arm. Following revisions in the military planning from preparing 
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for global war to limited war along its periphery, the focus began to shift to China’s 
maritime zones. The need to ensure the safety of the hugely increased levels of sea- 
borne commerce also required a powerful naval capability. The existence of several 
maritime disputes between China and Southeast Asia called for an increased role 
for the Navy. The protection of China’s long coastline, was another imperative. 
Concerted efforts were made to modernize the Navy as well as to provide adequate 
air cover to naval operations. The PLA Navy (PLAN) was prepared to widen its 
combat capabilities from coastal defence of offshore operations. The outlines of 
acquiring a blue water capability began to take shape, under LAU Huaging. 

The active offshore defence strategy was premised on a clear understanding 
that maritime interests and the ensuing competition among nations made the poss- 
ibility of naval wars very likely in the future. It signaled a dramatic turnaround 
from the long-held Maoist defensive military posture which prescribed retaliation 
after being attacked. In contrast, the concept of active offshore defence was clearly 
aggressive and advocated a policy of “striking first”. The United Nations Law of 
the Sea Convention (UNCLOS), which was passed by the International Law of the 
Sea Conference in 1982, redefined the territorial waters and Exclusive Economic 
Zones (EEZs) of nations. As per the new definition, China get three million square 
kilometers of sea area under its jurisdiction. This presented the PLAN with an 
opportunity to move beyond the supporting role it had been playing and to emerge 
as more of an independent player. 

A clear idea of this change came in 1984 when a large military exercise code 
named ‘804’ was abruptly called off. The military exercise was to be held in the 
Shadong and Liaodong peninsulas and the naval and land units were to coordinate 
in repulsing a Soviet naval attack on China. The exercise was cancelled as it was 
patterned on the lines of the coastal defence role of the Navy which Mao had 
envisaged while talking about the inevitability of a world war. 

In May 1986, the combined fleet of the Navy’s North Sea Fleet undertook its 
first formal blue water exercise by entering the Northeastern Pacific Ocean. The 
fact that the Fleet’s movements remained undetected by Japan’s Self-Defence Force 
which was on alert in these waters, even when it crossed the Osumi Strait, became 
a matter of great surprise. This was followed by another important blue water 
exercise in 1987; in the Western Pacific Ocean. This raised apprehension among 
the countries of the region and concern began to be voiced at what appeared to be 
the start of a concerted Chinese programme to recover the Spratlys archipelago. 
Systematic reconnaissance and surveys of several unoccupied islands and reefs 
were also undertaken. Following the 1987 exercise, China set up an Ocean Obser- 
vation Station on the Yongshu Reef in the South China Seas. The State Council 
and the Military Commission of the CPC in a statement on 3 August 1988 de- 
clared that the station was set up “to defend China’s territorial sovereignty over 
the Nansha Islands Archipelago.” China had realized that although it had been 
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claiming sovereignty over the region for decades, its position would remain un- 
tenable unless and until it was able to secure a foothold or a “place to sit” in the 
area. This realization grew stronger as-countries like Vietnam, Philippines, and 
Malaysia began occupying several of the islands and stationing their troops there. 
China regarded the Yongshu Reef as an “advance support base” from where its 
forces could begin an incremental process of acquiring all the islands to which it 
laid claim. 

The shift from coastal defence to offshore operations has seen China reequip- 
ping its naval fleet both by upgrading its existing fleet of ageing destroyers and 
through the purchase of technologically advanced systems. China is developing 
two new classes of surface combatants—the 4,500 ton Luhu-class guided missile 
destroyer and the 2,750 ton Jiangwei-class guided missile frigates. Two of the 
Luhu-class destroyers and four of the Jiangwei-class frigates have already been 
commissioned.'* These surface combatants lack long-range surface-to-air missile 
system and are vulnerable to attack from anti-ship missiles. The air defence mis- 
siles on the Jiangwei, the HQ-61 and the Crotale surface-to-air missile on the Luhu 
only have a range of 11-13 km.” Luhu is heavily dependant on Western technol- 
ogy—its engines are from Germany and America, its radars and sonars, surface to 
air missiles, helicopters on board are from Franc», and torpedo launchers are from 
Italy. But since 1989, the decision of the Western Powers to ban sales of military 
equipments has put a question mark on Chinese access to future supply from the 
West. 

China is also improving its capabilities in submarine warfare, replenishment- 
` at-sea, and amphibious warfare. A major improvement in the submarine force is 
the purchase of kilo-class diesel submarines from Russia. These submarines can 
stay at sea for almost 60 days.” It is also indigenously developing its Song-class 
diesel submarine. 

Modernization of the PLA Air Force (PLAAF) has also received priority. 
Although the requirement of a modem air force had been recognized early by the 
Chinese leadership, especially after the Korean and the Indo-China wars, the 
modernization of the air force progressed only fitfully. Deng very well recognized 
the importance of a strong modern air force. According to him, “The army and the 
navy both need air cover. We must posses a powerful air force to ensure air domin- 
ance.””! 

The air force was plagued both by the shortage of sophisticated hardware as 
well as skilled personnel. Although the PLAAF has the world’s third largest air arm, 
with 4000 fighters, 400 ground-attack aircraft and 120 bombers, they are mostly based 
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on the old technology of the 1950s and 1960s.” The Chinese pilots are not trained 
to effectively deal with all-weather, open water and night operations. There is also 
a shortfall of technically, qualified personnel to operate high-tech equipments, with 
only 20.7 per cent of officers being graduates.” The lack of air-refuelling capabili- 
ties and Airborne Warning and Control System (AWACs) aircraft also seriously 
undermines the PLA’s power projection capabilities. 

The air force has purchased advanced aircraft such as the 72 SU-27 fighters 
(designed the J11) from Russia. China has also signed a licensed production con- 
tract according to which it will pay Russia $2.5 billion as license fees to manufac- 
ture SU-27s. Another remarkable aspect of its modernization process is the fact 
that China is engaged in simultaneously developing four new fighter aircrafts, 
namely J-8I, SU-27s, FC-1, and J-10. This puts China on par with the US and 
Russia. It is also planning to apply the advanced weapons, avionics, and propul- 
sion sub-systems (acquired through the SU-27) to the other three aircraft being 
developed.” 


Defence Ttes With Russia and Israel 


As a matter of policy, China has attempted to overcome the weaknesses of its 
military technology and industrial base by forging ties with Russia and Israel. In 
this regard, the first high-level Chinese visist to Russia took place when Prime 
Minister Li Peng went to Moscow in April 1990.:This was followed by many more 
high-level visits which resulted in several important military cooperation agree- 
ments between the two countries. These include the November 1993 and the 
December 1995 agreements. China’s military partnership with Russia has pro- 
vided it with a wide range of weapons, equipment, and advanced technology. Thus, 
at a time when access to western arms and technology was never smooth and 
trouble-free, China’s military partnership with Russia greatly facilitated its defence 
modernization programme. As has already been mentioned, China’s military co- 
operation with Russia yielded advanced fighters (SU-27s), submarines (Kilo-class 
diesel-electric submarines), destroyers (Sovremenny-class), transport aircrafts 
(Ityuishin-76) and helicopters (M-17). However, the benefits have never been a 
one-way process; it has always been mutual. For Russia too, the sale of weapons 
and technology to China brought enough financial dividends to the ailing Russian 
arms industry. 

Although official diplomatic relations between China and Israel were estab- 
lished only in 1992, unofficial military contacts between the two countries can be 
traced back to the late 1970s. China was impressed by Israel’s expertise in compon- 
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ents, equipment, high-electronic and optical devices, and missile capabilities.” 
Israel has assisted China in electronic warfare devices, airborne refuelling tech- 
nology, radar technology, early warning and control systems. It has also supplied 
missile technologies to China for the DF-3 Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile 
(IRBM) and DF-15 SRBM. Further, with Israeli assistance, the Chinese have devel- 
oped the Python-3 air-combat missile, designated as PL-8H ship-to-air and PL-9 
air-to-air missile.” 


Nuclear Weapons and Strategic Posture 


Nuclear weapons have always occupied a central place in China’s strategic think- 
ing. The Chinese know very well and appreciate the myriad benefits which nuclear 
capability confers on a nation. As with every nation, and perhaps more so for 
China, national prestige is perceived as the capability to repulse any outside 
attempts which restrict a nation’s options and checkmate its actions. The “century 
of humiliation” and its attendant indignities continue to be an emotive issue for 
China. Nuclear weapons are seen as the weapons of last resort, the possession of 
which becomes a vital ingredient in China's quest for a great power role. A nuclear 
power status, it is felt, can also enhance China’s global influence and increase its 
bargaining capacity vis-à-vis other actors in various international fora and negoti- 
ations. 

China’s threat perceptions have consistently been shaped by its worldview which 
has always been defined in realpolitik terms. In a global setting that is character- 
ized by constant rivalry and competition among nations, Chinese strategists have 
given utmost priority to the development of a credible deterrent strength to ensure 
their national security. In this regard, China has always emphasized the military . 
use of nuclear weapons. Deng Xiaoping echoed this deterrent logic when he said: 
“You have some, and we also have some. If you want to destroy us, then you 
yourself will receive some retaliation.”” Interestingly, this thinking has persisted 
despite an overall improvement in China’s security environment in the light of the 
disappearance of the Soviet threat and the consequent announcement by Deng that 
China no longer needed to prepare for an all-out “large scale nuclear war”. Thus, 
importance of nuclear weapons has continued to remain high on the agenda and is 
being perceived as a critical component of China’s goal of “Comprehensive national 
strength”. 

Chinese strategic thinking is in the process of evolving a nuclear doctrine of 
“limited deterrence” as opposed to the concepts of “minimum” and “maximum” 
deterrence. This concept aims at the development of a limited war-fighting capabil- 
ity with a survivable second-strike potential and the ability to respond effectively 


3 See Yitzhak Shichor, “Israel’s Military Transfers to China and Tarwan, Survival, vol. 40, 
Spring 1998. 

% SIPRI Yearbook, 1996, Armaments, Disarmament and International Security, p. 494. 

2 Cited in Alastair Iain Johnston, “China’s New ‘Old’ Thinking: The Concept of Limited Deter- 
rence”, International Security, vol. 20, no. 3, Winter 1995-96, p. 9. 
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in various kinds of escalation scenarios. During the Taiwan Straits crisis of March 
1996 China fired several M-9 missiles into the waters off Taiwan. In the aftermath 
of the crisis, Lt. Gen Xiong Guangkai, deputy chief of China’s general staff, told 
Chas W. Freeman, a former US assistant secretary of defence 


In the 1950s, you three times threatened nuclear strikes on China, and you 
could do that because we could not hit back. Now we can. So you. . . are not 
going to threaten us again, because in the end, you care a lot more about Los 
Angeles than Taipei.” 


China seems far less obsessed with seeking quantitative parity with the US than 
was the case with the former Soviet Union and appears more interested in acquir- 
ing a greater diversification of its nuclear forces by including a whole range of 
tactical, theatre, and strategic weapons. But acquiring such a capability will take 
time. 

With a rapidly growing economy and an enlarged resource base at its com- 
mand, China now feels confident to initiate the process of modernizing its nuclear 
capability. The series of nuclear tests which it conducted prior to joining the CTBT 
in 1996 underline China’s determination to improve both weapon design and 
accuracy. An enhanced Chinese nuclear capability is bound to play a significant 
role in the global context. Further, China is developing a whole range of new 

“ ballistic, cruise, and anti-missile systems. Its two new intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM) programmes include the 7,500 mile-range DF-41 and the 5,000 
mile-range DF-31. Since both are mobile systems their vulnerability becomes 
reduced and survivability becomes stronger. The DF-41 and DF-31, which are yet 
to conduct flight testing, will replace the DF-5A and DF-4 systems respectively. 
China is also developing its medium and short-range ballistic missile forces. Be- 
sides the DF-3A liquid-fuelled, mobile missiles, it has deployed 48 solid-fuelled, 
mobile DF-21As with a range exceeding 1000 miles.” Its short-range ballistic 
missiles include the 360 mile-range DF-15 or the M-9 and the 180 mile-range 
DF-11 or M-11 systems which are basically meant for missions in its neigh- 
bourhood, especially Taiwan. China seems to have significantly increased the 
number of M-type missiles in its southern provinces from 30-50 to 160-200.» It 
has one Xia-class nuclear-powered ballistic missile submarine (SSBN) which bas 12 
Julang-1 solid-fuelled submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs). As for its 
bomber force, China’s capabilities are severely limited since its main bomber, the 


™ “Chinese Special Weapons Doctrine” 

* Paul HB Godwin, “China's Nuclear Forces An Assessment”, Current History, vol 98, no. 
629, September 1999, p. 260. In the US, there is a strong feeling that China has been engaged in 
stealing nuclear and missile technologies from it. The American Senate, in fact, had appointed 
the Cox Committee to look into the issue. However, the report of this Committee 1s not 
relevant for our discussion here. 

P Robert S. Norms and William M.-Arkin, “China’s Nuclear Forces 1999", Bulletin of Atomic 
Sclentists, vol. 55, no. 3, May/June 1999, p. 79 
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Hong-6, is based on the Soviet technology of the 1950s. While the H-6 and Q-5 are 
nuclear-capable bombers, the supersonic flighter-bomber Hong 7 which is being 
developed will not have a nuclear role. 


Power Projection Capabilities 


China has stakes in enhancing its power projection capabilities in the South China 
Seas since it involves an interesting interplay of three overlapping concerns for 
China, namely resource considerations, balance-of-power considerations, and the 
issue of sovereignty.>! By acquiring certain advanced equipment and military tech- 
nologies, the PLA’s capabilities have been boosted selectively. But still its power 
projection capabilities remain severely limited. AWACs and aerial refuelling 
capabilities are the two areas which need to be upgraded and strengthened. In this 
regard China has signed an agreement with Israel’s Aircraft Industry (IAI) in April 
1996 to purchase the Phalcon AWACs.* It is also negotiating with Israel, Pakistan, 
and Iran to enhance its aerial refuelling capabilities. However, until these systems 
are deployed and integrated into the airforce and the air wing of the Navy alongwith 
a fully-trained personnel, the PLA cannot conduct effective air combat operations 
beyond 300 miles.” Air cover for the navy also remains limited and it becomes 
vulnerable the moment it goes beyond the range of its land-based aircraft. Acquir- 
ing an aircraft carrier is also under intense debate to fulfil the navy’s blue-water 
ambitions. Apart from being very costly these endeavours carry other implica- 
tions too. For instance, China will need to provide its carrier with a comprehensive - 
defending flotilla and for which it is developing its fleet of surface and sub-surface 
combatants.” Currently, although the SU-27 fighters can conduct air operations in 
the South China Seas, the Woody Island in the Paracels need to be substantially 
enlarged to be used as an effective base besides training pilots to perform in open, 
all-weather, and night operations.” 

The PLA has set out on the long journey of projecting itself as a technologically 
advanced modern defence force. The process is shaping new identity for the PLA. 
Consequently, the civil-military equation in China is undergoing a great deal of 
change and lasting patterns are yet to emerge. There continues to exist a high 
degree of institutional integration of the military and party elites. This is evident 
from sizeable number of PLA officers who get elected to the CCP Central Commit- 
tee. But the emphasis is oh change with the bulk of the members being newly 
elected, so that strong entrenched positions give way to new ones. High-profile 


3! Evan A. Feigenbaum, “China’s Military Posture and the New Economic Geopolitics”, Survival, 
voL 41, no. 2, Summer 1999, p. 77. 

R Yitzhak Schichor, n. 25, p. 76. 

P Paul H.B. Godwin, “Military Technology and Doctrine in Chinese Military Planning: Compen- 
satıng for Obsolescence” in Eric Amett, ed., Military Capacity and the Risk of War: China, India, 
Pakistan, and Iran (SIPRI), 1997, p. 49. 

¥ Paul HLB. Godwin,n 7, p 480. 
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military officers have been replaced with younger generals. The PLA also has no 
representation in the Standing Committee. Two parallel trends are being noticed 
with regard to the civil-military relations in China: on the one hand the influence of 
the PLA as a strong, effective, and modernized force is on the rise, on the other, the 
Communist Party is making all possible efforts to “command the gun”. 

In the late 1970s, when changing threat perceptions resulted in an improved 
security environment, China saw the beginning of a prolonged period of peace 
during which it could attend to the task of modernization. Thus, it has utilized this 
period of peace to comprehensively overhaul its strategies of war. It has set its sights 
on leapfrogging technology gaps and fulfilling its goal of making the PLA a state- 
of-the art defence force. This is no doubt an ambitious goal, and significant obstalces 
still remain to be overcome. But, with the passage of time, China is most likely to 
realize its ‘ambitions. 


January 2000 


Book Reviews 


Trade and Globalization 


R.E. Batpwin, D. COHEN, ANDRE Sapir and A. Venables, eds, Market Integration, 
Regionalism and the Global Economy, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999. 


In the sphere of international trade negotiations the twentieth century will see a sea 
change in comparision to the tariff negotiations under the aegis of GATT over the 
last 50 years or so. While the first seven Rounds of talks till the Tokyo Round were 
in general successful in achieving an overall reduction of world tariff levels, the 
eighties and nineties have seen a retreat into protectionism in most developed 
countries mainly through the use of various non-tariff barriers in trade with develop- 
ing countries in particular. As seen at Seattle recently, trade issues are going to 
revolve more and more around DC-LDC conflicts and the issue of liberalization 
of agricultural trade. The one big change from earlier rounds witnessed in the 
Uruguay round is the negotiations based on trade blocs rather than individual 
countries. Particularly since 1980, the world economy has polarized into a number 
of large blocs like the EU, NAFTA, ASEAN, and APEC along with less conse- 
quential blocs like SAARC. In this light this book is a useful guide weedy of the 
future of globalization in a world of regional trade blocs. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One discusses the issue of regional 
trading arrangements (RTAs) im the context of a global economy while Part Two 
looks at issues within RTAs. Thus,-in Chapter 2 Alan Winters surveys the liter- 
ature on the contentious issue of whether RTAs hinder or promote multilateralism. 
It turns out that one has to go beyond the usual issue of trade diversion vs trade 
creation and introduce issues of political economy and asymmetry. More surpris- 
ingly, it is difficult to find a foolproof measure of multilateralism. The evidence is 
mixed. 

- In Chapter 3, Bagwell and Staiger investigate how the preferata tariffs (im- 
plicit in an RTA) interact with the reciprocity and non-discrimination clauses of a 
multilateral regime. They argue that reciprocity cannot be efficient in the presence 
of RTAs if the RTA consists of dissimilar countries. On the other hand, the en- 
forcement mechanism of a multilateral regime may be strengthened over a period 
of time. In contrast, Krugman departs from the notion of economic efficiency in 
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Chapter 4 in a review of how tariff arrangements like the RTAs may be due to 
considerations of political economy rather than efficiency. This chapter surveys 
the various results in the literature using a simple model of political economy. As 
he argues, unless all interests have organized lobbies free trade cannot be a political 
equilibrium. Trade and labour issues are discussed in Chapters 5 and 6. In Chapter 
5, some interesting insights are offered by Rodrick. Why does labour (a la Seattle) 
oppose globalization? He argues that trade liberalization increases the elasticity of 
demand for unskilled labour. This reduces their bargaining power vis-à-vis employ- 
ers and increases the volatility of their incomes following random trade shocks. In 
this context he argues that labour may want government more rather than less to 
protect their interests. In the complimenting Chapter 6, Adrian Wood provides 
empirical evidence to show that while the conventional wisdom, that trade in- 
creases the demand for unskilled labour in developing countries and hence reduces 
income inequality, is found to be generally true for the East Asian countries the 
reverse seems to be true for the Latin American countries which opened up to 
trade much later in the 1980s. 

Part Two of the book looks at issues specific to RTAs. In his classic work on 
optimum currency areas (OCAs) Mundell had argued that the incentive for re- 
gionalism through a single currency would balance the benefits of reducing trans- 
action costs through dealing in one currency with the adjustment costs which 
depend on the symmetry of trade disturbances affecting the member countries and 
inter-region mobility of labour. In Chapter 7, Bayoumi and Eichergeen survey the 
empirical literature which tries to quantify to what extent the EU conforms to an 
OCA. In a related article, Faini argues in Chapter 8 that the fall in mobility of 
labour within the EU can be explained by the increasing prosperity of countries 
which reduces the incentive to migrate and the attractiveness of “local amenities” 
(cultural factors, family system, etc.). Hence, he concludes that the prospects of 
labour mobility in the EU are limited. 

The increasingly popular issue of trade and geography is the subject of Chapter 
9. The location decisions of firms in any RTA would involve a trade off between 
the desire to locate at a geogrdphically advantageous position and the need to 
locate away from other firms exploiting similar advantages. The theoretical model 
suggests some interesting testable hypothesis. For one, the model suggest that 
regional specialization would increase as the costs of trade decrease. Second, im- 
perfectly competitive industries (for example, automobiles and other consumer 
durable goods industries) are more likely to locate at central regions. This has 
obvious implications for mature RETAs like the EU. 

The last two chapters deal with the issue of the impact of RTAs on inter country 
income differences. In Chapter 10, Bertola reviews the literature, and argues that 
one finds only qualified support to the hypothesis that per capita incomes con- 
verge after formation of RTAs. Finally, Quah in Chapter 11 argues that the issue of 
inequality of cross country income distribution after trade needs to be redefined. 
Thus empirical analysis of the dynamics of the cross section income distribution 
(rather than of one country vis-d-vis the rest of the world) indicates the “twin 
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peakedness” of the distribution. This indicates that countries can change their 
position in the income distribution over time. In other words, while an African state 
may find its relative income declining compared to a European country this may not 
be true in comparison to neighbouring African countries. 

The book thus presents exciting new areas of theoretical and empirical research 
in the field of trade and globalization. It should be a useful reading to researchers 
in the field of International Economics. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, International Manos PANT 
Law and Economics 

School of International Studies 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Reflections on Partition 


RANaBIR SAMADDAR, ed., Reflections on Partition in the East, Delhi: Vikas Pub- 
lishing House 1997. pp. 210 + index. Price Rs 295.00. 


For decades, writing on India’s Partition was a historian’s delight. The availability 
of official records and documents, combined with papers of individuals and organ- 
izations, made it so much easier to explore different facets of the causes leading to 
the division of the country. Today, the delight has turned into a historian’s night- 
mare. This is because the issues now appear to be much more complex and the 
debates are no longer episodic. Earlier notions of nation, nationality and national- 
ism are now being viewed and interpreted differently. l 

It is in this context that Partition historiography has made rapid strides during 
the last decade or so. We now have significant works which are no longer satisfied 
with the grand narratives on colonialism, nationalism and communalism. We also 
have works, notably by Mushirul Hasan, Urvashi Butalia, and Ritu Menon, under- 
lining the human dimension of India’s vivisection. 

This book, the outcome of the joint effort of the Calcutta Research Group, does 
not detail the events or the chronology of Partition. It neither examines the role of 
the colonial government nor the part played by the Congress and the Muslim League. 
Instead, it unfolds the story of the history that Partition creates. The context is 
Bengal, a province that was split into two not just once but twice—in 1905 and 
1947, 

Some of the essays in this volume are of an indifferent quality. Yet I enjoyed 
reading chapters 7 to 9, particularly the “Poems on a Divided World”. Subhoranjan 
Dasgupta in his piece, “Life—Our Only Refuge”, examines the creative discourse, 
particularly the tones of protest and defiance against the raison d'être of Partition. 
I was particularly moved by his reading of Sadat Hasan Manto’s story “A Bitter 
Harvest” and Samaresh Bose’s “Adab”. Equally moving is Qais Ahmed’s story 
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“The Ancestral House of Manik Bandyopadhayay or the Village of Malpadiya”. In 
some ways, his account rings a familiar bell, echoing many of the themes in Hindi, 
Urdu and Punjabi writings on Partition. 

The paper by Subir Bhaumik pleads for, in the context of the insurgency in the 
north-east, some kind of transborder autonomy arrangements to be worked out by 
Delhi and Rangoon, in the context of the insurgency in the north-east. One doubts, 
however, if any of these governments would swear by such a proposition. Sandip 
Bandyopadhayay brings to light the riddles of Partition. According to him, the 
division of Bengal remains a traumatic experience because of the insults and 
inhumanity intertwined with it. One of the principal characters-in a well-known 
Bengali novel asks: Should life have such a cruel ending? This question, according 
to Bandyopadhyay, is cental to the paradox that Partition means. 

The well-known sociologist Pradip Kumar Bose points to several important 
themes relating to memory and makes a case for exploring the “structure of memory” 
in specific contexts. Implicit in his formulation is the view that the construction of 
Partition owes much more to memories than to written texts. This view is unten- 
able. For one, the story of Partition cannot be limited to or circumscribed by the 
story of tragedy or the agony of individuals and certain groups. Its histories, after 
all, cannot be divorced from the processes that go into its making. 

Finally, Partha Chatterjee questions the “structural” explanation of the second 
Partition of Bengal, and insists on disentangling its many different roots. Com- 
menting on the “highly contingent and strategic” nature of various positions taken 
on Partition, he makes out a case for “secret histories” and “untold stories”. Focus- 
ing on the “strategic” possibilities within the nationalist discourse. Chatterjee warns 
against the danger of “selective eraser” from public memory of certain kinds of 
narratives. 

Ranabir Samaddar, the editor of the volume, details the story of migrants in 
post-Partition Bengal. His article “Still They Come—Migrants in the Post-Partition 
Bengal” is a pointer to the complex nature of migration. He regards migration 
neither as “infiltration” nor a number game, but a movement of peasants influ- 
enced by historically determined linkages. Yet the fear of migrants in the minds of 
governments stems from, what he calls, “reflexive” nationalism. 

Notwithstanding the occasional printer’s devils, this collection of essays brings 
to the fore those voices which have been stifled by the weight of scholarly ortho- 
doxies. The creative impulse that defies the harsh reality of Partition is reflected in 
the following lines by Taslima Nasreen: India was no discarded paper that you 
had to tear to bits. I want to erase the word 47 with rubber ....47... the word 
pricks like a thorn in my throat. Read this book and you will get more of this. 


Miranda House Nonica DATTA 
University of Delhi 
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Military Power and Maritime Strategy 


STEPHEN Perer Rosen, Societies and Military Power: India and Its Armies, New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press. Pp. XIII + 280. Price Rs 495.00. 

REAR ADMIRAL RAJA MENON, Maritime Strategy and Continental Wars, London: 
Frank Cass, 1998. Pp. XVI + 215. Price Rs 17.50. 


The armed forces have played an important role in shaping the evolution of the 
polity in the subcontinent. From the Vedic age till the 1990s, defence consumed 
big chunk of the government’s revenue and military force was one of the principal 
sources of employment for the peasants. Nevertheless, military studies remain 
marginal within the mainstream of Indian academia. Hence, an attempt is made 
here to draw attention to the critical importance of the army and navy in the emer- 
gence of independent India by reviewing two recent works on South Asian warfare. 

In the early modem age, for the first time in the history of the world, professional 
armies came into existence in north-west Europe. The characteristics of such 
establishments, writes Martin Blumenson in “The Development of Modern Mili- 
tary”, Armed Forces and Society, vol. 6, no. 4, 1980, pp. 670-72, were regular em- 
ployment for the soldiers, standardized weapons and a rank structure. T.A. Heathcote 
in The Military in British India: The Development of British Land Forces in South 
Asia, 1600-1947 (Manchester, 1995) asserts that a professional officer corps, the 
crucial component ofa modem army, came into existence in India after 1796 under 
British auspices. ; 

How far the colonial Indian Army was a break with the past and what were the 
colonial legacies in post colonial India’s coercive apparatus can only be grasped if 
one takes a broad sweep of the subcontinent’s history. This is attempted by Stephen 
Peter Rosen, an American political scientist in his work of synthesis titled, Societ- 
ies and Military Power: India and Its Armies (New Delhi, 1996). Rosen, like the 
American international relations expert George K. Tanham (Kanti P. Bajpai and 
Amitabh Mattoo eds, Securing India: Strategic Thought and Practice, New Delhi, 
1996), tries to grapple with war and state formation in India from ancient age to 
modem times. 

However, there are certain dissimilarities in their conceptual frameworks. Tanham’s 
methodology could be categorized as a product of the strategic culture approach 
because the key determinant for India’s strategic passivity in his eyes was the 
Brahmanical culture. Rosen on the other hand is a societal determinist because the 
crucial integer for him as regards India’s military weakness was its caste-ridden 
society. 

Rosen undermines Tanham’s cultural approach by continuously comparing the 
Indian armies with foreign military forces. And this comparative approach in Indian 
war studies is indeed Rosen’s seminal contribution. By making a comparative 
analysis of the Ottoman Sultanate and the Mughal Empire, Rosen asserts that both 
. the Porte’s and the Badshah’s regimes represented Persian culture of the Turkish 
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élites. Still Ottoman military capability was much more than the military capacity 
of the Mughals. Despite similar types of political cultures, continues Rosen, this 
difference in the generation of military power existed because Turkey’s society 
was more distinct than India’s social structure. The perspective that society shaped 
the military behaviour of the polity was first propounded by an Indian sociologist. 
A. Bopegamage in “Caste, Class and the Indian Military: A Study of the Social 
Origins of Indian Personnel” in Jacques Van Doorn, ed., Military Profession and 
Military Regimes: Commitments and Conflicts (The Hague, 1969), pp. 127-54. 

Indian armies reflected the subcontinent’s society, which was hopelessly divided 
by the varna system, writes Rosen. Hence these military forces were also inter- 
nally divided. Due to the absence of internal cohesion, these armed rabbles were 
no match for the foreign professional forces pitted against them. So, the Indian 
armies failed to protect the subcontinent from the time of the Macedonian inva- 
sion to the Chinese incursion during 1962. But there was an advantage, adds Rosen, 
in maintaining such internally fragmented militaries. Because these forces could 
never be an institutional threat to the polity, there was little or no chance-of mili- 
tary coups. The history of the post-1947 era bears this out. 

Thus Rosen formulates a pessimistic model which shows that a state had to 
compromise on either internal or external security. A military force which was not 
divorced from societal fissures posed no internal challenge but it was useless against 
the disciplined, trained standing army of a foreign invader. On the other hand, the 
ruling élite of an internally fragmented society could raise a combat-effective pro- 
fessional military by completely insulating it from the social structure. But such a 
military establishment by its very separation from the host society was prone to 
turn against its civilian masters. 

Rosen’s formulation is a direct challenge to Samuel P. Huntington’s concept of 
professionalism. Huntington in The Soldier and the State: The Theory and Politics 
of Civil-Military Relations (Cambridge, Mass, 1957) writes that a combat effec- 
tive army had to be professional and professionalism could only be produced by 
separating the force from the social matrix. By dint of its professionalism, empha- 
sizes Huntington, such a force was bound to be apolitical. But Rosen writes the 
moment a state attempted to separate its army from the social structure, the army 
due to its very alienation lost its organic link with the social fabric and became 
eager to intervene in politics. 

That professionalism could not be the guarantee for armies to remain neutral in 
politics was first pointed out by Van Doom in “Political Change and the Control 
of the Military” in idem. ed., Military Profession and Military Regimes, pp. 20-31. 
Doorn focuses on the importance of the organizational apparatus in keeping a 
professional army loyal. Indirectly Rosen’s empirical data also supports this inter- 
pretation. Rosen accepts that between 1770 and 1830, the British were able to 
negate the adverse effects of the caste system and constructed a professional 
military through organizational means. However, Rosen overstates his case when 
he asserts that the professional military of the Company rebelled in 1857 because 
the sepoys and the sowars were separated from the colonial society. In fact Amiya 
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Barat in The Bengal Native Infantry: Its Organization and Discipline (Calcutta, 
1962) shows that the Company’s army witnessed successive rebellions due to the 
penny-pinching policy of the British. The rebellion of 1857 was only quantitatively 
different. To continue this line of argument further, it would seem that the post-1947 
Indian Army’s apolitical stance was not because it mirrored social reality, as Rosen 
would make us believe. Rather, the secret was, as Stephen P. Cohen reveals in “The 
Military and Indian Democracy” in Atul Kohli ed., India 's Democracy: An Analysis 
of Changing State-Society Relations (New Delhi, 1988, Reprint 1991), pp. 99-143, 
that the Indian government provided a financial subsidy to keep the top brass 
happy. 

From the Indian Army let us move to the navy. India has 6100 kilometers of 
coastline. The Chola Navy was an instrument of power projection in south-east 
Asia. Colonialism resulted because, in the late medieval era, the Indian potentates 
lost control over the Indian Ocean to the Western maritime powers. Nevertheless, 
Indian academicians neglect the subcontinent’s maritime history. It could be said 
that rigorous research on India’s maritime affairs commences with the publication 
of Sea Power and Indian Security (London, 1995) by the strategic studies expert, 
Rahul Roy-Chaudhury. 

While Roy-Chaudhury charts the political diplomatic inputs as regards the formu- 
lation of independent India’s grand strategy in the naval sphere, Rear Admiral 
Raja Menon in his book Maritime Strategy and Continental Wars (London, 1998) 
formulates a viable war fighting plan for the navy of a medium power like India. 
Credit goes to Menon for shifting the focus to the naval affairs of regional powers. 
Keeping in view the perspective of the non-great powers, Menon argues that the 
requirement of such navies is not to win gigantic fleet victories in the Trafalgar- 
style. Thus Menon represents a break with the Mahanite tradition. 

Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan, the American naval theorist in his classic The 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History: 1660-1783 (1890, Reprint, New York, 
1987) contends that a great power could become a superpower only after winning 
decisive victories over the enemy’s combat naval forces in the oceans. And this 
line of thinking continues to influence generations of scholarly writings. The most 
influential among them is J.F.C. Fuller’s A Military History of the Western World, 
3 vols. (1954, Reprint, New York, 1987). 

Menon rightly points out that the Mabanite tradition has relevance only for the 
world powers as the naval Clausewitz’s dictum requires an ocean going navy, an 
instrument which is beyond the reach of any regional hégemdn. What then will be 
the strategy of the brown-water navy, which the Indian economy could sustain? 

Menon writes that the duty of the Indian Navy would be to influence events 
ashore. He accepts that India being a continental power, the air-land war over the 
surface and air space of the subcontinent will have primacy in any future conflicts. 
Coastal operations to project power along the rim of South Asia, argues Menon, 
will be the operational task of the navy. 

What sorts of warships does New Delhi require for warfare in the twenty first 
century? Ashley J. Tellis in “Aircraft Carriers and the Indian Navy: Assessing the 
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Present, Discerning the Future”, Journal of Strategic Studies, vol. 10, no. 2, 1987, 
pp. 141-67 asserts that India’s small aircraft carriers have no military utility in 
case of any future conflict with Pakistan. Further, India lacks the assets to procure 
big nuclear-powered aircraft carriers. John Keegan in The Price of Admiralty: The 
Evolution of Naval Warfare (1988, Reprint, New York, 1989), pp. 317-28 observes 
rightly, that the era of the carriers, has indeed passed. However Keegan’s solu- 
tion—procurement of nuclear attack submarines—is beyond the reach of Indian 
political economy. Menon being a realist accepts this. His answer is a fleet of cheap 
diesel-powered submarines for influencing the tempo of warfare along the littoral. 

Menon’s forte is his emphasis on amphibious warfare. But due to his ahistorical 
approach, Menon seems to be unaware that India has a long tradition of such sort 
of maritime operations. For example, the Mughal Navy under Aurangzeb carried 
out assaults against the Maratha coastal forts along the Malabar coast. 

To sum up, Rosen’s long durée historical sweep is a welcome addition to the 
field of India’s military affairs. On the other hand, Menon’s brilliant reconstruc- 
tion of the possible scenarios of future naval warfare is very useful. Rosen’s socio- 
logical approach and Menon’s operational study will both accelerate research in 
the restricted field of South Asian military studies. 


School of International Studies KAusHIk Roy 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


European Politics 


Jan-Enix Lane and Svante O. Ersson, European Politics: An Introduction, London: 
Sage Publications, 1996. Pp. xi + 238. Price £37.50 (cloth), £12.25 (paper). 


Jan-Erik Lane, Professor of Comparative Politics at the University of Geneva and 
Svante O. Ersson, Lecturer, Department of Politics, Umea University, have put 
together a comprehensive textbook that examines European politics in its totality 
which goes beyond the traditional West European perspective, while at the same 
time laying down the quadrants of what constitutes an European border. 

Books on comparative politics have overwhelmingly focused on the distinc- 
tions between western—eastern and northern—southem Europe. The authors raise a 
pertinent question of whether one can talk of European politics in the wake of the 
trends initiated in 1989. Based on the convergence model, this study covers thirty- 
one countries and in order to facilitate the task of analysing the similarities and 
differences, the countries have been classified into five sets—Core EC, Other EC, 
Outside EC, Core East, and East Periphery. This classification is based upon the 
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levels of affluence in each country and upon the evolution of European integration 
with respect to EC institutions and its enlargement. 

The study uses a simple convergence framework, consisting of two elements, 
namely, (a) factors that hinder or are conducive to convergence and (b) conver- 
gence in political institutions, behaviour and culture. The objective is “to enquire 
into whether political behaviour and political institutions tend to converge to one 
kind of political regime in all European countries; party government, or represen- 
tative democracy based on political parties.” Further, it also examines if and how the 
societies in Europe are becoming increasingly similar, as well as whether the factors 
that are conducive towards convergence operate more strongly in the early 1990s 
than in the post Second World War era. 

The brief but brilliant introductory chapter gives an insight into how the frame- 
work has been used. Divided over nine chapters, the first four examine Point One 
of the framework and address the Historical Legacy, The Economy, Social Struc- 
tures and European Integration. Point Two has been addressed by Chapters 5 and 
9 which deal with Political Institutions, Party Systems, Governments, The Public 
Sector, and Political Culture. 

Given the magnitude of the study and the objective to present a compact vol- 
ume, the above themes have been chosen for obvious reasons. Nevertheless the 
authors have presented cogent arguments, supported by rich empirical data, to 
give a quantitative perspective and macro-picture of European politics. Their assess- 
ment and conclusions offer new insights into the region which today presents two 
different ends of the spectrum—ranging from supranationalism to state making 
and identity formation. And therein lies the challenge to identify elements of con- 
vergence among such a large group of states. 

_ Some of the conclusions of the study are as follows. First, although historical 
legacies have had an impact on European integration today, and different country 
traditions have set limits to convergence, what needs to be analyzed is how impor- 
tant a force are traditions and legacies today. Second, the most outstanding feature 
of European economies is their divergence, the chasis being an economic afflu- 
ence. However the very process of European integration is making the economies 
of the region grow more alike. Third, analysis of the social structure reveal both 
trends; convergence on the coming of a post-industrial society but divergence on 
various aspects of modernity. Fourth, although the proceas of European integra- 
tion through the institutional mechanism of the EC has been a catalyst to enhance 
convergence, what need to be assessed further is whether real convergence is taking 
place in country politics. Fifth, with the coming of democratization in Eastern 
Europe, the process of institutional convergence has increased in Europe in the 
1990s. However, while the differences between the party systems in Western and 
Eastern Europe are big, one can also identify commonalities between the parties 
across this divide. 

By raising many critical issues, this study opens up opportunities to undertake 
further research in this area. Well written and well argued, this book is useful to 
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both students and the researchers and it definitely meets a substantial need in the 
literature of comparative politics. 


Department of Political Science Umma SALMA BAVA 
Zakir Husain College 
University of Delhi 


Analogies at War 


YUEN Foong Kuona, Analogies at War: Korea, Munich, Dien Bien Phu, and the 
Vietnam Decisions of 1965, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1992. Pp. 286. Price not indicated. 


Mainstream scholarship in international relations theory has often conceded that 
the role of cognition in international relations has remained rather underexplored. 
Deriving from insights in cognitive social psychology, Yuen Foong Khong’s book 
is a commendable effort in addressing this inadequacy. At the outset, the author is 
cautious in advancing explanatory claims of his analogical explanation (AE) frame- 
work and characterizes his findings as “highly suggestive” and not conclusive. 
Nevertheless, this work fundamentally grapples with the “role of historical analo- 
gies in foreignpolicy making” [p. ix]. It retains a special relevance in terms of both its 
empirical documentation of the underlying bases of an American foreignpolicy 
decision about Vietnam and its wider theoretical import. 

Beginning with a delineation of the analytical purposes of analogies, the author 
applies this understanding to the Vietnam case and finally delves into some of the 
implications of this study. The author engages with the broad criticisms levelled 
by the skeptics regarding the role of analogies as primarily “justificatory” and as 
not amenable to being accounted in terms of their actual impact on decision-making 
outcomes. Yuen shows quite convincingly that analogies perform several “analy- 
tical” tasks ranging from assisting the decision-maker to “define” his environ- 
ment, to evaluating the “stakes” involved in a particular situation, to enabling 
“prescription”. No less important to the author is the role of analogies in apprais- 
ing the decision-maker of other available courses of action, while also providing 
pointers to the possibility of their “success”, their “moral rightness” and the 
“dangers associated with options” [p. 10]. This work also shows rather specific- 
ally how analogies come to “matter” at a particular moment in time, in a particular 
context There is also an explicit acknowledgement that scholars working within 
this tradition often tend to privilege the “poor use” of history by decision-makers 
rather than “learning” instances. Yuen too endorses the view that testing an atypical 
case augurs well for further theory building. 

The broad thrust of this work is best illustrated by the case on which it hinges 
namely American involvement in Vietnam. In my view the most important contri- 
bution of this book is its success in showing the “psychological hold of [certain] 
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analogies”, especially during moments of crisis [p. 250]. The sway of these analo- 
gies in such a situation prevents innovative thinking. Decision-makers tend to 
choose among competing analogies and the “lessons” they draw from their en- 
gagement often conform to their policy preferences. This, however, does not imply 
that analogies merely bolster a particular policy proclivity but, on the contrary, 
reveal the conscious neglect of the analytical lessons of “different” analogies at a 
particular moment. Politics in Yuen’s analysis, thus, revolves around which analogy 
comes to “matter”, “how” it does so and the exclusions it manages to effect. The 
choice of analogies here comes to impinge on foreignpolicy decisions or “out- 
comes”. 

Yuen’s account reveals that in the mid-1960s three analogies circulated in 
American national life. These were the Korean analogy, the Dien Bien Phu analogy, 
and the Munich analogy. Each one held certain “lessons” for the key decision- 
makers involved and was applied “differently” by the “prointerventionists” as 
opposed to the “noninterventionists”. The invocation of these analogies, periodic- 
ally during the buildup to the crisis, revealed simultaneous efforts to both equate 
and deny that the Korean, Dien Bien Phu and the Munich situations were very 
similar to the Vietnam situation. The interventionists’ reading of the Korean analogy 
was that the use of force in a certain fashion would pay off in Vietnam just as it had 
in Korea. The noninterventionists were at pains to equate Korean situation with 
that of Vietnam. 

The Dien Bien Phu analogy revealed that American intervention in Vietnam 
was not a good idea as the French had learnt earlier. Yuen’s account shows that 
this analogy got increasingly marginalized from the decision-making process when 
the prointerventionists were gaining ground. The author reveals that the 
marginalization of the Dien Bien Phu analogy coincided with the ascendance of 
the Korean analogy which was reminiscent of an imagery of “successful” inter- 
vention. 

Yuen’s treatment of the Munich analogy maps the dominant mindset of those 
who belonged to the generation of the 1930s and who subsequently came to occupy 
key positions in the American government. The lesson they drew from the Munich 
Process was that appeasement was a prelude to expansionism. Moreover, it echoed 
fears of a “domino effect” and the failure of the policy of “Containment”. Those 
who favoured nonintervention in Vietnam were at pains to show that Munich could 
not serve as a “historical parallel” to Vietnam. 

One is reminded of Stanley Hoffman’s observation that “analogical reasoning” 
may well be a “national style” of American foreignpolicy decision making rather 
than more universal attribute of foreignpolicy. However, reading through Yuen’s 
concluding section, one is inclined to believe that the uses of “historical analogies” 
are not restricted to American decision making in the realm of foreignpolicy. One 
would have appreciated further elaboration on this by the author. It needs to be 
pointed out that the author also evaluates analogical reasoning vis-d-vis other 
accounts of the Vietnam episode such as the Containment thesis, political military 
ideological bases, the domestic dimension, and bureaucratic decision making 
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accounts. The author comes to the conclusion that the specificities of the episode 
are best explained by the AE framework. Yuen’s book surely deserves the attention 
of those interested m exploring cognitive bases of foreignpolicy decision making. 
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On 11 and 13 May 1998, India tested a total of five nuclear aevices in the desert 
sands at Pokhran. The tests took the Indian public and the world by surprise het, 4 
wake of the tests, Indian and foreign analysts have asked a number of adequately en 
logical questions about New Delhi’s nuclear thinking. How does India view nuclear 
weapons? What kind of nuclear force does it plan to deploy? Under what circum- 
stances, if any, would India use nuclear weapons? Does India still support the 
concept of a nuclear free world? Would New Delhi sign the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty (CTBT) and join the global nuclear order or would it continue to re- 
main aloof? By late 1998, a number of these questions had been answered fairly 
authoritatively by the Prime Minister, Atal Behari Vajpayee, and various govern- 
ment spokespersons so that there was a degree of closure on them. On other issues, 
while there were palpable differences of opinion in the country, the nature of the 
differences became progressively clearer, so that it was possible to delineate the 
major contending schools of thought on the future of Indian nuclear policy. 

The Indian government made a number of fairly detailed statements on the rea- 
sons for testing and the future of its nuclear policy.' In the wake of the tests, the 
English language press in particular published an enormous volume of writings on 
nuclear matters. In addition, within months of the tests, two edited volumes appeared 
with a variety of articles on nuclear policy.” The statements by the Indian govern- 
ment and in particular the Prime Minister, along with the writings of strategic 
commentators and analysts, sant ia ge Indian policy and thinking is in 
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' The most unportant of the statements are those of Prime Minister Atal Beban Vajpayee. Key 
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flux, it is not without direction, that there is already some coherence to India’s 
nuclear posture. There is also, however, contention. Evidence of the differences is 
most clearly seen in the writings of the strategic community outside the govern- 
ment. In sum, it is possible to state fairly clearly the elements of agreement as also 
the points of difference. 

India’s official statements are suggestive of seven broad guidelines governing 
nuclear policy. In addition, non-official writings seem to indicate that there exist a 
number of schools of thought on the nuclear posture—from those who support the 
government's decision to test and deploy nuclear weapons to those who are 
opposed in varying degrees. This article will focus on those who are supportive of 
government policy. They represent the so-called “mainstream” in the strategic 
community, Theis Views both mirror government thinking and influence it. Those 

SOS Gre critical of government policy are not irrelevant, but their numbers and 
role remain limited.’ In reviewing the mainstream, I will show that it ıs divided 
and that at least three major schools exist within it. In conclusion, I suggest that the 
differences amongst these schools of thought may reflect far more elemental differ- 
ences related to conceptions of grand strategy and visions of the appropriate 
political values for India. Notwithstanding the coherence in nuclear policy at the 
governmental level, there are much deeper divisions at the level of the strategic 
community and perhaps the larger attentive public. These divisions may not be 
easy to bridge given that they reflect more basic differences. 


Official Nuclear Policy after Pokhran I 


In the wake of the tests, the Indian government made a number of key statements 
which, in aggregate, describe a new nuclear posture. This posture comprises the 
following seven elements: 


minimum deterrence; 

no first use (NFU) and non-use of nuclear weapons against non-nuclear states; 
a programme of missile testing; 

a moratorium on nuclear tests and accession to the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT); 


3 Amongst those who have been critical of the government's decision to test are N. Ram, the Editor 
of Frontline magazine and the author of Riding the Nuclear Tiger (New Delhi Leftword, 1999) and 
Praful Bidwai and Achin Vanaık, former journalists with the Times of India, who for years have 
followed and criticuzed India’s nuclear programme. See, most recently, their magnum opus, South 
Asia on a Short Fuse: Nuclear Politics and the Future of Global Disarmament (New Delhi Oxford 
Univernty Press, 1999) A number of other prominent personalities came out against the bomb after 
May 1998 These include Admiral L Ramdas (retd) and T. Jayaraman, the scientist. See L Ramdas, 
“Machismo, Madness, and a Mess,” Seminar, no. 468 August 1998, pp 46—49 and T. Jayaraman, 
Science After Pokhran II.” Seminar, no 468, August 1998, pp 60-64 A group of scientists 
ed against the tests 
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_ © negotiating a Fissile Materials Cutoff Treaty (FMCT); 
e export controls; and 
e promoting global nuclear disarmament. 


Minimum Deterrence 


India has publicly committed itself to a “credible minimum deterrent”. The Prime 
Minister noted in a major statement on 15 December 1998 that 


Just as our conventional defence capability has been employed in order to safe- 
guard the territorial integrity and sovereignty of India against any use or threat 
of force, the adoption of our nuclear deterrent posture has also followed the 
same logic. We have announced our intention to maintain a minimum nuclear 
deterrent, but one that is credible.‘ 


Minimum deterrence can be understood as the fewest number of deliverable 
nuclear weapons that will dissuade an adversary from carrying out a nuclear strike 
against India. Quite what this means in quantitative and qualitative terms remains 
unspecified. New Delhi has made no effort to define minimum in terms of num- 
bers or types of nuclear weapons. The only more or less authoritative statement 
that exists on this issue is an official remark to the effect that India 1s not interested 
in a nuclear arms race and in any case does not seek to match the Chinese arsenal.’ 
Given that China has roughly 450 nuclear weapons, from thermonuclear to tacti- 
cal devices, this remark is at least suggestive of a numerical ceiling beyond which 
India will not go. However, it should be noted that since China can be expected to 
increase its arsenal in the years to come, beyond the present 450 or so, the remark 
does not necessarily signify a fixed upper limit. 

The remark on an upper limit may reflect a number of things, but at least three 
are worth noting. First, indicating an upper limit may have been intended to reas- 
sure the Western countries, and in particular the US, that India had not embarked 
upon an open-ended nuclear weapons programme. Second, it may have been part 
of the Indian government’s effort to “untie the knot” with China after the diplo- 
matic invective between the two countries in the summer of 1998. Third, and most 
importantly, behind the Prime Minister’s statement may be a fairly rigorous calcu- 
lation regarding the size of the Indian deterrent and its outer limits given the 


+ “PM's Statement in Parliament on ‘Bilateral Talks with United States,’” 15 December 1998, 





2 Gane Peach, India” 3  Naeléar Bomb The Impact on Global Proliferation (Berkeley 
University of California Press, 1999), p. 440 cites a “BJP official” as saying, “We do not seek panty 
with China, we don’t have the resources, and we don’t have the will. What we are seeking us a 
minimum deterrent ” The remark may have been made by Brajesh Mishra, Principal Secretary to the 
Prme Minister (and later, National Secunty Advisor) See C Raya M@han’s reference to a similar 
statement. which he attnbutes to Mishra, in his article, “Sino-Indian Nuclear Talks Vital,” The Hindu, 
3 November 1998 
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country’s capacity to produce fissile material over the next 20-30 years and the 
economic costs of a more extensive programme. 

The United States in particular has remained unsatisfied by official Indian state- 
ments and has pressed India on the meaning of the word “minimum”. Indian deci- 
sion-makers have replied that it is the sovereign right of every country to decide 
what its defence needs may be and that no public statement on a nuclear minimum 
is therefore necessary. India will in any case take its time in determining the mini- 
mum depending on its assessment of threats, its capabilities, and, presumably, the 
economic costs involved. Thus, the Pnme Minister argued that 


matters relating to defence postures are sovereign functions, not subject for 
negotiations. In fact our talks [with the US] are based on the fundamental premise 
that India will define its own requirements, for its nuclear deterrent, on its own 
assessment of the security environment.® . 


No First Use (NFU) and No Use Against Non-Nuclear Powers 


While India has refused to define minimum in terms of numbers and types of 
nuclear weapons, it has underlined its interest in nuclear restraint. New Delhi has 
stated that it regards nuclear weapons in purely defensive terms. India is deter- 
mined not to commit the follies of the other nuclear powers in accumulating nuclear 
weapons, and it rejects the notion of nuclear weapons as instruments of blackmail 
or coercion. In the government’s first major statement in Parliament, Vajpayee 
noted: “India, mindful of its international obligations, shall not use these weapons 
to commit aggression or to mount threats against any country; these are weapons 
of self-defence and to ensure in turn that India is also not subyected to nuclear 
threats or coercion.” He added that, “India shall not engage in an arms race. India 
shall not also subscribe [to] or reinvent the doctrines of the Cold War.” 

To underline its commitment to a defensive nuclear posture, India announced 
that it will adopt a no first use (NFU) policy. New Delhi has offered to negotiate an 
NFU with Pakistan. It has also urged that the other nuclear powers join it in sign- 
ing a multilateral NFU convention. Thus, shortly after the tests, the Prime Minister 
explained in Parliament 


In 1994, we had proposed that India and Pakistan jointly undertake not to be 
the first to use their nuclear capability against each other. The Government on 
this occasion reiterates its readiness to discuss a ‘no first use’ agreement with 
that country, as also with other countries bilaterally, or ın a collective forum.’ 


* “PM's Statement in Parliament on Bılateral Talks with United States,” p 4 

’ The Indian government’s paper, “The Evolution of India’s Nuclear Policy,” is reprinted ın Mattoo, 
ed , India’s Nuclear Deterrent Pokhran Il and Beyond, Appendix Two, p. 359 

' “The Evoluuon of India’s Nuclear Policy,” p 359 
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On 4 August 1998, the Prime Minister clarified that India would in addition 
adhere to a no use policy with respect to non-nuclear states: “Having stated that 
we shall-not be the first to use nuclear weapons, there remains no basis for their 
use against countries which do not have nuclear weapons.”'° 

Islamabad has thus far shown little interest in the idea of no first use. Pakistani 
reluctance is not difficult to understand. Given Pakistan's inferiority in conven-" 
tional forces, it regards first use as vital to its deterrent against India. Despite 
Pakistan’s lack of interest in a regional NFU, India has stuck with its offer. How 
seriously India itself takes the NFU is not clear. In the aftermath of the May tests, 
the affirmation of no first use helped propagate an image of strategic restraint. 
Whether NFU can have any real operational meaning remains controversial at 
best, though clearly some Indian security analysts, such as K. Subrahmanyam, in 
particular, believe it can. 


Missile Testing 


Clearly, a minimum nuclear deterrent will require India to acquire the appropriate 
delivery vehicles. As things stand, India has strike aircrafts which could be used to 
deliver gravity bombs. The Indian Air Forces’s Mirage 2000s, Jaguars, and newly 
acquired Sukhoi 30s are thought to be the most likely means of delivering a nuclear 
strike in the years to come. However, in the longer term, the deterrent will prob- 
ably rely on ground and sea-launched missiles as well. The 250-kilometre range 
Prithvi missile, which is already in the hands of the Indian Army, can be config- 
ured to carry a small Hiroshima-type nuclear device. This, along with the Mirages, 
Jaguars, and Sukhois, should assure India of a retaliatory capability with respect to 
Pakistan. These do not suffice, though, for deterrence against China. Except for 
the Sukhois, India’s strike aircrafts do not have the range to threaten the Chinese 
heartland."! The Prithvi missile can only hit Tibet. Thus, for a credible minimum 
deterrent against China, India must develop a long-range surface-to-air missile 
and/or a sea-launched ballistic missile for a submarine force. i 

Not surprisingly, India has insisted that it must retain the right to test the various 
missıle systems under development. In response to the UN Secunty Resolution 
1172 of 6 June 1998, the Prime Minister stated that “the call made ın the Resolu- 
tion that we should stop our nuclear programmes or missile programmes is un- 
acceptable.”"? In particular, with an eye towards China, New Delhi has insisted 
that the Agni IT, with a range of over 1,500 kilometres, will be tested until it is an 
operational success. Thus, on 15 December 1998, while briefing Parliament on 


10 Quoted in “Statement by Ambassador Savitri Kunadi in the Plenary Meeting of the Conference 
on Disarmament in Geneva, August 6, 1998,” http.//www mead HOGS 

11 India has so far only taken delivery of about 20 Sukhoi 30s 

2 “Pome Minister's Statement in Rajya Sabha regarding U.N. Secunty Resolution on Bth June, 
1998," http /Avww,mesdey.goy i/govi/pmiuns.bim p ! For the text of the UN resolution, see After 
the Tesis: US Policy Towards India and Pakistan, A Report of the Independent Task Force, co- 
sponsored by the Brookings Institution, Washington, DC and the Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York, 1998, pp 57-60 
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the state of the India-US dialogue and indicating India’s uneasiness over certain 
provisions of the export control regime, Vaypayee affirmed that India would con- 
tinue with its missile tests: “We have announced that a new version of the Agni, 
with an extended range is under development. Flight-testing of such an enhanced 
range Agni will be conducted fully in accordance with established international 
practice.” In April 1999, India tested the Agni IT, apparently with success. That 
India is determined to proceed with further testing is underlined by its interest in 
negotiating with Pakistan a convention on pre-notification of missile testing. The 
convention found mention in the Lahore Declaration and is on the agenda for the 
India-Pakistan composite talks. Although the convention has not yet been negoti- 
ated, India did pre-notify Pakistan of its Agni I test in April 1999." 


Moratorium on Nuclear Testing and Signing the 
. Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 


After the tests of May 1998, the Pnme Minister noted that India’s scientists were 
satisfied with the results and that no further testing was required.’ On 27 May 1998, 
in a paper presented to Parliament on the evolution of India’s nuclear policy, 
Vajpayee noted that the tests had “achieved their stated objective” of maintaining 
the skills of the younger generation of scientists and engineers and building on the 
work of the earlier generations. He added, “In terms of technical capability, our 
scientists and engineers have the requisite resources to ensure a credible deter- 
rent.”! The “Joint Statement by Department of Atomic Energy and Defence 
Research and Development Organisation” issued on 17 May 1998 noted that the 
tests 


have provided critical data for the validation of our [India’s] capability in the 
design of nuclear weapons of different yields for different applications and 
different delivery systems. These tests have significantly enhanced our capa- 
bility in computer simulation of new designs and taken us to the stage of sub- 
critical experiments in the future, 1f considered necessary." 


India announced that it would therefore, observe a moratorium on nuclear test- 
ing '* In addition, India was prepared to consider signing the CTBT. In his address 
to the Fifty-third UN General Assembly on 24 September 1998, Vajpayee reiter- 


0 “PM’s Statement in Parliament on ‘Bilateral Talks with United States," p 4 

" Pakistan reciprocated by pre-not fying India of its Shaheen missile tests later in April 1999 

' For the scientific view, see, for instance, “India Can Now Sign CTBT, Says Kalam,” The Hindu, 
22 September 1998 For the view of a senior member of the Congress Party, which is far more 
cautious, see Pranab Mukherjee, “Should India Sign the CTBT” The Hindu, 26 May 1998 

'* See “The Evolution of India’s Nuclear Policy”, p 358 

7 “Joint Statement by Department of Atomic Energy and Defence Research and Development 
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ated India’s interest in signing the Treaty. He said, “We are prepared to bring these 
discussions [with key interlocutors in the international community] to a successful 
conclusion, so that the entry into force of the CTBT 1s not delayed beyond and 
September 1999.” 

India’s signing is apparently conditional on two factors. In the first place, Prime 
Minister Vajpayee noted that India would “expect that other countries, as indi- 
cated in Article XIV of the CTBT, will adhere to this Treaty without conditions”, 
and particularly so, the P.5. Second, he noted that the “creation of a positive en- 
vironment by our interlocutors is a necessary ingredient” if the talks on India’s 
accession to the CTBT were to be successful.” Most Indian observers have under- 
stood “a positive environment” to mean, essentially, that the sanctions imposed on 
India after the tests would be substantially eased if not lifted altogether. 


Negotiating a Fissile Materials Cutoff Treaty 


In addition to the CTBT, the Indian government has stated that it is ready to join 
the talks in Geneva at the Conference on Disarmament (CD) on a fissile material 
cutoff or “fisban”.?! The cutoff would stop any further production of weapon grade 
fissile material in a verifiable manner. In the 27 May paper tabled in Parliament, 
the Indian government notes that it had “indicated its readiness to participate in 
negotiations in the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva on a Fissile Material 
Cut-off Treaty.”“ The paper adds that India’s participation in the negotiations 
would be in “the full confidence of the adequacy and credibility of the nation’s 
weaponised nuclear deterrent.” At the General Assembly in September, Vajpayee 
repeated India’s willingness to join the negotiations in the CD on a fisban and 
added that India was “conscious that this is a partial step” and that it would not 
“eliminate existing nuclear arsenals”.™ India would nevertheless join the effort in 
good faith because it wanted to ensure that the Treaty would not be “discrimina- 
tory and meets India’s security needs”.* Finally, in agreeing to join the talks in the 
CD, the government categorically ruled out a moratorium by India on fissile mate- 
rial production.* 


19“ Address of the Pnme Minister of India to the 53% U N. General Assembly,” reprinted mn Strategic 
Digest, vol 28, no 11, November 1998, p. 1801. 

™ “PM's Statement in Parliament on ‘Bilateral talks with United States,” p 3. 

21 On India’s options on the FMCT, see S Rajagopal, Fissile Material Cut-off Treaty and Options 
Jor India, NIAS Working Paper WP 1-99, National Institute of Advanced Studies, Indian Institute of 
Science Campus, Bangalore, 1999. 

2 “The Evolution of India’s Nuclear Policy,” p 362. 
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H -Address of the Pome Minister of India to the 53" U N. General Assembly,” p. 1801. 

> Ibid, pp 1801-2. 

3 “PM’s Statement in Parliament on “Bilateral talks with United States’,” p 3. This point was also 
made in “Pnme Minister's Statement in Rajya Sabha regarding UN Secunty Resolution on 8th 
June, 1998," p 1 
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The Indian stand on the issue thus far has been that the FMCT should only 
cover prospective or future production of fissile material and not existing stock- 
piles and that the outcome be a “universal and non-discriminatory treaty, backed 
by an effective verification mechanism.””” From the point of view of the deterrent, 
the emphasis on future production is vital. India’s existing stockpile presumably 
will be used for the deterrent and therefore cannot be submitted to international 
control. Whether India would, in any case, be prepared to declare the size of its 
stockpile, if and when a fisban goes into effect, remains unclear. It is hard to see 
how a fisban would be effective without a credible accounting of past stocks. Yet 
this would imply intrusive inspections of top secret nuclear installations which is 
opposed by the Indian nuclear scientific and strategic community. 


Strengthening Export Controls 


After the tests, India also declared that while its record on exports of proliferation- 
related items was exemplary, it was prepared to do whatever was necessary to 
strengthen its export contro! laws on nuclear, missile, and dual-use technologies to 
bring them into line with global norms. Thus, in his address to the General Assem- 
bly, Vajpayee noted: “We have an effective system of export controls and shall 
make it more stringent where necessary, including by expanding control lists of 
equipment and technology to make them more contemporary and effective in the 
context of a nuclear India.”” The Prime Minister underlined that India’s laws were 
strong and effective and that its record in regulating the spread of nuclear and 
missile-related technologies was better than that of many of the members of the 
global non-proliferation regime who subscribed to-the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT), the Nuclear Suppliers Group (NSG), and the Missile Technology 
Control Regime (MTCR). In the paper tabled in Parliament and in subsequent 
statements, the government claimed that “India’s conduct in this regard has been 
better than some countries party to the NPT.”” As part of its commitment to tight- 
ening export controls regulations’ and procedures where necessary, the govern- 
ment announced that it was prepared to enter into a dialogue on the subject. The 
Jaswant Singh-Strobe Talbott talks between India and the US have included ex- 
port controls as a subject of discussion. 

While India has attempted to reassure the international community on its export 
controls policy, it has made three “rejoinders”. The first is that “the call... that we 


7 “The Evolution of India’s Nuclear Policy,” p 362 

* “Address of the Prime Minister of India to the 53rd UN General Assembly,” p. 1802 

D “The Evolution of India’s Nuclear Policy,” p. 362 See also “Pnme Minister’s Statement in 
Rajya Sabha regarding U N Security Resolution on 8th June, 1998," p 1 “Our record in this regard 
[export controls] has been impeccable and better than that of some countries who are parties to the 
NPT or members of the Nuclear Suppliers’ Group or even Permanent Members of the U.N Secunty 
Council” 
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should stop our nuclear programmes or missile programmes is unacceptable”.” It 
was the sovereign right of any country to take decisions on these matters, and 
India would exercise its mght commensurate with its security concerns. The sec- 
ond rejoinder was that India would continue to cooperate with other countries on 
nuclear technology “in keeping with our international responsibilities.”"! Third, 
India was a responsible member of the international community, and the “dis- 
crimmatory” technology controls operating against it should be withdrawn. Indeed, 
in reviewing the talks with the US, Vajpayee noted that India had “conveyed that 
India should be provided better access to dual-use and high technologies in view 
of India’s impeccable record of effective control over sensitive technologies.” 
This was suggestive of India’s interest in a possible quid pro quo for any revisions 
that might be made in Indian laws. 


Global Nuclear Disarmament 


Despite the May tests and India’s commitment to weaponization, ıt has insisted 
that it will continue to support the goal of nuclear disarmament. Recalling India’s 
various initiatives since 1947, Prime Minister Vajpayee argued that the abolition 
of nuclear weapons was in everyone’s security interest. Thus, on 27 May, in the 
statement on the evolution of India’s nuclear policy, he said: 


India remains committed to the basic tenet of our foreign policy—a conviction 
that global elimination of nuclear weapons will enhance its security as well as 
that of the rest of the world. It will continue to urge countries, particularly other 
nuclear weapon states to adopt measures that would contribute meaningfully to. 
such an objective.” 


The same statement drew attention to the NAM Ministerial Meeting in Cartagena 
which repeated its call to the Conference on Disarmament to establish an ad hoc 
committee to disciiss a plan for the elumination of nuclear weapons in phases.” 
In virtually every subsequent statement, India reiterated its support for multi- 
lateral discussions on a universal and verifiable convention for the elimination of 
nuclear weapons. Addressing the 53™ session of the UN General Assembly, the 
Prime Minister once again supported NAM’s call for nuclear elimination.” Again, 


X “Pome Minister’s Statement in Rajya Sabha regarding UN Secunty Resolution on 8th June, 
1998," p. 1 

3! “Address of the Prime Minister of India to the 53rd U N. General Assembly,” p 1802 

2 “PM's Statement in Parliament on ‘Bilateral talks with United States,™” p. 3. 

3 “The Evolution of India’s Nuclear Policy,” p 359. 

» Ibid , p. 360. 7 

35 “Address of the Prime Minister of India to the 53rd U N. General Assembly,” p 1802. 
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in his statement in the Rajya Sabha on Security Council Resolution 1172 of 6 June 
1998, he repeated that India was “committed to initiatives that can open negotia- 
tions for a global convention for the elimination of all nuclear weapons”.* On 16 
June 1998, India wrote to the foreigri ministers of Brazil, Egypt, Ireland, Morocco, 
New Zealand, Slovenia, South Africa and Sweden indicating support for their 
Joint Declaration “Towards a Nuclear-Weapon Free World: The Need for a New 
Agenda”.” On 6 August, India’s Ambassador in Geneva, Savitri Kunadi, drew 
attention to India’s letter to the eight countries and reiterated that India’s “commit- 
ment to pursuing global nuclear disarmament in order to achieve a nuclear-weapon 
free world remains undiluted”.* She supported the CD’s discussion of negative 
security assurances to non-nuclear states as part of the larger endeavour of moving 
towards a nuclear free world. On 15 December, the Prime Minister began his Parlia- 
mentary statement on the dialogue with the US by recalling India’s “undiluted” 
commitment to nuclear disarmament and repeated the argument that a nuclear- 
weapons free world would “enhance not only our security but the security of all 
nations”. Finally, India argued that pending discussions on nuclear elimination, 
it would continue to propose interim measures which would increase stability and 
security in a nuclear world. At the UN, New Delhi moved a resolution on “Reduc- 
ing Nuclear Dangers”. This was the so-called “de-alert” proposal which urged all 
nuclear weapons states to “move back from the nuclear hair-trigger response pos- 
ture of the Cold War”.” 

Is India’s support for nuclear elimination serious, or are these statements simply 
diplomatic palliatives to ward off international pressure after the May tests? A 
rather strong—and it should be added, growing—view in the security community 
is that the nuclear weapons powers have affirmed the utility of nuclear weapons 
for the indefinite future and that there is little hope of nuclear elimination. India is 
therefore wasting its time and energy in calling for or supporting various propos- 
als for disarmament. On the other hand, there are those who take the possibility of 
disarmament as real, even if the chances look rather bleak at present. Both view- 
points undoubtedly have support even within official circles. The product of these 
quite different strands of thought is a two-track policy that is redolent of earlier 
policy.*! The Indian government looks set to pursue a policy which has two parts: 
insisting that India will have a minimum deterrent, on the one hand, and proclaim- 
ing support for nuclear restraint and disarmament, on the other. 


*“Pnme Minister’s Statement in Rajya Sabha regarding U.N Secunty Council Resolution on 8th 
June, 1998," p 2. 

P “Statement by Ambassador Savitri Kunadi,” p | 

¥ Ibid , pp 1-2° 

» “PM's Statement in Parliament on ‘Bilateral talks with United States’”, p. | 

“Ibid, p 4 
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Three Schools of Nuclear Thinking: Rejectionism, 
Pragmatism, and Maximaiism 


If the above discussion describes the direction in which Indian policy has moved 
at the official level, what is the state of nuclear thinking in the strategic commun- 
ity? The strategic community mostly comprises men and women outside the for- 
mal counsels and corridors of power. Included here are former diplomats and 
officers from the armed forces, prominent media commentators and columnists, 
assorted research scholars, and academics. Members of this community both shape 
government thinking and represent or communicate that thinking to the larger 
public and to the international community. At one level, their ideas can be seen as 
“inputs” into official decision making; at another level, these ideas are “outputs” 
from the government which shape public opinion and perceptions. It should be 
clear that when I refer to the strategic community I am referring to those who are 
supportive of government policy on nuclear matters. I do not include in this dis- 
cussion the arguments and preferences of those who oppose the nuclear tests as 
well as the government’s commitment to weaponisation. Clearly, that “alternative 
strategic community” is at this point outside the mainstream debate and has little if 
any influence on government decisions. 

Within India’s pro-bomb strategic community, three viewpoints on nuclear policy 
are contending for dominance. These may be called rejectionism, pragmatism, 
and maximalism. Those who support these viewpoints agree on only one thing 
substantially, namely, that nuclear weapons are vital for India’s security. Beyond 
this there is disagreement, including on crucial matters relating to the nature of the 
deterrent. The disagreement between the three groups on the nature of India’s 
deterrent is in the end fairly elemental, and ıt concerns the logic of deterrence. At 
the heart of the difference is whether India should have a “relaxed” deterrent based 
on the logic of what may be called “uncertainty” or whether a more “classical” 
deterrent based on the logic of “certainty” should be the basis of the country’s 
strategic posture. It should be noted that when I say that there are three viewpoints 
or groups, I use these terms loosely. I do not imply that those I quote in substantia- 
tion of these views would use the labels I have attached to them. Nor do I imply 
that they are altogether conscious of their affinities to each other and their differ- 
ences to the contending schools of thought. However, their ideas seem to cohere 
sufficiently for the outside observer to place them together. 

One effect of the May 1998 tests was to set in motion an intense debate over : 
nuclear weapons amongst pro-bomb strategic thinkers. Three major viewpoints 
have emerged. I have called these reyectionism, pragmatism, and maximalism. 
The differences between them can be understood in relation to three basic ques- 
tions: 


1. Are nuclear weapons necessary for India’s security? 
2. Should India join the non-proliferation regime by signing the Comprehen- 
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sive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) and participating in an eventual fissile mate- 
rial cutoff (FMC)? 
3. Is the elimination of nuclear weapons feasible and desirable? 


The Rejectionists 


The first position in the emergent debate is closest to India’s traditional opposi- 
tional, ifambivalent, stand on nuclear weapons.® The rejectionists hold that nuclear 
weapons are regrettably necessary in a world where there are others with nuclear 
weapons who refuse to give them up and who may threaten India’s security. Thus, 
Arundhati Ghose, India’s Permanent Representative to the Conference on Dis- 
armament (CD) in 1996, argues: “I would like to state that for as long as we con- 
tinue to live ın a nuclear world, we would need nuclear weapons for our security.” ® 
Ghose’s argument is not simply that nuclear weapons are necessary as a deterrent 
against the nuclear weapon states (NWSs) but also that, in a politically and mili- 
tarily unequal world, security fundamentally entails greater equality. Nuclear 
weapons are both a political and military equalizer and therefore an investment in 
security. In recapping why India refused to sign the CTBT in 1996, Ghose argues 
that the test ban treaty was discriminatory because it allowed the nuclear weapons 
States to carry out sub-critical and other forms of sophisticated testing not avail- 
able to other states: “Forget the hypocrisy of such a position, forget the moral ` 
argument for a moment. Inequality inevitably leads to instability, instability leads 
to insecurity—this 1s true within a country and internationally—this insecurity 
would certainly impinge on India’s interests as well.” Muchkund Dubey, former 
Foreign Secretary, makes a simular case for India’s choosing to go nuclear: 


The recognised nuclear weapons powers and their allies have, after more than 
half a century of determined effort succeeded in establishing a world nuclear 
order designed to perpetuate their domination. . . . Acquisition of nuclear deter- 
rence is a necessary, even indispensable, condition for safeguarding our 
[India’s] security, for gaining the bargaining clout which has so far been lament- 
ably missing and for making an effective contribution to shaping a new world 
order.“ 


Rejectionists argue, furthermore, that India should not sign the CTBT or join a 
` fissile material cutoff, even if joining the non-proliferation regime does not adver- 
sely affect the Indian deterrent. For rejectionists, the non-proliferation regime is a 


“ Former Ambassador Arundhati: Ghose is one of the leading reyectionists Ambassador Ghose was 
India’s Permanent Representative in Geneva when India refused to sign the CTBT in 1996 

“ Arundhati Ghose, “Post-Pokhran II Arms Control and Disarmament Aspects,” Post Pokhran II 
The National Way Ahead (New Delhi India Habitat Centre, 1999), p 94 

H Ghose, “Post-Pokhran II”, p 93 

“ Muchkund Dubey, “The New World Order and India,” The Hindu, 27 May 1998 
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leading part of the “new world order” which is fundamentally unequal and hege- 
monistic and which must therefore be resisted. Ghose once again states the matter 
forthrightly. Referring to the indefinite extension of the NPT in 1995, she notes: 


In my view, this permanent treaty became part of the foundation of the New 
World Order (NWO), an mstrument of control of the non-nuclear weapon states 
by the nuclear weapon states: CTBT, as ıt was negotiated and the proposed 
FMCT are based on this foundation and are, in fact, control mechanisms for 
those countries not bound by the NPT. . . The effort 1s, therefore, to replicate or 
“harmonize” the positions of the “holdouts” through CTBT, and no doubt even- 
tually, FMCT, with this regime.” 


A thoughtful newspaper editor, Siddharth Vardarajan, places the matter equally 
squarely: 


.. . by ensuring (/) the NPT’s indefinite extension; (ii) a CTBT with enough of 
a loophole for improving its own weapon designs; (iii) an expanded scope for 
intrusive inspections; and (iv) the treatment of non-proliferation as a customary 
norm of international law at the U.N., the US has assembled for itself a political 
and legal framework it hopes will make permanent its military-technological 
superiority over all other countries.”” 


Finally, rejectionists insist that nuclear disarmament is both desirable and fea- 
sible. It is desirable because nuclear weapons could someday be used which would 
be catastrophic not just for the countries involved but also for the'rest of the inter- 
national community.“ In addition, disarmament 1s desirable because nuclear weap- 
ons are ethically repugnant even if they are not illegal under international law.” 
Finally, disarmament is desirable because, as Ghose and Dubey suggest above, 
nuclear weapons in the hands of a few are discriminatory, and discrimination is a 
force for instability and violence. To repeat Ghose’s formula: discrimination im- 
plies inequality, and inequality among states implies insecurity. 

A multilateral, verifiable abolition of nuclear weapons, as proposed by India, is 
not only desirable it is also feasible, according to rejectionists. Thus, rejectionists 


“4 Ghose, “Post Pokhran 11.”, p. 86 For a similar point, sec Dubey, “The Work Nuclear Order and 
India” 

7 Siddharth Vardarajan, “Testing the World Order,” Seminar, no 468, August 1998, p 29. 

Sec Amitabh Mattoo, “Post-Pokhran I: Arms Control and Disarmament Issues,” in, Past-Pokhran 
IT, p. 109. Mattoo is not quite a reectionust Like the pragmatists, be supports the signing of the 
CTBT and the pursuit of the FMCT But unlike the pragmatists, he does not reject the possibility of ` 
disarmament 

” Mattoo, “Post-Pokhran II Arms Control and Disarmament lssucs,” p 110 notes approvingly the 
International Court of Justice Advisory Opinion “that the threat or use of nuclear weapons would 
generally be contrary to the rules of international law applicable in armed conflict, and particularty 
the pnneciples and rules of humanitarian law” He refers to the ICJ judgement in makmg his case for 
disarmament 
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argue that if the international community could abolish biological and chemical 
weapons, then there is no reason that the world cannot be rid of nuclear weapons 
as well.” Abolition requires, in the first place, that the present nuclear weapons 
states commut themselves to its achievement in a time-bound and phased manner. 
Once they do so and take real steps to eliminate nuclear weapons in accordance 
with a globally-agreed plan, rejectionists propose that India should jom the pro- 
cess of abolition. 


The Pragmatists 


The second schoo! of thought in the Indian debate over nuclear policy is that of the 
pragmatists.*! Pragmatists also believe that nuclear weapons are vital for India’s 
security in a world which shows no signs of moving towards abolition and which 
is inhabited by regional nuclear powers—China and Pakistan—that threaten 
India’s security. Pragmatists, like reyectionists and maximalists, note that the nuclear 
weapons states (N WSs) continue to reaffirm the fundamental importance of nuclear 
weapons in their security postures. According to K. Subrahmanyam, the nuclear 
powers “continue to insist on keeping the nuclear weapons legitimate. . . . Nuclear 
weapons serve different aspects of national interest of the five nuclear weapon 
powers,”*2 

Where the pragmatists part company with the rejectionists is in respect of the 
non-proliferation regime. According to the pragmatists, New Delhi should now . 
reconsider its opposition to key elements of that regime. Just days after the May 
1998 tests, K. Subrahmanyam argued. 


Our objections were that the CTBT came in the way of our national security. pcs 
Those objections are no longer valid. . . [N]ow that we have achieved our pur- 
pose and declared ourselves a nuclear weapons state, I think we should seri- 
ously consider whether we can accede to the CIBT.® 


” This was argued by Arundhati Ghose during the discussions at the seminar organised by the 
India Habitat Centre, 19 September 1999. See Post-Pokhran II: The National Way Ahead, p. 120. 

3) Perhaps the leading and most passionate pragmatist 1s the prominent Indian columnist and strategic 
analyst, C. Raja Mohan Raja Mohan was a member of tho first National Security Advisory Board 
(NSAB) of the National Security Council formed by the BJP-led government in November 1998. On 
Raya Moban’s own invocation of the term “pragmatism” in defence of his general Ine of thinking, 
see C. Raja Mohan, “Post-Pokbran I: Nuclear Defiance and Reconciliation,” in Post-Pokhran I 
The National Way Ahead, pp 20,23 K Subrahmanyam, also a Prominent columnist and strategic 
analyst, and the first Convenor of the NSAB, 1s at least sympathetic to the pragmatic position See 
his, “Nature of CTBT ın Pragmatist’s View,” Economic Times, 20 July 1998 

K Subrahmanyam, “Nuclear India in Global Politics,” Strategic Digest, vol 28, no 12 (December 
1998), p 2007 See also Raya Mohan, “Post-Pokbran II: Nuclear Defiance and Reconciliation,” 
pp 21-22 
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Pragmatists would cut a deal with the international community. The deal would 
have India join the CTBT and a possible FMCT. In return, it would get de facto if 
not de jure recognition of its new nuclear status. In addition, the international 
community would lift the ban on nuclear-related technologies that applies to India 
because New Delhi has not signed the NPT.“ 

The pragmatists also part company with the rejectionists on the desirability and 
feasibility of nuclear abolition. Pragmatists are sceptical about the prospects of 
abolition in the foreseeable future. They insist therefore that India should be “real- 
istic” rather than “normative” and “moralistic” about nuclear weapons. C. Raja 
Mohan, a self-advertised pragmatist, argues that India should set aside its tradi- 
tional posture of disarmament and focus instead on arms control. Thus, he notes: 


Having declared itself a nuclear weapon power now, after years of vacillation, 
India must make three basic transitions in its approach to the world—from the 
normative to the pragmatic, from ideas of collective security to those of bal- 
ance of power, and [from] the notion of disarmament to arms control.” 


Raja Mohan goes even further. He argues that India should positively oppose aboli- 
tion, on two grounds. First, the incipient “revolution in military affairs” (RMA) 
will give the US and its Western allies an insurmountable lead ın conventional 
weaponry and this can only be “balanced” by nuclear weapons. Second, the terms 
of global power are more broadly shifting against India, and only nuclear weapons 
will serve to keep India in the great game of global politics. Thus, even if the US 
and other nuclear weapons states agree to abolish nuclear weapons, India should 
keep them, at least until it can catch up in the conventional military and global 
power race.” 

It is worth noting that not all pragmatists are so sceptical about disarmament. 
Some positively support a traditional Indian agenda on disarmament and are closer 
to the rejectionists in this regard. K. Subrahmanyam, writing days after the tests of 
` May 1998, contended: 


Today, we have the opportunity to take the initiative and campaign for a nuclear 
weapons convention. The rest of the world used to ask us what we bad to offer 
on nuclear disarmament and we had nothing. Now we are in a position to say, 
we have something substantial to offer... .* 


+ Raya Mohan, “Post-Pokhran II. Nuclear Defiance and Reconciliation,” pp. 6, 12-13 

% Ibid, p 23. His remarks in the discussion that followed his paper presentation retum to this 
theme See “Discussion-l,” ın Post-Pokhran I! The National Way Ahead, pp 78-79 

% See Raya Mohan, “Post-Pokhran I! Nuclear Defiance and Reconciliation,” p 22. 
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Amitabh Mattoo also- argues that the tests have reinforced India’s ability to 
make a difference on disarmament: “In many ways, a nuclear-weaponised India 
may be uniquely positioned to serve the cause of disarmament.” Mattoo pro- 
poses that India should do three things: use its nuclear weapons for disarmament; 
host a global preparatory conference for a nuclear weapon convention; and table a 
revised Rajiv Gandhi Action Plan for nuclear elimination. 

This softer, pro-disarmament variant of nuclear pragmatism has a substantial 
following and should not be discounted. Indian élite opinion has traditionally shown 
strong support for both nuclearization and an active stance on disarmament.*! There 
is therefore more heft to this position than one might assume. Having said that, it 
is not clear whether support for a disarmament agenda is a “tactical” one intended 
to counter international criticism of India’s nuclearization, whether it is an article 
of faith which Indians find difficult to discard, or whether it is seen as a genuine, 
realisable and practical policy option. 


The Maximalists 


The third school of thought on nuclear weapons is that of the maximalists.? The 
maximalists want India to arm itself as quickly as possible with nuclear weapons 
for security reasons. In contrast to the rejectionists and pragmatists, this group 
wants India to equip itself with the whole range of nuclear weapons and is not 
satisfied with the relaxed, “minimum deterrence” posture of the rejectionists and 
- pragmatists who would be satisfied with 80-120 relatively small Hiroshima-type 
bombs.® Some maximalists want an arsenal as big as that of the secondary nuclear 
powers. Thus, Bharat Karnad argues: 


” Mattoo, “India’s Nuclear Policy in an Anarchic Word,” in Mattoo, ed., /ndia’s Nuclear Deterrent, 
p. 31 

® Ibid , p. 33. ~- 

© Indian élite support for nucleanzation and disarmament 1s evident for instance ina poll conducted 
between late September and early November 1994, See David Cortnght and Amitabh Mattoo, eds, 
India and the Bomb Public Opinion and Nuclear Choices (Notre Dame Notre Dame University 
Press, 1996), pp 109-44 

© The best known maximalist 1s Bharat Kamad of the Centre for Policy Research, New Delhi 
Karnad’s view 1s forcefully articulated in his “A Thermonnclear Deterrent,” in Mattoo, ed , India's 
Nuclear Deterrent, pp 108-49 He refers to his preferred nuclear option as “maximally strategic” 
(p. 135) Hence my use of the term “maximalist” for this school of thought 

© Raja Menon, a retired Rear Admural of the Indian Navy, indicates his uncase with the relaxed 
deterrent espoused by the rejectioniste/pragmatists Menon questions the idea that India can go down 
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level nuclear posture See Raja Menon, “Parallel Stones Stones, Scientists, and Nuclear Logic,” IC 
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maximalist of sorts in the sense that, for hım, a classical deterrent posture in terms of numbers, 
readiness, and command and control, 1s unavoidable given the logic of deterrence 
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What needs to be protected zealously at this stage in the country’s weaponisation 
process, however, is India’s sovereign right to do whatever is necessary by way 
of research and testing eventually to attain at least notional parity with the three 
“second tier” nuclear weapons States—the UK, France, and China... . This 
requires India to build-up nothing less than 300-400 weapons/warheads before 
this country can consider capping the stockpile.“ 


Other maximalists want a more modest force but a classical deterrence posture 
defined by a triad of air- land- and sea-launched nuclear weapons and sophisti- 
cated command and control. Vijai Nair, who argues for a leaner force than Karmad, 
nevertheless envisages a triad and a classical command and control system, remi- 
niscent of the systems constructed by the nuclear powers during the Cold War.‘ 
Some maximalists probably also believe that India must be prepared to fight and 
not just deter nuclear war.“ 

In contrast to the pragmatists, the maximalists, like the rejectionists, think that 
India must refuse to join the non-proliferation regime, partly for the political rea- 
sons cited by the rejectionists, but, more importantly, so that the CTBT and a 
future FMCT do not constrain the achievement of a credible nuclear force.” 
Karnad argues the case cogently: 


Three beneficial things will... happen were the Government of India (GOT) not 
to sign this treaty [i.e., the CTBT]. It will buy the country time and the legal - 
space to test further, should that become necessary, in order to realise a more 
survivable deterrent with greater lethality, continue levelling the strategic play- 
ing field, and afford New Delhi the leverage denved from the promise of even- 
tual adherence to the treaty to more substantively establish India’s geopolitical 
role and global interests in the coming century. ` 


Finally, nuclear abolition is regarded by maximalists as both undesirable and 
infeasible on strategic and technical grounds, in more or less the same way that 
pragmatists argue against abolition. Thus, Karnad argues that disarmament is posi- 
tively harmful to India’s national interest, which now requires a nuclear deterrent: 


“ Kamad, “A Thermonuclear Deterrent,” p. 149. 

6 Vym Nair, “The Structure of an Indian Nuclear Deterrent,” in Mattoo, ed, /ndia's Nuclear 
Deterrent, pp 93-98 on command and control See p 101 on the necessity of a tnad 

“ Both Kamad and Narr reject warfighting See Karmad, “A Thermonuclear Deterrent,” p 110-11 
Kamad does appear to support the development and deployment of battlefield nuclear weapons, 
consistent with a kind of warfighting posture See his “A Thermonuclear Deterrent,” p 140 and his 
remarks on the “passive deterrent” use of Atomic Demolition Munitions On Naur’s rejection of 
warfighting, sce his “The Structure of an Indian Nuclear Deterrent.” pp 90-91 
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. [India] relies on deterrence and seeks to obtain disarmament, when these 
two are, in realistic military terms, at the two ends of the pole. . . . For a self- 
proclaimed “Nuclear Weapons State”, disarmament is a manifestly counter- 
productive policy thrust. . . . This is a somewhat quixotic and contrarian effort, 
especially ın a milieu where military power is the fulcrum of international diplo- 
macy.” 


In addition, Karnad argues that nuclear disarmament is unattainable: 


There is no empirical record that suggests that disarmament ever succeeded 
any time in history. . . . There 1s no record. It hasn’t succeeded. What attempts 
have been made, like the Washington Treaty of 1922 and these partial disarma- 
ment measures fell apart because of contradictions, built-in inherent contradic- 
tions. .. . [Therefore] what is the historical empirical basis on which disarmament 
is still conceived of as a foreign policy goal for India.” 


In sum, we can state three conclusions. First, rejectionists, pragmatists, and 
maximalists agree broadly on only one thing, namely, that India needs nuclear 
weapons. Even here, there is a divide, between the rejectionists and pragmatists, 
on one side, and the maximalists, on the other. Second, only the pragmatists want 
India to sign the CTBT and an eventual FMCT. Third, nuclear disarmament 
appeals only to the rejectionists who consider the elimination of nuclear weapons 
both desirable and feasible. 


The Nature of the Deterrent 


Rejectionists, pragmatists, and maximalists agree that India needs nuclear weapons 
for its security. However, beyond this there is little agreement. The basic divide is 
between the rejectionists and pragmatists, on one side, and the maximalists, on the 
other. The rejectionists and pragmatists differ on at least six grounds with the 
maximalists: 


the nature of the nuclear threat 

force size and force structure 

no first use (NFU) 

the deployment mode of nuclear weapons 
command and control 

the logic of deterrence: 


® Karmad, “A Thermonuclear Deterrent,” p 114 
™ Karnad made these remarks at the seminar held at the India Habitat Centre, New Delhi, 19 
September 1999 See “Discussion—Session I” in Post-Pokhran II The National Way Ahead, p 118 
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The Nature of the Nuclear Threat 


While rejectionists, pragmatists, and maximalists agree on the necessity for nuclear 
weapons, they disagree on who they are needed against. For most reyectionists/ 
pragmatists, Pakistan and Chma are the extent of the nuclear threat to India. Realistic- 
ally, India has no nuclear adversaries beyond these two. Thus, K. Subrahmanyanti 
explicitly discounts the possibility that the Western nuclear powers and Russia 
threaten India. While they have large nuclear arsenals, he argues, “those arsenals 
do not pose any threat to India”.”! 

If rejectionists/pragmatists agree that Pakistan and China are nuclear threats, 
they disagree over which country is the more serious threat. Thus, Dipankar Banerjee 
inclines to the view that Pakistan is India’s major nuclear concern.” Amitabh 
Mattoo, on the other hand, sees China as the key threat. Mattoo summarises what 
is a fairly typical view: “There is one major strategic rationale for the construction 
of a credible and effective Indian nuclear weapon posture: to provide a hedge—an 
insurance policy—against the possibility of a belligerent China in an uncertain 
anarchic world.”” 

While reyectionists/pragmatists see Pakistan and China as nuclear threats, there 
is general agreement that neither country would actually use nuclear weapons 
against India in, say, a “bolt-from-the-blue” first strike. Pakistan’s nuclear force 1s 
likely to be small and therefore primarily a defensive force. If India does not give 


N See K Subrahmanyam, “Nuclear Force Design and Minumum Deterrence Strategy for India,” in 
Bharat Karnad, ed, Future Impenilled: India's Security ın the 1990s and Beyond (New Delhi Viking, 
1994), p 177 This was Subrahmanyam’s judgement in roughly 1994. I am not aware that he has 
changed his mind ın this regard since then or since Pokhran II However, in a talk at the India 
International Centre (IIC), on 16 May 1998, just days after the tests, he dealt with the nature of the 
threat to India and the need for nuclear weapons Pakistan and China and their nuclear partnership 
were central to his analysis The other nuclear posers were not mentioned as threats warranting 
nucleanzation See K. Subrahmanyam, “Nuclear Tests What Next?” pp. 52-62. The only reference 
to a more expansive deterrent occurs in his statement on p 56 that “Under the circumstances we must 
be prepared to exercise deterrence against any one who may Iry to intimidate us” (Italics mine). 

N This sense of whether China or Pakistan 1s more important ın terms of a nuclear threat to India is 
reflected in Dipankar Banerjee, “The New Strategic Environment,” in Mattoo, ed, /ndia's Nuclear 
Deterrent, p 276. “While there may be doubt in India’s [sic] whether Pakistan is‘ Threat No. | or 2’, 
there could be no possibility of accepting a nuclear asymmetry with Islamabad.” 

D Mattoo, “India’s Nuclear Policy in an Anarchic World,” pp. 18-19. Raya Mohan, “Post-Pokbran 
Il Nuclear Defiance and Reconciliation,” p. 9 also seems to suggest that China 1s the major threat 
Raya Mohan argues that something like a US—China condominium in Asia came into existence after 
the Cold War and that this “put much of the Asian nations in the uncomfortable position of having to 
accept the dominance of Beying India, which seeks an independent foreign policy and has no prospects 
of gaining an alliance relationship with the U S a la Japan, has had no option but to unveil its nuclear 
weapons ” (Italics mine ) In simular vein to Raya Mohan, on the issue of Chinese power, see K 
Subrahmanyam, “Nuclear Tests What Next?” pp 36-37 Subrahmanyam ıs concemed not so much 
about a US—Chinese condominium as Sino-Pakistani nuclear cooperation and the inability of the 
West to stop it 
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ıt cause, Pakistan 1s not likely to launch a first strike against India. Similarly, 
although China’s force is well ahead of India’s, Beijing has no interest in raining 
down a first strike on India. Thus, K. Subrahmanyam notes that the threats from 
Pakistan and China will be “more in the nature of nuclear blackmail than of actual 
use and the extreme case will be use of a few weapons.”™ Subrahmanyam argues 
that China, being a small nuclear power, does not “have an interest in legitimizing 
the use of nuclear weapons.”” Also, the Chinese are unlikely to use a “significant 
portion of their arsenal [against India] and weaken themselves vis-a-vis their major 
nivals.”* 

For the maximalists, by contrast, India must reckon nuclear threats in terms not 
of a regional theatre restricted to Pakistan and China, but rather in terms of a 
global theatre. The French notion of fous azimuts—“all horizons”—informs 
maximalist thinking. Maximalists argue that the calculus of threat must include 
the United States. Pakistan will have a small nuclear force at best and is not a first 
strike threat to India: “Pakistan is not too weighty a nuclear threat and there is 
unlikely to be a nuclear war in South Asia, whatever the Western prognostica- 
tions,” argues Karnad.” China is of course a more serious adversary, perhaps even 
“potential threat No. 1”.”* In the maximalist view, though, it would be a mistake to 
discount the US. The United States is a superpower, and it still has more than 
enough nuclear weapons to take on several adversaries simultaneously. Accord- 
ing to the maximalist view, then, India faces at least a triad of threats that warrants 
nuclear weapons. Karnad summarises the case for a more expansive view of threats. 
Nuclear weapons are vital for “(t)he collateral security objectives of dampening 

` Pakistani ardour for mindless confrontation but, more importantly, for containing 
a wily and militarily willful China and of deterring an over-arching and a punitive- 
minded United States leading the Western combine of nations. ...”” 

The problem that the US poses is not simply the size of its nuclear arsenal but 
the array of conventional weapons it can deploy against smaller states. Thus, the 
US has peerless capacity to use nuclear as well as highly precise and highly lethal 
conventional weapons with which to coerce and disarm others.” As US conven- 
tional capabilities increase, the salience of the US threat will undoubtedly grow, 
particularly ın maximalist thinking The US-led “revolution in military affairs” 
(RMA) is already causing disquiet. RMA capability, if and when it is achieved, 


™ Subrahmanyam, “Nuclear Force Design and Minimum Deterrence,” p 177 

® Ibid 

* Ibid, p 189 

T Kamad, “A Thermonuclear Deterrent,” pp. 135-36 on why Pakistan is a relatively minor concern 
for India 

7 This is Minister of Defence George Fernandes’ phrase Cited in Mattoo, “India’s Nuclear Policy 
in an Anarchic World,” p 19 

P See Kamad, “A Thermonuclear Deterrent,” p 111 

» On the military danger posed by the US, though not spelled out in detail, see Kamad, “A 
Thermonuclear Deterrent.” p 127 Karad notes that a small nuclear force such as India’s is prone to 
a first strike from the US which has highly lethal and accurate conventional and nuclear weapons 
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will give US defence forces the reconnaissance, software, guidance, and lethal 
striking capability to perhaps carry out a disabling attack with conventional weap- 
ons alone." In addition to the RMA, the US has the world’s most advanced anti- 
missile defence programme. US research on ballistic missile defence (BMD) and 
theatre missile defence (TMD) is proceeding apace and is expected to increase in 
the years to come.® If deployed, it may increase the US’s willingness to strike first 
with nuclear and conventional weapons and, at the very least, to use its military 
power more coercively. 

In sum, for the maximalists, the US represents not just a military threat but also 
a political threat. The US is seen as the leading power by far in the international 
system. It has an interest in maintaining its lead, and it brooks no rivals, economic 
or military. The global non-proliferation order is a construct designed to prevent 
the emergence of any new nuclear powers who might go on to become more com- 
plete economic and military powers in the future. India, by threatening, since 1974, 
to transgress the limits of the non-proliferation order and become a full-fledged 
nuclear power, and by possession of many of the other raw attributes of great 
power status, could be just such a challenging power, at some point in the future. 
It and others like it must therefore, in Washington's view, be contained and con- 
trolled. The US’s attempts to contain and control India could well lead to a major 
confrontation. In the maximalist view, New Delhi will, at that moment, require the 
comfort of a nuclear deterrent or else risk losing its sovereignty and autonomy. 


Force Size and Force Structure 


The rejectionists/pragmatists argue that India needs only a small nuclear force. 
Small, in their estimation, is 60-140 Hiroshima-size devices. General K. Sundarji 
has proposed that this would suffice in the sense that India could absorb a first 
strike and have enough to retaliate. To deter Pakistan and China, he suggests that 
India needs to be able to punish five countervalue targets in Pakistan and ten in 
China. Each target (for instance, a city) would be targeted by at least three 20- 
kiloton fission devices. Fifteen value targets would therefore require only forty- 
five bombs as a retaliatory force. Sundarji estimates that a total force of 90-135 
fission devices would be adequate to absorb a first strike and yet have enough to 
respond to both Pakistan and China. In making these calculations, he explicitly 
rejects the idea that India needs to arm itself with ether fusion bombs or boosted 
fission devices.” Wnting in 1994, K. Subrahmanyam estimated that India would 


t On concems over the United States’ lead in the Revolution in Military Affairs (RMA), see, 
Brahma Chellancy, “Nuclear Deterrent Posture,” in Brahma Chellancy, ed , Securing India's Future 
in the New Millennium (New Delhi Orient Longman, 1999), pp. 143-44. 

© On the United States’ pursuit of missile defence and the instabilities it may cause, sec Brahma 
Chellaney, “Challenges to India’s National Secunty,” in Chellancy, ed., Securing India’s Future, 
pp 569-71 

© See K Sundari, “Imperatives of Indian Minimum Nuclear Deterrence,” Agni. vol 2, no | 
(May 1996), p 18 
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need only “sixty deliverable warheads”. At best, according to Subrahmanyam, 
India needs to boost the yield of the basic device it tested in 1974. India does not 
however need thermonuclear weapons and neutron bombs.™ 

The rejectionists/pragmatists also reyect the development and deployment of 
tactical nuclear weapons which they associate with warfighting doctrines rather 
than doctrines of minimum deterrence. Thus, Subrahmanyam argues “As Indian 
strategic perceptions must logically rule out nuclear war-fighting, there is no need 
for India to have tactical nuclear weapons.”* Sundarji, in his summation ofa mini- 
mum deterrence posture, does not even mention tactical nuclear weapons.” At a 
well-attended seminar in Delhi in September 1998, various speakers argued against 
the acquisition of tactical nuclear weapons. A senior Air Force officer argued, like 
Subrahmanyam, that tactical nuclear weapons were associated with Western and 
Soviet notions of warfighting and were unnecessary and wasteful. This view was 
endorsed by a senior retired general who argued in addition that tactical nuclear 
weapons were “a different ball game altogether”, that “inevitably [the] use of tactical 
nuclear weapons in the battlefield will escalate into a strategic nuclear exchange”, 
that it would be better to opt for “conventional forces deterrence” and thereby 
make the whole issue of tactical weapons “redundant”. In his response to various 
questions at the seminar, Raya Mohan noted, “I think it is good, people have talked 
about the tactical nuclear weapons and the dangers. My own sense is that I don’t 
think the Army is going to see them anytime soon.”*’ 

The maximalists, on the other hand, argue that a force in the two-digit to low 
three-digit range ıs inadequate. India requires a much larger force, roughly on the 
order of what the “second-tier” nuclear weapon states possess. China has 400-50 
nuclear weapons. Maximalists such as Karnad propose that India should aspire 
to at least that number. Karnad argues that in terms of force structure India should 
be armed with the full array of nuclear weapons, from thermonuclear devices at 
one end to tactical devices at the other including perhaps “atomic munition de- 
vices”. Brahma Chellaney disagrees with Karnad on force size but suggests that 
the acquisition of tactical nuclear weapons should not be dismissed out of hand. 
Chellaney argues, in effect, that India may need tactical weapons in order to 
counter the tactical devices of China and Pakistan, to enhance a defensive defence 
posture, to deal with large-scale attacks by conventional forces, and to effect esca- 
lation control.” 


™ Subrahmanyam, “Nuclear Force Design”, pp. 189-90 

© Ibid., pp 188-89 

* K, Sundar, “Imperatives of Indian”, pp 17-22 

€ See the remarks of Air Vice Marshall Kapil Kak and Lt Gen. V K. Sood as well as Raja Mohan 
in “Discussion—,” in, Post-Pokhran II The National Way Ahead, pp 73, 76, and 78 i 

* On China's nuclear forces, see Alastair Iain Johnston, “Prospects for Chinese Nuclear Force 
Modemuzation Limited Deterrence Versus Multilateral Arms Control,” China Quarterty, no 146 
(June 1996), p 559 

P Kamad, “A Thermonuclear Deterrent,” pp 140-44 

* On the utility of tactical weapons, see Chellancy, “Nuclear-Deterrent Posture,” pp 209-14 
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Beyond numbers, there is the matter of strategic reach. Maximalists want India 
to possess nothing less than ICBM capabulity.2! That ıs, India should be able to 
mount a retaliatory attack against all other nuclear weapons states, including the 
US. For the rejectionists/pragmatists, this 1s excessive. They envisage a nuclear 
force that is targeted primarily at Pakistan and China. This implies no more than 
IRBM capability, with an uppermost range of 5,000 km.” 

The rejectionists/pragmatists and the maximalists are probably agreed on one 
issue relating to force structure, namely, the necessity of a triad. A force consisting 
of air-launched gravity bombs, ground-launched missiles, and sea-launched mis- 
siles increases survivability, reach, and flexibility in terms of the retaliatory threat.” 
Having said that, there is also a fair degree of agreement that the triad is a rather 
distant goal.™ This is so for at least three reasons. First of all, India’s air-launched 
capacity is limited. In the absence of mid-air refuelling, the Air Forve’s ability to 
strike deep into “Han” China depends on a suicide strike.” India is negotiating 
with Russia for air-to-air refuelling technology, but, under pressure from the West 
and China, Moscow may be reluctant to strike a deal. Second, the shorter range 
Agni has been tested only three times. Of these, only two tests were successful. 
The extended-range Agni missile—the Agni I, with a range of 2,500 km—was 
finally tested in 1999. But more tests will be required, and deployment is evidently 
years away. One possibility of advancing the timetable, according to Karnad, is to 
graft the PSLV/GSLV programmes onto the DRDO mussile programme. The PSLV 
and GSLV rockets may enable India to proceed to IRBM and ICBM capability 
much quicker than may be the case otherwise.” How much quicker is unknown. 
Third, the submarine launched ballistic missile (SLBM) is a decade or more away. 
The Sagarika missile, under development, is a sea-launched cruise missile (SLCM). 


” Kamad, “A Thermonuclear Deterrent,” p 139. 

N See Raya Mohan, “Nuclear Defiance and Reconciliation,” p. 12. “The school of the adequacy of 
minimum deterrence argues that the biggest missing gap in India’s nuclear arsenal 1s the medrum-to- 
longer range missile (that is, IRBM] that will grve India the capability to threaten the Chinese 
heartland.” 

8 Karmad, “A Thermonuclear Deterrent,” pp 139-44 On the ground, aur, and sea based assets 
India will require to deter Pakistan, China, and any other nuclear power. Sec also Nair, “The Structure 
of an Indian Nuclear Deterrent,” pp. 105-6 Nair focuses on Pakistan and China as threats Hence, 
there ıs no mention of ICBM capability in hus scheme. For arguments against a tnad, see Kanti 
Bajpai, “A Flawed Doctnne Undermuning India’s Nuclear Posture,” Times of India, 7 September 
1999 and G. Balachandran, “What is the Relevance of a Tnad?” Hindu, 10 September 1999. 

 Kamad notes that SSBN capability will probably only be available in 2010. See Karnad, “A 
Thermonuclear Deterrent,” p. 141. See also the remarks by C Raya Mohan on SSBN capability in 
“Discussion —Sesnion I, “Post Pokhran II The National Way Ahead, p 78 “I don’t think they [the 
Navy] are going to get ıt (SLBMs] anytime soon either.” On the difficulues of building the SLBM 
capability, see G Balachandran, “What is the Relevance of a Triad?” Hindu, 10 September 1999 

%3 See Kant: Bajpai, “The Fallacy of an Indian Deterrent.” pp 164-67 

% Kamad, “A Thermonuclear Deterrent,” p 139, for the argument that the ICBM timetable can be 
speeded up by using ISRO’s rocket technology Kamad cla:ms that ISRO is on the verge of developing 
liquid fuel/eryogenic rocket systems. A thermonuclear-armed ICBM, he argues, therefore is more or 
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Even this is not likely to be tested for another three years.” In short, there is a near- 
consensus on two things: the need for a triad; and the fact that India will not be in 
possession of the three legs of the deterrent for at least a decade, unless the rocket 
programme can be readily adapted to the missile development programme. 


No First Use 


A nuclear doctrine should, minimally, prescribe the operational code of nuclear - 


weapons use. That is, it should specify when nuclear weapons are to be utilized 
and in what way. Rejectionists/pragmatists and maximalists differ on this issue 
also. The key difference is over no first use (NFU). f 

Rejectionists/pragmatists by and large support a no first use posture. Some are 
relatively cautious advocates of the NFU, others are more adamant. Those who are 
cautious acknowledge that no first use is simply an undertaking, with no guarantee 
that it will be observed at the limit. Thus, Amitabh Mattoo argues: 


We need to look at the question of “no-first use”... . It does make strategic 
sense. Eventually, when you are planning your force structures you will have 
to factor in whether you want to do a “no-first-use”. But in any case it is not an 
irrevocable declaration. You can change it anytime you want to.” 


Other rejectionists/pragmatists are more uncompromising about the NFU because 
they believe that it is a vital confidence-building measure. For this group, the NFU 
signals India’s desire to deploy nuclear weapons in a strictly defensive role. K. 
Subrahmanyam, who strongly advocates a no first use policy, argues that India 
should have “a totally uncaveated policy, with no reservation whatsoever on no- 
first use. India should not be the first to use nuclear weapons under any circum- 
stances. The nuclear weapons of India are meant for a punishing retaliation only 
if India is hit.” Subrahmanyam also claims, interestingly, that “There cannot be 
an Indian consensus on possession of nuclear weapons except on the basis of no- 
first use.”' He argues in addition that NFU is more than a paper commitment: 
India will be committed to a specific operational and deployment posture as a 
result of the no first use policy. Under the NFU, India would place nuclear weap- 
ons in a “de-mated” posture. De-mating implies separating the warheads from the 


Subrahmanyam, “Nuclear Force Design and Minimum Deterrence,” p. 189, is cautious on the SLBM- 


Prithvi and the Aga: missiles A mobile missle with intercontinental reach 1s perhaps nearer the 
Prospect of realization than a submarine-based missile with necessary range” This was 
Subrahmanyam's Judgement in 1994 
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delivery vehicles on a more or less permanent basis, with scientists controlling the 
warheads and the armed forces manning the delivery vehicles. This would reduce 
the dangers of unauthorized and inadvertent use of nuclear weapons and of rapid 
escalation in a crisis with the attendant risk of unintentional nuclear war. A de-mated 
posture of this kind may be verifiable. If so, the NFU may be the basis for a safe, 
credible, and restrained deterrent.” 

Maximalists, by contrast, are very sceptical about a no first use policy. In their 
view, no opponent would give credence to such a policy, and therefore NFU would 
not affect an adversary’s nuclear use posture in the ultimate analysis. Thus, at a 
national seminar on nuclear policy after Pokhran IL, Brigadier Vijar Nair chal- 
lenged the audience to substantiate the credibility of a no first use posture when 
the strategic stakes are high: 


May I ask in this, sir, if we are so sure that the world will believe us when we 
say “no-first-use”. ... Are we then implying that we believe China’s “no-first- 
use” policy will stand up under the rigours of war... . We shouldn’t take this 
“no-first-use” claim very seriously ın terms of what would happen once the ball 
gets rolling.'@ 


Kamad is even more trenchant: “The nuclear No First Use doctrine. . . is some- 
thing of a hoax. It is one of those restrictions which countries are willing to abide 
by except in war!”!® 

Maximalists are also dubious about the operational posture of de-alerting or de- 
mating that may flow from a no first use undertaking. De-alerting and de-mating, 
in their view, is not a credible nuclear posture. For one thing, the armed forces will 
not and cannot adopt a strategic posture in which nuclear weapons are not “ready 
to go”.'™ In addition, de-alerting/de-mating is difficult, 1f not impossible, to verify. 
Finally, India may need to use or threaten to use nuclear weapons first, especially 
against a superior opponent. It may need, to use the old language of nuclear strat- 
egists, to fire a “shot across the bows”, to show that it is serious about protecting 
itself, even if this means going down with the opponent Once again, Karnad makes 
the point clear enough: “Deterrence having failed, a country facing imminent mili- 
tary defeat by conventional military attack, say, and fighting for survival or to 


1! Imd , p 2017 

w See Nair's remarks in “Discussion—Session IL” in Post-Pokhran IT The National Way Ahead, 
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prevent dismemberment, is unlikely to have any qualms about using nuclear 
weapons in a ‘wargasmic’ effort, whatever its earlier undertakings in this re mics 
For Karnad, NFU has at best two rather modest functions: first, it may reassure 
non-nuclear countries; and second, it may even be a reassurance to a “lesser” nuclear 
state such as Pakistan. But it is “worse than useless against the established weap- 
ons countries” because they are “{ntervention-minded”, have not rejected first strike 
doctrines, or like China, extend the NFU only to a non-nuclear state which India 
ceased to be in 1974,!% 


Deployment Mode 


The rejectionists/pragmatists are relaxed about deterrence. In respect of the deploy- 
ment mode of nuclear weapons, they are satisfied with, if they do not positively 
envisage, a de-alerted/de-mated posture. They argue that if India is in a position to 
bring together the warheads and delivery vehicles in short order, say, within twenty- 
four hours or so, deterrence will be stable. Thus, General K. Sundarj1 among others 
has argued that “if an open nuclear option has to be an effective deterrent, we must 
have the capability to complete the weaponisation process, deploy and deliver a 
retaliatory nuclear strike against the adversary. . .within twenty four hours or 
so.”'’ Similarly, K. Subrahmanyam argues that “for a country pledged to retalia- 
tion only and no-first use, the strike back need not be highly time-critical.’”!* 
Subrahmanyam expects that in such a situation, retaliation may occur in “a few 
hours time and decisions need not be made in minutes.”! He goes on to suggest 
that “when a country abjures warfighting, does not anticipate high-intensity ex- 
changes, is pledged to carry out only retaliation after receiving the first strike and 
has no tactical nuclear weapons”, its nuclear posture will be like that of the US and 
Soviet Union in the late 1940s and early 1950s: 


In those days the fissile cores were not incorporated into the weapons, but they 
were finally assembled only when it was considered necessary or the use of the 
weapon was imminent. . . .A country operating on the minimum deterrent doc- 
trine and pledged to no-first use, can easily resort to those kinds of procedures 
appropriately modified to its situation. !!? 


' Ibid., pp 120-21. 

1% Ibid., pp. 120-21 

17 Sundari, “Imperatives of Indian Minimum Nuclear Deterrent,” p 17 

‘* Subrahmanyam, “Nuclear Force Design and Minimum Deterrent Strategy for India,” p 192. 
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The advantage of such a posture, according to Subrahmanyam, is not only that it is 
adequate for deterrence purposes but also that it is cost effective. Since the com- 
mand and control of nuclear weapons is very costly and since the de-mated pos- 
ture requires modest command and control, the relaxed deployment pattern is in 
that measure more affordable.!"! 

Maximalists, on the other hand, want a more classical deployment of nuclear 
weapons. Karnad writes of the more relaxed variants of deterrence, “The system 
of sub-deterrent deterrence which supposedly existed between India and Pakistan, 
for example, was revealed by the nuclear tests [of May 1998] to be as hollow as 
the theoretical models of the subcontinental security order variously labelled as 
‘non-weaponised’, ‘opaque’, ‘recessed’, and ‘existential’.”'!? For Karnad, there 
may be an unstoppable technological momentum that moves countries from the 
relaxed to the more classical posture, whatever the credibility of the former.'” 
Nair, who in respect of force strength is a nuclear moderate, seems more comfort- 
able with a classical, mated deployment pattern. Thus, nowhere in his very sys- 
tematic and lucid essay on the nature of India’s deterrent after Pokhran II does he 
mention the possibility of a de-mated posture.’ 

Why do maximalists fear a de-mated posture? Their views unfortunately are not 
available in cold pnnt. A “thought experiment” on behalf of the maximalists might 
go something like the following, however. Maximalists could well argue that a 
major problem with the de-mated option is its “exploitability”. In a crisis, mating 
the warheads to the delivery vehicles may be exploited by the opponent. Moving 
warheads about the countryside to load them onto delivery vehicles could pose 
any number of logistical, safety, and command and control problems, especially at 
a tme of high tension. An opponent may count on confusion and disruption in the 
wake of a first strike. The retaliatory strike is therefore likely to be delayed. With 
delay may come doubt about the rationality of retaliation. Retaliations is, after all, 
profoundly irrational, for at least two reasons. First, once a country has been dey- 
astated by a first strike, what is the use of revenge? Second, even if one takes 
revenge, what 1s the guarantee that the opponent will not follow up with a third 
strike? All this can be imagined and calculated by the opponent who may, if the 
stakes are high enough, choose to strike first. For the purpose of deterrence, then, 
the opponent must be in no doubt that swift, certain punishment will follow a first 
strike. The immediacy and irrevocability of retaliation hecessitates weapons that 
are ready to go—not weapons that will be made ready to go after disaster has 
struck. 


cores and perhaps also of fissile materials, (b) surveillance of the weapons’ storage sites by thard 
parties, and (c) non-deployment of the delivery vehicles Banerjee recognizes that while this 
arrangement may be practicable between India and Pakastan, it 18 much more problemate with China 
because Beying's strategic concems are “wider” 
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Command and Control 


` For rejectionists/pragmatists, a relaxed deterrent requires only a relaxed command 
and control system or C31. K. Subrahmanyam has suggested that the elaborate C31 
systems constructed by the superpowers during the Cold War are unnecessary 
given the strategic situation in South Asia and given the minimum deterrence pos- 
ture to which India is committed.'!* General K. Sundarji has proposed something 
like the following system. According to Sundarji the basic element of an Indian 
C3] must be the placing of the nuclear “pits” under civilian control, with the De- 
partment of Atomic Energy (DAE). These pits must then be dispersed to various 
focations. The delivery vehicles, on the other hand, should be under the control of 
other agencies and should remain in an “un-deployed” mode. Like the pits, they 
should also be dispersed. The decision to place the pits in the cores and mate them 
with delivery vehicles would be taken by the civilian authority. This will mini- 
mize the risk of accidental or unauthorized use. In addition, a number of technical 
and procedural safety measures will be installed progressively ‘as they become 
available. After a first strike—and only after—will heavy-lift helicopters and fixed- 
wing short take-off and landing (STOL) helicopters be used to move the pits to 
mate them to the delivery vehicles. The delivery vehicles, already dispersed, will 
be moved to a series of launch pads. From these launch pads, identified and desig- 
nated in advance and highly dispersed ın tum so as to increase overall survivabil- 
ity, the retaliatory strikes will then proceed.!'* 

Maximalists are uncomfortable with this kind of command and control system. 
They prefer something approximating a classical apparatus. In such an apparatus, 
the warheads and delivery systems are permanently on alert and are permanently 
mated. These ready-to-go weapons would be appropriately dispersed and mobile. 
An invulnerable national command authority would coordinate military responses 
in the event of an attack or threat of attack. If SLBM capability exists, the boat 
commander would have to be given “pre-delegated” authority to retaliate in the 
event he or she is made aware of an attack in progress against the homeland.! The 
command authority would also be responsible for damage assessment as well as 
war termination.''* Maximalists realize that India may not have the wherewithal, at 
the moment, to put in place a classical C3I system. The more relaxed posture is 
therefore acceptable as a transition arrangement. But it is not acceptable as a long 
run and, more or less permanent C3I posture. 


"15 Subrahmanyam, “Nuclear Force Design and Minimum Deterrence Strategy for India,” pp 191-93 
Sundar, “Imperatives of Indian Minimum Nuclear Deterrence,” pp 17-18 
11? On pre-delegation, see the remarks of Admiral M.K Roy in “Discussion,” in Post-Pokhran II 
The National Way Ahead, p. 75. — 
"8 The classical command and control structure 1s well presented in Nair, “The Structure of an 
Indian Nuclear Deterrent.” pp 92-98 
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The Logic of Deterrence 


The final difference between the rejectionists/pragmatists and the maximalists is 
the most profound, and it is the source of all others. This is a difference over the 
nature of deterrence, over what deters. It ıs a theoretical difference, and it relates 
essentially to the role played by uncertainty. 

At base, nuclear deterrence depends upon the survival of a retaliatory force. 
The threat of retaliation is what prevents the other side from launching an attack in 
the first place. If the retaliation is likely to be devastating, as it will be with nuclear 
weapons, then any potential attacker must weigh the threat of retaliation against 
the promise of striking first. Any rational attacker must admut, in doing this calcu- 
lation, that no national goals will be served by starting a nuclear war. On this line 
of argumentation, both the rejectionists/pragmatists and the maximalists are agreed. 
Beyond this, they disagree. The former argue that deterrence is achieved by “un- 
certainty”. Given that both sides have nuclear weapons, what deters both of them 
from launching an attack is not the certainty that the other side will retaliate but 
that ıt may do so. Since no one can be absolutely sure of destroying the other side’s 
force in a first strike, its hand will be held back. The uncertainty regarding residual 
capabilities and the will of the adversary to use that capability to deliver an un- 
acceptably punitive return blow is, in this line of argumentation, enough to deter. 
Thus, Subrahmanyam argues: 


In the strategic literature of the fifties, sixties and seventies, the strategy of 
deterrence has been derived mostly from factors of certainty in punishing retali- 
ation. It has been overlooked that factors of uncertainty can also function as a 
deterrent. If, for an initiator of a nuclear strike, the outcome in a particular 
conflict is not of sufficiently high stake then the uncertainty on the quantum 
and nature of retaliation may make him pause and reflect whether it would be 
worth the risk to initiate such a strike." 


If uncertainty deters, then, a key implicdtion follows, namely, that India can afford 
to take a much more relaxed view of force size and structure, doctrine, deploy- 
ment patterns, and command and control. 

Maximalists take a more classical view. They argue that, for the purposes of 
deterrence, certaity—or near-certainty—rather than uncertainty of retaliation is 
vital. Thus, Nair repeatedly uses the language and vocabulary of certainty, as the 
italicized words and phrases in the following selections from his writings indicate. 
Deterrence requires “both the ability and the will to respond prompily”.'® Any 
“potential aggressor must have no doubt that India could and would use nuclear 
weapons against population and industnal centres if a nuclear strike is initiated 


19 Subrahmanyam, “Nuclear India ın Global Politics,” p. 2016 
1 Nair, “The Structure of an Indian Nuclear Deterrent,” p 8! 
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against it”.'”’ Survivability “enhances deterrence by ensuring nuclear forces for 
guaranteed retaliation against the enemy”.!7 Commenting on the issue of credibil- 
ity, he notes: “Credibility is a function of an unambiguous communication of: a 
demonstrated capability; backed up by a visible production capacity; a competent 
strategic infrastructural system; and demonstrated political will to activate any 
and all measures to defend the nation.”!* Maximalists are uncomfortable with the 
idea that the opponent will be prevented from attacking by doubts about the nature 
of retaliation. Those who support a maximalist position do not necessarily deny 
the causal logic of the uncertainty argument. They do however remain uneasy 
over the idea that this can be the basis of national security policy. In the transition 
to a full deterrent based on the certainty of retaliation, the uncertainty posture may 
have “tactical” advantages. Essentially, it makes a virtue out of what is a strategic 
necessity in the short to medium term, until the deterrent is refined and fully de- 
ployed. Over the long term, though, such a posture is dangerous. 

While the maximalists have not altogether explained their uneasiness, it is poss- 
ible to list at least five arguments that they could use against the deterrence by 
uncertainty argument. These arguments relate to the stakes in a conflict, the psy- 
chological effects of a massive first strike, the problem of self-deterrence, the his- 
torical tendency towards certainty of retaliation, and the sociology of organizations. 

The first argument is that deterrence by uncertainty may work but only in cer- 
tainly carefully defined circumstances. Specifically, uncertainty will not be a stable 
basis on which to sustain deterrence if the stakes are high enough in a confronta- 
tion between India and another nuclear power. In such a situation, whether uncer- 
tainty works or not will depend on the relationship between the challenger’s cost 
of doing nothing (that is, not attacking) and the cost of retaliation that may be 
inflicted by the defender. It is conceivable that, if the stakes are high enough, a 
challenger may decide that the costs of tolerating what it sees as threatening action 
by New Delhi are so high that it is worth risking a punitive retaliatory strike by 
India. In other words, if the stakes are high enough, it may be preferable to risk 
punishment than to do nothing. 5 

Once again it is worth citing Nair. In his analysis of the requirements of deter- 
rence, Nair deals with the relationship between the stakes in a conflict and the 
costs of a punitive attack. He argues that deterrence requires Indian forces to be 
“viewed by enemy leadership as capable of inflicting such damage. . . as to effec- 
tively deny them the option to use nuclear weapons”.'™ Deterrence also requires 
that “the enemy leadership believe that India has both the ability and the will to 
respond promptly with means that are credible and militarily effective”.!* This, 
Nair notes, “assumes an opposing nation’s political leadership will act according 


121 Ibid 
12 Toid., p. 82. 
1D Ibid, p 84 
iH Ibid, p 81 
15 Ibid 
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to the logic of national self-interest, although this self-interest will be viewed through 
the dictates of a given situation”.'* That 18, the opposition will be deterred if it is 
rational—with the proviso that rationality must be judged according to the cir- 
cumstances (“this self-interest will be viewed through the dictates of a given situ- 
ation”). What circumstances? Nair goes on to describe one situation in which it 
may be in the rational self-interest of India’s opponents to risk retaliation of a 
heavy order: 


The possibility that an opponent could be pushed into risking destruction or 
disproportionate loss in situations where the very being of the nation is threat- 
ened must be taken into account. A prolonged conventional conflict may lower 
the nuclear threshold by posing greater costs to a nation and, therefore, make 
nuclear attack appear to be a less risky option.’ (Italics mine.) 


The conclusion Nair reaches from this is that India’s “deterrence strategy must be 
clearly limited to retaliatory action”.' The point for our analysis here is that there 
may be circumstances in which, for Pakistan or China, the stakes are high enough 
to warrant the risk of punitive retaliation from India. Maximalists could argue that 
such a situation may actually occur, that an opponent may well perceive the risks 
of doing nothing as outweighing the risks of a retaliatory Indian strike. In such a 
situation, a deterrent based on the possibility of retaliation would, other things 
being equal, be inferior to one based on the near-certainty of response. 

The second argument against deterrence by uncertainty is that it is vulnerable to 
a massive first strike which could result in psychological debilitation and strategic 
paralysis. An opponent may calculate that a first strike would deal India a devas- 
tating blow and that its decision makers would be stunned into submission. If the 
blow was heavy enough, Indian decision makers may be thrown into such confu- 
sion and disorientation that they would be unable to order a retaliatory strike. 
Maximalists could well argue that deterrence by uncertainty will encourage India’s 
enemies to consider a stunning first strike. Deterrence by uncertainty, at base, 
rests on two key operational elements: a small number of weapons; and a rela- 
tively slow retaliation time based on a de-alerted/de-mated posture. Uncertainty 
proponents argue that a small force configured in a de-alerted/de-mated state of 
readiness is robust enough for deterrence purposes given that deterrence rests on 
the mere possibility of retaliation. However, from a maximalist point of view, l 
small numbers and a slow-to-respond posture could play into the hands of an enemy 
that is contemplating a devastating first strike. The smaller the force, the more 
vulnerable it is to a first strike; the less ready the force, the more confusion and 
shock will be sown by a first strike; the greater the degradation of the arsenal and 
the greater the shock and confusion, the lower the chances of retaliation. In sum, 
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maximalists would argue that a large and robust deterrent that promises preater 
certainty of retaliation is preferable to a smaller, more finite force that operates on 
the mere possibility of retaliation. 

The third argument against uncertainty as a strategic principle is the one men- 
tioned earlier in this paper, namely, that retaliation is an irrational act after a first 
strike has actually been carried out. If uncertainty is the basis of a relaxed deter- 
rent posture in which the warheads are de-mated and in which command and con- 
trol is consequently divided between a civilian/scientist and a military component, 
then the decision time in which to contemplate the irrationality of deterrence is 
lengthened. Virtual automaticity of response, along pathways clearly defined by 
strategic plans which have gamed various attack scenarios, reduces the possibility 
that leaderships can ponder the irrationality issue and be “self-deterred”. 

In addition to these more technical reasons against deterrence by uncertainty, 
there are two more historical and sociological reasons against such a view. The 
first of these is that the empirical record, as it were, does not support the building 
of a deterrent on the uncertainty of response. Maximalists could well argue that 
nuclear history is stacked against the uncertainty principle, that the nuclear pow- 
ers heretofore have all moved towards postures that promise ever-greater levels of 
certainty of response. While absolute certainty of retaliation is unattainable, it can 
be approached asymptotically by improvements in technology, decision making 
systems, and command and control. As a nuclear power, so the argument would 
go, India will not be able to avoid the imperative of ever-greater levels of cer- 
tainty, any more than the earlier nuclear powers could do so,'¥ 

The other more historical-sociological argument against deterrence by uncer- 
tainty is related to the empirical argument cited above. It is, in a sense, the theoreti- 
cal basis for the historical tendency I have just described. The argument here 1s 
that nuclear weapons are the responsibility of social groups who abhor the idea of 
uncertainty. Nuclear weapons will be vested in the hands of political leaders, 
bureaucracies (including scientific bureaucracies), and militaries. These are hu- 
man Organizations which are invented and sustained to reduce the contingent in 
social life—that is their raison d’ étre. To ask these organizations to affirm the 
principle of uncertainty in social relations and to make that principle the touch- 
stone of national survival is to ask them to go against their very social grain.” The 
validity of this argument 18 testified to by the off-the-record comments of mem- 
bers of the bureaucracy and armed forces. Indian officials and military personnel 
categorically state that deterrence is only credible when nuclear warheads and _ 


12 See, once again, Raja Menon, “Parallel Stones Stories, Scientists, and Nuclear Logic,” pp 76-78 
on how India ıs unlikely to be able to avoid going down the nuclear path taken by the P-5 

™ On the importance of organizational norms, cultures, and routines and in particular with respect 
to nuclear weapons, the wiitings of Scott D Sagan are indispensable See his chapters in Scott D 
Sagan and Kenneth N Waltz, The Spread of Nuclear Weapons A Debate (New York: W W Norton, 
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ancillary systems have been extensively tested for reliability and safety and when 
there is little or no doubt that they will work in the most demanding conditions.’*! 


Conclusion 


India’s nuclear tests of May 1998 have set off a contentious and unprecedented 
debate within the country on the nature of nuclear policy. Three groups are con- 
tending for influence in the mainstream strategic community: rejectionists, prag- 
matists, and maximalists. The question for the future is: what direction will Indian 
nuclear policy follow? Will the preferences of the rejectionists, pragmatists, or 
maxumalists prevail? 

Judging by official pronouncements in the wake of the tests, India appears set 
for a pragmatic course of action. The pragmatist school of thought, it will be re- 
called, had three basic components: first, the construction of a minimum deterrent 
based on 60-140 Hiroshima-type bombs, no first use, and a relaxed approach to 
deterrence based on the logic of uncertainty; second, accession to the CTBT and a 
possible FMCT; and, third, the pursuit of arms control rather than disarmament. 
Nearly two years after the tests, the Indian government's policies reflect this 
approach substantially. 

The Indian government’s policies on seven issues—minimum deterrence, no first 
use and non-use against non-nuclear states, continued missile testing, a morato- 
rium on testing and possible accession to the CTBT, an active negotiating stance 
on the FMCT, tightening export controls on dual-use technologies, and global 
nuclear disarmament—indicate that official policy is closer to the preferences of 
the pragmatists. 

First of all, while the government has not defined minimum deterrence in very 
specific terms, it is clear enough that Indian capabilities, as things stand, can only 
sustain a small nuclear force. In addition, various statements by the government in 
the wake of the National Security Advisory Board’s proposed Indian nuclear doc- 
trine suggest that New Delhi envisages a modest deterrent.'” The government’s 
commitment to a no first use policy is also commensurate with the prescriptions of 
the pragmatists (and rejectionists). Second, the nuclear pragmatism of the Vajpayee 
government is manifest in its interest in acceding to the CTBT and ın actively 
supporting the global fissile material cutoff negotiations in Geneva. Third, the 
government supports the idea of global nuclear disarmament, but its behaviour 
suggests that it seeks arms control rather than disarmament. Some pragmatists 
are sceptical about the utility and practicality of global nuclear disarmament and 
support the idea of arms control instead. Other pragmatists think that disarmament 
is both desirable and feasible, that it is however a long way off, and that arms 


D! Indian officials and military personnel have stated this in a number of seminars beld in Delhi 
over the past four years to discuss vanous aspects of nuclear policy, including signing the CTBT 

12 See, for instance, the interview given by Jaswant Singh, Minister for External Affairs, in which 
be underlines that the NSAB paper “is not a policy document of the Government of India ” See 
“India Not to Engage ina N-Arms Race Jaswant,” The Hindu, 29 November 1999 
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control is not to be scored until disarmament is realisable. There is not a great 
deal of differences between these two points of view. For its part, the Indian govern- 
ment has repeated that it is committed to the cause of nuclear disarmament. On the 
other hand, it has done little to energise disarmament efforts. India’s only serious 
intervention in this regard since the May 1998 tests has been to propose in the UN 
that all nuclear weapons be placed on de-alert so as to reduce nuclear dangers.” 
This is an arms contro! measure, rather than a disarmament one, and is redolent of 
the pragmatist point of view. 

While there is evidence therefore that government policy is inclined towards 
nuclear pragmatiam—and to that extent, the pragmatists appear to be in the ascen- 
dant—the government has not signalled closure on the issue of India’s nuclear 
posture. Furthermore, the debate between the contending schools of thought con- 
tinues apace. In this fluid situation, the pragmatists will not necessarily prevail. 
There are trends that suggest that the other schools of thought remain strong. At 
least two developments are worth noting here. First, the NSAB’s proposed nuclear 
doctrine is suggestive of a nuclear posture that is much more ambitious than the 
minimum deterrent espoused by pragmatists/rejectionists and is closer to the pref- 
erences of the maximalists.'“ Second, contrary to the hopes of the pragmatists, the 
prospects of India signing the CTBT appear to have receded, especially after the 
US Senate’s failure to ratify the Treaty. Press commentary in India suggests that 
the tide is against signing. A combination of reyectionists and maximalists seem to 
be winning the day on the test ban. 

It would be premature at this point to essay a prediction on the final outcome of 
the nuclear debate in India. I have suggested elsewhere that the three schools of 
thought on nuclear matters are, each of them, embedded in three distinct concep- 
tions of Indian grand strategy and, ultmately, in three images or visions of the 
most appropriate political values for India. Thus, the rejectionist nuclear school 1s 
associated with a “Nehruvian” grand strategic conception and left liberal political 
values. The pragmatist nuclear school is associated with a “modemist” grand stra- 
tegic conception and libertarian political values. Finally, the maximalist nuclear 
school is associated with a “hyperrealist/hypemationalist” grand strategic concep- 
tion and conservative political values. If these correlations with grand strategy and 
political values are correct, then any quick and easy resolution of the nuclear de- 
bate is unlikely, for that debate then is tied to much larger strategic and political 
contestations. !? 


1 On India's UN Resolution on reducing nuclear dangers, see “Practise What You Preach, India 
Tells Big Five at U.N.: Moves Resolution to Reduce Risk of Accidental Use of N-Weapons,” Times 
of India, 4 November 1998 and C Raja Mohan, “Focus on Nuclear De-alerting,” The Hindu, 29 
October 1998 

'* “Draft Report of National Secunty Advisory Board on Indian Nuclear Doctrine, 17 August 
1999” reprinted in Asian Strategic Review 1998-99 (New Delhi: Institute for Defence Studies and 
Analyses, 1999), pp 20-23 

' See Kant Bajpai, “Nuclear Policy, Grand Strategy, and Political Values in India,” 17th P C. Lal 
Memonal Lecture, delivered before the Aur Force Association, Subroto Park Auditonum, Subroto 
Park, New Delhi, 18 February 2000 
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Having said that, it is possible to sketch out four ways in which the debate could 
“resolve” itself. First of all, clearly, the debate may end if one side scores a deci- 
sive victory, either by persuasion or by imposition. That is, reason and logic may 
simply win the day; or the distribution of power between the various schools of 
thought may alter, to the clear advantage of one side. A second way in which there 
may be resolution of the debate is through a messy, jumbled synthesis, where bits 
and pieces of various schools are joined and jammed together. Perhaps the meta- 
phor of bricolage is apt here. Parts and elements of each school could be cut and 
pasted and made to fit into a collage. The trouble with this kind of synthesis is that 
it is unlikely to last: incommensurate things cannot be forced to be comménsurate. 
Yet another way of achieving resolution between the different schools of thought 
is through a deeper synthesis, a synthesis of opposing elements. This is the Hegelian 
view of synthesis, conceptualized in the idea of a thesis and an antithesis being 
brought into confrontation and producing some altogether new form. Synthesis in 
this conception is not bricolage but instead a transcendent thing, a transformation 
that is not altogether predictable from the vantage point of the present. If this is to 
come about, a fundamental transfiguration of the Indian political landscape must 
occur in a way that cannot be predicted a priori. Finally, the debate may resolve 
itself by not resolving itself. That is, the various schools will continue, as far as we 
can see into the future, to slug it out or to live side by side, more or less uneasily. 
The analogy of muddling along comes to mind here. Muddling is not necessarily 
a bad social strategy. It connotes incremental change and adaptation, trial and 
error, almost random modification. A safe prediction is that India will muddle along 
on questions of nuclear policy, grand strategy, and political values, with tilt this 
way and that way over time. 

India’s nuclear posture will be the subject of debate for some time to come. 
There are viewpoints that I have not dealt with here, including that of feminists, 
Gandhians, pacifists, and environmentalists. The debate is therefore even more 
complex than depicted in this essay. What is evident 1s that the tests of May 1998’ 
have brought the differences over nuclear policy to the fore and have invigorated 
discussion on a key national issue. This is all to the good for the health of India’s 
democracy and for the prospects of peace and security much farther afield. 
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Of Related Interest 
From Surprise to Reckoning 
The Kargil Review Committee Report 


Pour hundred and seventy-four officers and men of the Indian Armed Forces laid down ther 
lives in Kargil to protect the integrity of the country against an act of war by Pakistan under 
cover of a peace process initiated in Lahore. Many innocent civilians too lost their lives and 
Property, and found their livelihood disrupted, as had tens of thousands earlier through 
years of proxy war. The entire nation united in grief with widows and parents across the land 
to mourn the blood, tears and treasure invested in Kargil. 


The Kargil Revicw Committee was not set up to conduct an inquiry but to examine the 
sequence of events and make recommendations for the future. There are many lessons that 
the armed forces, intelligence agencies, parliament, government, the media and the nation 
as a whole must learn. These have been set out in the Committee’s findings, which should 
stimulate introspection and reflection, leading to purposeful action. 

Apart from the Prologue and Epilogue, the Report consists of fourteen chapters. Chapter 2 
deals with the historical background to Jammu & Kashmir and Indo-Pak conflicts over it, 
the evolution of the Line of Control, Pakistan’s modus operandi and India’s responses. The 
focus of Chapter 3 is on the events leading up to the Kargil conflict. It deals with the Simla 
Agreement, Indo-Pak relations up to the Lahore Declaration and Pakistan’s proxy war in 
Jammu & Kashmir, 


The system of operational management by the Indian Army, a reconstruction of the sequence 
of events leading up to Kargil and the initial response by the Army to contain and repel the 
intrusion are addressed in Chapters 4 and 5. The next three chapters deal with the national 
intelligence framework, the intelligence inputs available up to the Kargil intrusion, and an 
analysis and assessment of the available intelligence. Given the implications of defence 
expenditure for military preparedness and national security, budgetary trends have been 
analysed in Chapter 9. The nuclear factor and its bearing on Kargil is discussed ın Chapter 10. 
The Kargil War brought out in bold relief the role of the electronic and print media in 
creating awareness of such cvents, an issue dealt with in Chapter 11. Could Kargal have been 
avoided? This is the subject of Chapter 12. The findings and recommendations of the 
Committee are contained in Chapters 13 and 14. 

An important document that will interest any serious reader, as also those working in the 
fields of international relations, strategic and defence studies, and history. 

CONTENTS: Prologue: Challenge and Response/1. Appointment, Approach and Method- 
ology/2. Historical Background/3. Review of Events Leading up to Kargil/4. Defence of 
Kargil: Operational Management by the Army/5. Kargil Intrusion Reconstructed/6. Role, 
Functions and Operations of Intelligence Agencies and National Intelligence Pramework/ 
7. Intelligence Inputs on Kargil/8. Analysis of Intelligence Reports and Army’s Response/ 
9. Security Implications of Trends in India’s Defence Expenditure/10. Nuclear Backdrop/ 
11. The Public Dimension/12. Could Kargil Have Been Avoided?/13. Findings/ 
14, Recommendations/Epiloguc/Annexseres/Appensdices 
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International Regimes and World Peace: 
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Ån 


Mainstream International Relations (IR) theory regards international systemic 
anarchy as, more or less, an unquestionable paradigm. But subject to the paradigm 
of international anarchy, liberalism tries to accommodate the Grotian concept of an 
international society, within its discourse. Logically, it also includes the concepts 
of interdependence and coordination, as distinguished from the realist concept of 
ceaseless conflict among the sovereign states constituting the international system. 
The liberal component of IR theory thus assigns international regimes a major role. 
In fostering cooperation and peace among nations it is generally agreed that the 
formation and maintenance of international regimes is difficult, if not impossible, in 
situations characterized by conflict rather than cooperation, or in other words, in 
zero-sum game situations. But the formation of international regimes is supposed 
to be rationally indicated in situations where mutual gains can be optimized, and 
losses minimized through coordination and cooperation, or in other words, in 
situations of variable-sum games of thé Prisoner’s Dilemma type. It is believed that 
an international regime would try to bring about peace and stability among the 
states within its domain; and that a multiplication of such regimes pertaining to 
different aspects of international relations would create multiple loci of international 
stability and world peace. In this way, international regimes are visualized as a 
, durable agency of peace and stability in an anarchical international system.’ 
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Our purpose in this article is to show that such characterization of international 
regimes does not correspond to the reality of international relations; that world 
peace is necessarily a function of the stable equilibrium of the international system; 
and that international regimes, whether of the rational-bargaining or the hegemonic- 
stability variety, cannot be expected to provide a stable equilibrium either within 
themselves or in the international system as a whole. We wish to argue further that 
in an anarchical international system, an international regime must necessarily be 
characterized by coercive hegemony, and that “hegemonic stability” is unattainable 
by a regime in such an international system. There is also no reason to believe that 
the relations ofan international regime with its external environment must necessarily 
be characterized by cooperation, hegemony, and peace. On the contrary, in the 
absence of a global regulatory authority, the relations between an international 
formation, and states, are likely to be characterized by domination and conflict 
rather than harmony and cooperation. We shall conclude by arguing that international 
regimes can play a positive role as an agency of international equilibrium and 
stability, and hence also of world peace, only in a supranationally and democratically 
regulated, rather than an anarchical, international system. 

At the outset we shall try to remove some ambiguities concerning the concepts 
of regime, equilibrium, and stability which seem to characterize much of the discourse 
on international regimes in contemporary IR theory. We shall define an international 
regime as an international system by itself, as well as a subsystem of the wider 
international supersystem. For the sake of conceptual and methodological precision, 
we shall construct a generalized mathematical model of an international regime 
based on the assumptions and postulates of regime analysis in contemporary IR 
theory. We shall then test, logically and empirically, both the bargaining model and 
the hegemonic stability model of international regimes, against this generalized 
mathematical model. In both the cases, we shall treat an international regime as a 
closed system in the first place, and then as an open system with its own input, 
output, and feedback mechanisms. For empirical purposes we shall concentrate on 
the nuclear nonproliferation regime, including the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
(NPT) and the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT). In this way, we try to 
expose the weaknesses of both the major models of an international regime, in the 
context of an anarchical international system, as an agency of stability and peace. 
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International Organiation, vol 3, 1987, pp 491-517; James A Keeley, “Towards a Foucauldian 
analysis of International Relations”, International Organization, vol. 1, 1990, pp 83-105; 
Nayef H Samhart, “International Regimes as a Political Community”, Millennium, vol. 2, 
1997, pp. 349-78; Robert O Keohane, “The Demand for International Regimes”, International 
Organization, vol 36, 1982, pp 325-55; Robert O Keohane, “Reciprocity ın International 
Relation”, International Organization, vol 40, 1986, pp I-27; John G Rugge, “International 
Regimes, Transaction and Change Embedded Liberalism in the post-War Economic Order”, 
International Organization, vol 36, 1982, pp. 379-415. 
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We also argue that an international democratic regulatory authority can be expected 
to create some of the conditions necessary for improving the role of international 
regimes as an agency of world peace. 


International Regime as a System 


In one of the earliest systematic attempts to define an international regime and to 
create a theoretical framework for regime analysis, Ernst B. Haas defined an 
international regime as “norms, rules and procedures agreed to in order to regulate 
an issue area”, and observed that it involved “institutional collaboration on topics 
and issues characterized by complex interdependence—not all kinds of collaboration 
or even multinational arrangements”.? Subsequently, a consensus developed among 
IR theorists on the substance of this definition. As Stephen Krasner summarized: 


Regimes can be defined as sets of implicit or explicit principles, norms, rules and 
decision-making procedures around which actors’ expectations converge in a 
given area of international relations. Principles are beliefs of fact, causation and 
rectitude. Norms are standards of behaviour defined in terms of rights and 
obligations. Rules are specific prescriptions or proscriptions for action. Decision- 
making procedures are prevailing practices for making and implementing collec- 


tive choice? 


In its application to the empirical domain of IR discourse, the Haas-Krasner definition - 
of an international regime, which has been generally accepted by the IR epistemic 
community has proved to be too broad. Susan Strange, for instance, argues that the 
term “regime” used to refer earlier to the political system of a state, generally ina 
pejorative sense; and that its application to international organization is a semantic 
imposition.‘ This argument is of a more substantive nature than may appear at first 
sight. Since the term “regime” is still widely used in IR discourse to denote the 
political system of a state,‘ the question is whether it is legitimate to use it as an 
analytic concept to denote both a national political system and a loose form of 
arrangement among nations. For a national regime includes a central authorify, 
whereas an international regime is, by definition, merely a loose set of rules, norms, 
principles, and decision making procedures voluntarily accepted by sovereign states 


2 Emst B Haas, “Why Collaborate”, pp. 357-405. 

3 Stephen D. Krasner, ed, International Regimes (Ithaca: Cornell Univernty Press, 1983) 

4 Susan Strange, “Cave! Hic Dragones. A Critique of Regime Analysis,” in Krasner cd., 
International Regimes R 

3 See for instance, Joe D Hagan, “Domestic Political Regime. Changes and Third World 
Voting Alignments in the United Nations, 1964—84,” International Organization, vol. 12, 
1986, pp 363-92, Jose Antonio Cheibub, “Political Regimes and the Executive Capacity of 
Governments,” World Politics, vol. 3, 1998, pp. 349-76. 
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on some specific area of international relations. The question becomes even more 
acute when we remember that an international regime need not have a formal organ- 
ization.® 

Early analysts of international regimes included within their discourse such diverse 
international arrangements as European colonialism during the period 1870 to 1914, 
the international “food regime” between 1948 and 1980, the Concert of Europe, 
various international security arrangements, the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), the international monetary regime (IMF and World Bank), the natural 
resources regime, the Mediterranean pollution control regime, etc.” Krasner even 
identified the balance of power system as a regime, creating further confusion by 
adding that ifa balance of power is a perpetually changing one, it cannot be called 
a regime, while if it is a stable one, it is a regime.’ Since then regime analysis has 
encompassed most of the old and new international arrangements and formations, 
including those concerned with military, economic, political, legal, technological 
and environmental issues. From the UN? and the NATO" to the arrangements for 
the protection of the polar bears and the northern seals,'! almost every conceivable 
international arrangement has been brought under the rubric of regime analysis. As 
a matter of fact, there appears to be a growing tendency among scholars to replace 
all such core terms of IR discourse as treaty, agreement, pact, concert, alliance, 
understanding, protocol, program, etc. by the term “regime”. s 

But, admittedly, as Haas has explained, not all types of international collaboration 
or multinational arrangements can be called regimes. He has further clarified, “A 
combination of deductive and inductive procedures is used to explicate the idea of 
a regime .. . . Regime characteristics are deduced from distillation, not established 
empirically.” While this seems to represent the view of the IR epistemic community, 
it is doubtful whether a sufficiently precise and scientific method of “distillation”, 
which is reasonably free from semantic ambiguity and methodological subjectivism, 
has yet been successfully evolved by regime theorists. Therefore, it is imperative to 
attempt a more precise definition of the concept of an international regime, so that 
such a regime can be empirically identrfied and distinguished from other forms of 
collaborative international arrangements and linkages. We propose to do this by 


é Haas, “Why Collaborate”, pp 357—405; Krasner, cd., International Regimes; Young, 
“International Regimes,” pp 331-56 

7 See the papers in Krasner, cd., International Regimes. 

* Ibid, pp. 2-3. 

’ Ernst B Haas, “Regime Decay, Conflict Management, and International Organization”, 
1945-1981,” International Organization, vol 2, 1983, pp. 189-235 

1° John S. Duffield, “International Regimes and Alliance Behaviour Explaining NATO 
Conventional Force Levels,” International Organization, vol. 4, 1992, pp. 819-55 

1! Interm Convention on the Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals, 1957, and subsequent 
protocols, and Agreement on the Conservation of Polar Bears, 1973 Both the Convention and 
the Agreements have been identified by a leading regime theonst as international regimes. See 
Young, “International Regimes”, pp 331-56 
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partially reconstructing Krasner’s generalized model of an international regime 
(Figure 1). 


Figure 1 
Generalized Elementary Regime Model 


b ; b i 
Basic causal variables ——>» REGIMES —— Related behaviour and 
: outcomes 
a 


Path “a” indicates the predominantly conflict-ridden zero-sum situations in inter- 
national relations where regime formation is not possible. Path “b” indicates situa- 
tions which are characterized by complex interdependence, and where cooperative 
positive-sum games are possible. Krasner argues that international regimes are 
formed along path “b”. In his view, regimes are tó be regarded as “intervening 
variables” between two other sets of variables, namely, the “basic causal variables” 
and the “related behaviour and outcomes”."? 

It should be pointed out, first of all, that a regime is not, and can never be, an 
unbounded field of international relations. It is almost always bounded in terms of 
its membership and jurisdiction. Secondly, the somewhat nebulous concept of 
“basic causal variables” should be replaced by that of inputs stimuli. Before the 
formation of a regime, the “basic causal variables”, whatever they may mean, are 
only processes of international relations which impel some states to collaborate on 
some specific issue areas, but once a regime is formed, these act as inputs of the 
bounded field of international relations which is called a regime. Similarly, the 
somewhat imprecise expression, “related behaviour and outcomes” should be replaced 
by the more precise and appropriate term “output” or “response”. It thus turns out 
that an international regime is a particular kind of international system, as illustrated 
in Figure 2. Moreover, as in all open systems, there is feedback between the output 
and the input. 


Figure 2 
International Regime as 2 System 





D Krasner, ed., International Regimes, pp. 2-8 
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R: system = rogime 
X: input = “basic causal vanables” 
Y: output = “related behaviour and outcomes” 
YX: feedback loop between output and input 
Z international system 


On the basis of this reconstructed Krasner model, it is now possible to identify the 
distinctive characteristics of an international regime which distinguish it from other 
kinds of international formations. In the first place, an international arrangement or 
formation cannot be called a regime, because it is not issue-specific and has no 
functional boundaries. As regards jurisdiction and membership, there is no limit, 
and universal membership of an issue-specific international system would not dis- 
qualify it as a regime. But all hitherto existing international regimes have been 
characterized by less than universal membership. For the purposes of analysis, 
therefore, an international regime must be regarded as a subsystem of the inter- 
national system, with an external environment which is both functional and territorial. 

Second, an international regime has a structure, in terms of distribution of capabilities 
among its members, which gives meaning and substance to the process of collabo- 
ration among them as well as the distribution of costs, gains, values or utilities. 
International arrangements, which have no such structural characteristic, such as 
the International Red Cross, the Universal Postal Union, arrangements for the preser- 
vation of polar bears or northern seals, international conventions for the protection 
of human rights or women’s rights, and against racial discrimination, etc., cannot be 
regarded as international regimes. 

Third, an intemational regime, like all other international systems, is characterized 
by both conflict and cooperation, or control and coordination, among its members. 
A necessary condition for the formation and maintenance of an international regime 
is that cooperation must prevail over conflict in the mutual relations of the members 
over the issue area concerned; otherwise the regime would fail. Mainstream IR 
theory assumes that each member will coordinate its behaviour with that of the 
others purely in furtherance of its own national interest, and not due to any com- 
mitment to a moral cause, such as international equilibrium, stability or world peace. 
But irrespective of the motivation of the members, coordination is necessary for the 
success of an international regime. It should also be clear by now that an inter- 
national regime is not identical with a set of norms, rules, and procedures, as sug- 
gested in the Haas-Krasner definition. The correct position is that an international 
regime is a kind of international system, which is formed on the basis of a set of 
norms, rules and procedures voluntarily accepted by the states constituting the 
system in a specific issue area of international relations. 

To say that an international regime is an open system 1s to imply that it necessarily 
interacts with its external environment. It receives inputs from other regimes, states, 
or formations within its subsystem, and propels its output ito the same external 
environment. The sense, magnitude, and direction of its output depend on its own 
inner structural dynamics, as in the case of a state or any other kind of international 
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system.'* But regime theory does not assume that cooperation will necessarily 
prevail over conflict in the relations between an international regime and its external 
environment. As we shall try to show below, the failure to deal with this relationship 
is one of the major weaknesses of contemporary regime theory. 


Regime Theory and World Peace 


In contemporary IR discourse the stability of an international regime has to be ' 
understood in the context of the autonomy of states in an anarchical international 
system. It follows that the only form of stability, relevant to regime theory is based 
on the voluntary collaboration of sovereign states. If a state is coerced into joining 
a regime this goes against both the voluntary character of the collaboration as well 
as the autonomy of the states. Hence, the concept of coercive hegemonic stability, 
which is found in one branch of regime discourse," clearly violates the basic postulates 
of regime theory as well as mainstream IR theory. Otherwise a longlasting global 
empire can also be called an international regime, which ıt certainly is not, since an 
empire negates the autonomy of its constituent units as well as the idea of volun- 
tary collaboration among them. Moreover, states, which have been coerced, would 
work as forces of destabilization whenever the opportunity arises. Hence, any form 
of coercive hegemony necessarily generates instability within the regime, at least in 
the long run. 

In other words, stability of an international regime is inextricably linked with its 
equilibrium. In fact, it refers to the stable equilibrium of an international regime or 
any other international system. If a system which is displaced from a state of rest 
(equilibrium) tends to come back to the initial state after some time, it is said to be in 
stable equilibrium. On the other hand, if it continues to move away from its initial 
state of rest, it is said to be in unstable equilibrium. In the context of international 
relations, Hans J. Morgenthau correctly observes that equilibrium “signifies stability 
within a system composed of a number of autonomous forces”.'* He defines equilibrium 
as balance, and observes that in the absence of equilibrium one constituent element 
of the international system “will gain ascendancy over the others, encroach upon 
their interests or rights, and may ultimately destroy them”.'’ He rightly implies that 


M Jayantanuja Bandyopadhyaya and Amıtava Mukherjee, “Structural Dynamics of a National 
Foreign Policy System: A Generalized Mathematical Model”, Proceedings of the Forty-first 
Annual Meeting of the International Society for the Systems Sciences (Seoul), Lows Ville, KY, 
1997. 

8 Robert Gilpin, The Political Economy of International Relations (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1987); Stephen Haggard and Beth E. Simmons, “Theories of International 
Regimes”, International Organization, vol 3, 1987, pp. 491-517, David Snidal, “The Limıts of 
Hegemonic Stability Theory”, International Organization”, vol. 4, 1985, pp. 579-614. 

* Haas J Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations.. The Struggle for Power and Peace (New 
York. Alfred A. Knoff, 1960), p. 168. 

7 Ibid., p. 169. 
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there will be no true equilibrium in an imperialistic or otherwise hegemonic inter- 
national system, since all the units constituting such a system will not be autonomous. 

So far as an international regime is concerned, its stable equilibrium may be 
defined as a set of variable values or utilities which, once attained, does not 
automatically set change-producing forces into motion. In other words, the state 
of rest of an international regime is such that no member of the regime has a propensity 
to upset the distribution of values or utilities. Needlegs to say, such a stable equilibrium 
implies the optimization of costs and utility gains by each member of the regime 
consistent with the structural distribution of capabilities within the regime. It also 
allows “free riding” for some relatively incapable members. In the absence of a 
stable equilibrium forces will operate within an international regime for upsetting 
the given distribution of values, and may threaten the existence of the regime itself. 

Stability is desirable because it signifies the taming of conflict and the viability of 
collaborative international linkages, or in other words, because it minimizes relations 
of control and maximizes relations of coordination within its functional and spatial 
boundaries and thereby contributes to the growth of world peace. World peace 
thus turns out to be a function of the stable equilibrium. With the multiplication of 
regimes around an ever-increasing number of issue areas, peace may be expected to 
encompass the entire range of international relations. It should be remembered, 
however, that each regime is a subsystem of the supersystem of international 
relations, and 1s therefore subject to interaction with its external environment, which 
consists of other regimes, non-regime formations, and states. Whether a regime 
could be regarded as an agency of world peace would therefore depend on its internal 
and external performance in terms of the stability and equilibrium of the international 
system as a whole. 

To explore this, we shall construct a generalized mathematical model of an inter- 
national regime, on the basis of the prevailing assumptions of contemporary regime 
theory. We shall then attempt an evaluation of the two major models of an international 
regime, namely the rational bargaining model and the hegemonic stability model, 
with reference to this model. Our model will first assume the regime to be a closed 
international system. We shall next extend the model to include interactions between 
a regime and its external environment. 


A Generalized Regime Model 


We start with the assumption that an international regime is a set of sovereign 
states. 
Or 


R=regime= {r,,1,,..., 0} 


We assume that the relations among this set of sovereign states consist of both 
coordination (cooperation) and control (conflict) Hence we have: 
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B = coordination 

(3) = control 

k,(B) =coordination among members of R 
k,(0) =control among members of R 


We further assume, as 1s done by regime theorists generally, that although there are 
several different process elements and issue areas in the relations among members 
of R, for instance, political, economic, security, cultural, technological, environmental, 
etc., they are coordinating their relations within the regime in only one specific 
issue area which, on account of its particular relevance to the theme of the present 
article, we assume to be security, or 


S = specific issue area = security 


Since the states constituting the international regime admittedly form the regime in 
order to distribute among themselves goods, values and utilities according to 
agreed norms, rules and procedures, we assume a certain given quantity of good or 
value which is available for distribution, or: 


C=common good (value) available to members of R 


We assume that the goal ofan international regime is world peace, which in tum is 
contingent upon the stable equilibrium of the regime. As a matter of fact, as we have 
noted before, intra-regime peace is the automatic and inevitable outcome of the 
stable equilibrium of regime. All the members of the regime are satisfied with the 
attained distribution of values. Thus we have the further notations: 


P(S) = peace 

Q = equilibrium 

T = stability 

R&S) = equilibrium forR 


RS) = stability for R 

Q,(S) = estimated value of equilibrium for S of R 
T(S) = estimated value of stability for S of R 
X, = coalition coefficient for R 


It will be readily seen that: 


X, =(k,(B) —k, (8) Vk, (B) which tends to 1 when k,(8) tends to O and X,, therefore, is 
a strictly increasing function. 


Finally, since an international regime is a large system characterized by a high 
degree of complexity, we introduce an additional notation to accommodate this 
complexity within our model. Hence 


a =complexity (>1.0) 
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) 
The problem of optimizing world peace through regimes can then be formulated in 
the form of the following equation: 


P, (S) = {y(R(S), k,(B), k,(8), RYS), RS))}* (1) 
Subject to 

E,R(S)=C (2) 

Z, k,(B) 2 Dk) (3) 

Z, RXS) < Q,(8) (4) 

Z, RS) $T,(S) (5) 


The non-linear objective function P, (S) (1) is to maximize the world peace goal of an 
international regime depending on the stable equilibrium of the regime. Constraint 
equation (2) guarantees that the sum of values (in this case, security) for members 
of the regime R is always equal to the available good value C. Constraint equation 
(3) ensures that the coordination among members of R is always greater than or 
equal to the control among them for fulfilment of global peace. Constraint equations 
(4) and (5) assure that the sum of values of equilibrium and stability for members of 
R satisfy the estimated value of coordination and control for R for specific issue S 
respectively. The values of k,(B) is assumed to be above 0.5 which we consider to 
be the threshold value and those of k,(@) 1s below 0.5 for all members of R. The 
complexity of the model depends on the value of a and its value is always taken to 
be above 1.0. The value of a should be 2.0 for the sake of simplicity of the problem. 
(The solution of equation (1), subject to constraint equations (2){5), is given in 
Appendix J). 

The validity of equation (1) is dependent on the satisfaction of the constraint 
equations (2){5), and it is therefore necessary to clarify the empirical implications 
of the constraint equations, particularly because our evaluation of the two major 
models of regimes would centre around the logical and empirical validation of these 
constraint equations. 

We take a simple example to explain the model. We assume that the regime R has, 
say, four members: r,, r, r, and r,. We also assume that the value or utility of the 
distributable good C, is given according to agreed norms, rules, and procedures. 
This value is taken as 100.0. The estimated values for both equilibrium and stability 
are assumed to be suitably large positive numbers, say 1000.0. The model evaluates 
the values ofr, r, r, and r, and RYS) and R1(S) for all members of R. The problém 
is solved by using Lagrangean relaxation and subgradient heuristic technique (for 
details see Appendix I). The Lagrangean relaxation can be written as 


L=P (S) +A, Œ RS)- O) +h, ERAS) - Q) 
+7, (2, R(S)- T(S) ; (6) 


subject to the constraint equation (3) and A,, H,, and n, 18 called Lagrangean 
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multipliers. By solving the equation (6) using subgradient heuristic technique (for 
details see Appendix I), we obtain values oft, t, T, and r, and R&S) and R7(S) for 
all members of R. The values ofr, r, r, and r, are 20.0, 30.0, 22.0, and 28.0 respec- 
tively. The values of RYS) and R7(S) are also obtained from these solutions and 
they are, say, RAS) = {200.0, 300.0, 215.0, 285.0} and RY(S) = {200.0, 300.0, 215.0, 
285.0}. It is evident that global peace is achieved when the values ofr, r, r, andr, 
and those of RXS) and R7(S) for all members of R become optimal by satisfying the 
constraint equations. i 


Rational Bargaining Model 


The rational bargaining mode! of international regimes is based on several assump- 
tions. First, it assumes, like mainstream IR theory in general that the international 
system is anarchical in which sovereign states bargain with one another for the 
optimization of their respective shares ofa given good or value. Second, it assumes 
that the structure of the international system in which the regime comes into 
existence is symmetrical with regard to the distribution of capabilities. To put it 
differently, if the international system is asymmetrical with regard to the distribu- 
tion of capabilities, such asymmetry would not in any way affect the process of 
bargaining or its outcome. The model assumes that the bargaining parties would be 
interchangeable without affecting the outcome. Third, all the states forming the 
regime are assumed to be rational bargainers who are guided exclusively by the 
consideration of the optimization of their respective national interests, rather than 
by idealistic objectives such as the promotion of world peace. The rationality of the 
bargaining states is remforced by the possession of complete information by each 
state regarding the total quantity of values available, the capability of each of the 
other bargaining states, and all other variables involved in the bargaining process. 
With the help of sich information, the bargaining states are expected to be able to 
arnve at a situation which is conducive to equilibrium. Finally, it is assumed that the 
entire process of bargaining is voluntary, no coercion being exercised by any state 
over another at any stage of the bargaining process. The absence of coercion is, of 
course, implicit in the definition of voluntary cooperation, but needs to be specifi- 
cally stated in view of the dynamics of international regimes to be discussed below. 

Based on these assumptions, the rational bargaining model of regimes is only an 
extension to international negotiation of the game theory model developed earlier 
in economics by Vilfredo Pareto, Von Neumann-Morgenstern (VNM) and J.F Nash." 
Although the goods to be shared in international relations, such as power and 
security, are somewhat different from purely economic goods, the rational bargaining 
of international regimes is virtually a replica of the bargaining model developed 


8 J Von Neumann and O Morgenstern, The Theory of Games and Economics Behaviour 
(Princeton Pnnceton University Press, 1944), JF Nash, “Two-person Cooperative Games”, 
Econometrica, 1953 
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earlier in economics.'? We shall therefore briefly discuss the Pareto- VNM-Nash 
model to highlight the strengths and weaknesses of the rational bargaining model 
of international regimes. 

According to the well-known Pareto-optimality criterion any change in the distri- 
bution of goods (anything which has value or utility) which makes at least one 
person better-off and none worse-off is a change for the better in terms of public 
welfare. In the conventional diagram of rational bargaining, this criterion signifies a 
broad “northeastern frontier” within which bargaining must take place. Von Neumann 
and O. Morgenstern have reduced the area of the north-east frontier to a narrower 
“negotiating set” by introducing the concept of the “security level” of each bargaining’ 
party. Suppose state A can get utility v, On its own, without coordinating with state 
B In that case A will not accept a payoff pair (u,, up) where u< V, Y, is A’s secunty 
level below which ıt will not negotiate. This negotiating set is also called the VNM 
solution set. : 

However, even the VNM solution set does not identify a particular solution for 
the rational bargaining game between state A and state B. Such a solution is offered 
by J.F. Nash, through a further refinement of the Pareto- VNM approach. As Nash 
argues that a bargaining game between A and B takes place on the assumption of 
a status quo point of utility for each player which he will retain even in the absence 
of any negotiation; no non-cooperative moves on the part of A would succeed in 
reducing the utility of B and vice-versa below this point. Assuming the status quo 
payoffs for A and B to be S, and S, respectively, these must be equal to v, and v, 
in a cooperative bargaining game. Nash assumes an arbitrator who will decide 
upon the optimal solution on the basis of a formula. For any point (u,, u,) in the 
payoff space of the negotiating set, we have to consider the quantity (u, — S,) 
(up ~ Sp), that 1s, the product of A’s and B’s increments of utility measured from the 
status quo, that is to say, their respective utility gains. Next we find the (u a? Up) Pair 
in the payoff area of the negotiating set, subject to the condition that u,2S,,u,2 
Sp. The optimal solution of the bargaining game, according to Nash, is that allocation 
of the distributable good which yields the maximum utility-gains product calculated 
in this manner. 

From the viewpoint of international regimes, a major methodological weakness 
of the Pareto-VNM-Nash solution is that it applies only to a two-person game 
situation, the optimal bargaining outcome in an n-person game situation being 
relatively indeterminate. Since international regimes generally have a large member- 
ship, the neat solution of the rational bargaining model is, generally speaking, 
empincally irrelevant to the bargaining process among the members of such regimes. 


’ For the application of the Pareto-VNM-Nash model of bargaining in International Relations 
Theory, see Oran R Young, ed, Bargaining: Formal Theories of Negotiation, Part 1 (Urbana 
University of Illinois Press, 1975); James K. Seberius, ‘Negotiating Anthmetic Adding and 
Subtracting Issues and Parties,” International Organization, vol 2, 1982, pp 281-316, Hamson 
Wagner, “The Theory of Games and the Problem of International Cooperation,” American 
Political Science Review, vol 70, 1983, pp 330-46, Duncan Snidel, “The Game Theory of 
International Politics,” World Politics, vol 38, 1985, pp 25-57 
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A more damaging weakness of the rational bargaining model 1s that it assumes 
the international system to be symmetrical in its structure, so that each state has the 
game bargaining capability, and is interchangeable with any other state without 
affecting the outcome of the bargaining process. The assumption of structural 
symmetry also means that a state with a high level of security has the same marginal 
utility for security as a state with a low or zero level of security. This is so contra- 
dictory to the reality of the international system and regimes that it becomes virtually 
ineffective as a tool for the analysis of international regimes. Since every component, 
state of regime is supposed to exercise its power to promote its own national interest, 
structural hegemony, coercion, and a tendency towards disequilibrium in the distri- 
bution of values would be the natural outcome of bargaining within an asymmetric 
international regime. 

Although acute asymmetry is a central characteristic of almost all contemporary 
international regimes, we shall take the examples of the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty and Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty to illustrate the irrelevance of the 
rational bargaining model. When the NPT was signed in 1968, it had fifty-nine 
signatories, of which only three nuclear-weapon states, namely, the USA, UK and 
USSR, were the members of the treaty. Although China was then a nuclear-weapon 
state, the USA recognized only Formosa, which became a signatory instead of 
China. The only other nuclear power, France, abstained on the ground that it was in 
favour of complete nuclear disarmament and the destruction of all nuclear stock- 
piles. Of the remaining fifty-six signatories, few had either any capability or poten- 
tiality for the manufacture of nuclear weapons (the list does not include Japan, 
Germany, India, Pakistan, South Africa or Israel). By 1995, when NPT was extended 
indefinitely, the signatories included not only the five nuclear powers, namely 
USA, Russia, UK, France and China, but also a few nuclear-capable states covered 
by the US nuclear umbrella, namely Canada, Japan, Germany and Australia (see 
Appendix IM). South Africa, India, Pakistan, and Israel, which had become nuclear 
capable by then, were not parties to the treaty. In 1995, and even after the accession 
of Oman in 1997, the great majority of the 187 members of the NPT were small Asian, 
African, and Latin American states without even potential nuclear-weapons 
capability, about thirty-five of them having a population of less than one million. 

The point we are trying to make is that there has never been any possibility of 
rational bargaining among states on a voluntary basis in the formation or maintenance 
of the NPT regime. The original treaty, the draft for which was jointly presented to 
the UN General Assembly by the USA, UK and the Soviet Union, was aimed at 
maintaining the global nuclear balance of terror between the NATO and WTO 
blocs, for which nuclear nonproliferation was a necessary condition.” With the 


By the mid-1960s, panty of nuclear weapons had been established between the USA and the 
USSR The logic of nuclear deterrence required the existence of only two nuclear players, and the 
absence of any other Since the USA and the Soviet Union controlled the NATO and the WTO 
respectively, the NPT sought to achieve the stabilizanon of a two-player situation, in face of 
the limited Chinese nuclear potential at the time 
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disintegration of the USSR and the resulting disappearance of bipolarity in intema- 
tional relations, the five nuclear states appear to have converted themselves into a 
concert”! for maintaining their collective hegemony over the international system, 
and are using the NPT regime as an instrument for this purpose. The large number 
of other signatories, most of which are insignificant in terms of territory, population, 
economic power or nuclear potential, seem to have been inducted into the regime 
merely to impart legitimacy to what is essentially a hegemonic enterprise of the five 
nuclear states. The promise of these states not to proliferate nuclear weapons is at 
best notional, and has probably been induced by extra-regime fears or favours, or 
simple indifference. In any case, as Michael Bacharach has rightly demonstrated, 
the Nash solution to bargaining between rich and poor players would not only 
preserve existing inequalities but even aggravate them.” The same would be true of 
bargaining between strong and weak nations for security. 

All these contradictions of the rational bargaining model are to be equally found 
in the CTBT regime, which aims to supplement the NPT. For, most of the 137 states 
which had signed (but not ratified) the CTBT by the end of 1996 are actually and 
potentially incapable of manufacturing and testing nuclear weapons. Forty-four 
states have nuclear reactors (Appendix IV), and the ratification of the treaty by all 
of them is necessary for its coming into force. However, not all of them possess 
nuclear-weapon capability. Besides, the treaty does not in fact seriously restrict the 
vertical proliferation of nuclear weapons on the part of the existing nuclear-weapon , 
states, because computer simulation can now provide all the data necessary for 
qualitative “improvement” of all kinds of nuclear weapons. 

So on both theoretical and empirical grounds, the rational bargaining model of 
international regimes fails to satisfy the constramt equations noted in the generalized 
analytical model. Constraint equation (1) is not satisfied, because of the grossly 
unequal distribution of security among the elements of R(S), that is, the members of 
the regime. Constraint equation (2) is not satisfied, because the total value of 
security distributed among members of the regime 1s not equal to the maximum 
possible security available to them. Constraint equation (3) is not satisfied because 
control is greater than coordination among members of the regime. Hence, equations 
(4) and (5) are also not satisfied. The rational bargaining model cannot therefore be 
expected to achieve equilibrium and stability, and be an agency of world peace. 

Two alternative solutions are theoretically possible. The first is offered by the 
hegemonic stability model of regimes, which is more realistic than the rational 
bargaining model insofar‘as it takes account of the essentially asymmetric structure 
of the international system. The other alternative is the presence of an arbitrator as 
assumed in the Nash solution of the rational bargaining model. 


7! Robert Jerwis, “From Balance to Concert A Study of International Secunty Cooperation,” 
World Politics, vol 1, 1985, pp 58-79 

2 Michael Bacharach, Economics and the Theory of Games (London Macmillan, 1976), 
pp. 100-105." 
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Against the case for an arbitrator in the Nash solution it can be argued that since 
all the actors are rational in their behaviour, the optimal bargaining outcome will 
emerge automatically even in the absence of an arbitrator or regulatory authority. 
But in reality, since rational behaviour is not expected in anarchical and asymmetric 
international system, distribution of values which produces equilibrium within an 
international system has to be ruled out. The only way equilibrium, stability and 
peace within an international regime can be expected to be achieved is through the 
intervention of the impartial arbitrator that Nash is talking about. We shall develop 
this point further after critically examining the hegemonic stability model in the 
following section. 


Hegemonk Stability Model 


The hegemonic stability model was first developed by Charles Kindleberger with 
reference to international political economy, although he used the standard political 
term “leadership” instead of the Gramscian concept of hegemony.” It was Robert 
Keohane who first used the expression “hegemonic stability” with reference to 
international economic regimes.™ Other writers, including John Ruggie® and Robert 
Gilpin® have also contributed to the development of the hegemonic stability model 
with reference to the economic relations. In this context, the theory of hegemonic 
stability means, as Robert Keohane has explained, that “hegemonic structures of 
power, dominated by a single country, are most conducive to the development of 
strong international regimes whose rules are relatively precise and well observed... 
the decline of hegemonic structures of power can be expected to presage a decline 
in the strength of the corresponding international economic regime,” because only 
a strong hegemon can establish and maintain the rules, norms, and procedures 
which go into the making of an international regime.” 

In the context of political economy, the hegemonic stability model assumes a free 
market (and free international trade) to be a collective or public good available to an 
international regime.” The concept of a collective or public good has been borrowed 
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from welfare economics and is defined here as a good (anything which has utility) 
the consumption of which by one member of a regime does not reduce the amount 
available to the other members.” The hegemon has the responsibility to guarantee 
the optimal distribution of this public good among the members of the regime in the 
form of an open market. Its own economic power, dynamism, and growth serves as 
an example for other members of the regime, strengthens their faith in a market 
economy, and ensures the accelerated economic development of the regime as a 
whole. As Robert Gilpin has argued, “This role of the hegemon in the global process 
of economic growth is a cement that helps hold the system together, when this 
growth declines, centrifugal forces increasingly manifest themselves.” 

Exponents of the hegemonic stability model have generally used the example of 
the British Empire (from the end of the Napoleonic Wars to the beginning of the 
First World War) in promoting free international trade, to illustrate the efficacy of 
the hegemonic stability of international regimes. Kindleberger, for instance, has 
argued that Britain’s own rapid economic development, the acceptance of “liberal 
ideals” by the major economic powers, and the recognized benefits of free trade led 
to the general lowering of tariff barriers and the opening of borders to the world 
market. The other example of a successful international regime used by leading 
regime theorists is that of the “liberal” international economic order brought into 
existence by the USA after the Second World War. It is argued that the GATT, the 
Bretton Woods system of international economic management, including the IMF 
and the World Bank and the leadershrp of the US dollar in international currency 
regulation have initiated a stable international economic regime; and that US 
hegemony has been the prime mover of this free-market and free-trade oriented 
international economic system.?! i 

With regard to the issue area of power, the models were first used by Robert 
Keohane and Joseph Nye who, while depending primarily on the model of trade 
regimes developed earlier by Kindleberger, Ruggie, Gilpin and others, tried to integrate 
it into their theory of “complex interdependence”. They argued that since IR involved 
complete interdependence, the determination of the rules of the game by a strong 
hegemon could alone ensure the optimal distribution of power within the international 
system, and hence also its stability. They also linked the success and failure of 
regimes to the waxing and waning of the power of the hegemon.” This shift from 
free trade to power as the public good does not alter the basic characteristics and 
assumptions of the hegemonic stability model. As Stephen Haggard and Beth E. 
Simmons have rightly observed: “The theory of hegemonic stability offers the most 
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parsimonious and widely employed explanation of regime dynamics; it links regime 
creation and maintenance to a dominant power’s existence and the weakening of 
regimes to a waning hegemon.”* 

A few regime theorists of the realist genre, including Robert Gilpin, argue that the 
promotion and maintenance of the regime by the hegemon involves a necessary 
clement of coercion.» This view is not only peripheral to mainstream regime analysis, 
but in fact contradicts the assumption of voluntary cooperation among the members 
on which mainstream regime theory is based, and without which neither equilibrium 
nor stability of the system would be possible. Voluntary cooperation, in the 
hegemonic stability model, is not however, cooperation among equals. In the first 
place, the hegemony of a powerful state is supposed to be considered legitimate by 
the other members of the regime on account of its status and prestige in the interna- 
tional system as well as its ideology.” Second, the hegemon is supposed to play a 
benevolent role in the formation and maintenance of international regimes. Because 
of its primary concern for the stability of the international system, the hegemon 
supplies a public good to all the members of the regime in a manner which often 
makes the costs incurred by it greater than the benefits derived from the regime, and 
thus allows “free-riders” to exploit it.* 

The hegemonic stability model has been criticized on several grounds, both 
theoretical and empirical. For instance, the concept of public good, which is central 
to the theory, has been questioned on the ground that it is in fact not freely available 
to all members of an international regime.” The supposedly benevolent role of the 
hegemon has been questioned because of the fact that it appropriates dispropor- 
tionately large benefits from the regime and is often itself the free-rider.™ It has also 
been pointed out that the less powerful member states are often made to observe 
the norms, rules, and procedures laid down by the hegemon through extra-regime 
threats and incentives.” The presence of a powerful hegemon as a necessary 
condition has been reyected, and it has been argued that the absence of such a 
hegemon may in fact be more conducive to the formation and stability of inter- 
national regimes.” The validity of Pax Britannica and Pax Americana models has 
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been seriously questioned.“ The hegemonic stability model has been compared to 
an imperial international system, rather than a system which is based on the volun- 
tary cooperation of the members in the sharing of a public good.” Finally, it has 
been argued that the hegemonic stability model is as much an attempt at the ex post 
facto rationalization of US hegemony after the Second World War, as the product of 
anxiety for the apparent decline of US hegemony in recent decades.” Briefly, we 
shall try to show how most of these criticisms are also valid with regard to the NPT 
and the CTBT at the empirical level. 


The NPT Regime 


While the pie ot the NPT as an international security regime is hegemonic, the 
history of its formation clearly shows that no single hegemon has been responsible 
either for the creation of its norms, rules, and procedures or for the distribution of 
security among its members. A draft of the NPT was jointly moved in the UN by the 
USA, UK, and the USSR in 1968. In spite of considerable opposition from many 
non-nuclear weapon (NNW) states, it was hurriedly approved by the UN General 
Assembly. Although China had become a nuclear weapon power by then, Formosa 
was recognized as the real China by the Westem countries and occupied the perma- 
nent seat in the Security Council. Mainland China therefore remained outside the 
NPT regime and did not join it until 1992. The only other nuclear weapon state, 
France, abstained from voting and did not sign the NPT until 1992. The UK being a 
close weaker ally of the USA, hegemony over the NPT regime was exercised in 
reality by a condominium of the two Super Powers, which were otherwise in mortal 
ideological and strategic conflict with each other. Since the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union and the entry of China and France into the NPT, the hegemony within 
the security regime has been exercised by an oligarchy of the nuclear-weapon 
(NW) states, which are also permanent members of the Security Council, rather 
than a single hegemon Although Russia is in serious economic and political diffi- 
culties, the UK and France are members of NATO, China is dependent on the USA 
and its allies for capital and technology, and therefore, effective challenge to US 
power within the NPT has tended to decline, it would still be incorrect to say that a 
single powerful hegemon has been responsible for either the formation or the main- 
tenance of the NPT. It is equally clear that ideological consensus within the oligar- 
chy of NW states exercising hegemony over the NPT regime has not been a necessary 
condition for the formation and maintenance of this security regime. 

Another serious weakness of the NPT is that the norms, rules, and procedures 
for the distribution of security by the hegemons within the regime are based on the 
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principle of negative discrimination against the NNW states. The primary manifes- 
tation of such negative discrimination is to be found in the rigid definition of a NW 
state given in Article 9(3) of the NPT. This article defines a nuclear weapon state as 
one which had exploded a nuclear weapon or other nuclear devices prior to 1 January 
1967. In this way, it seals the NW status of the pre-1968 oligarchy of five nuclear 
powers, as well as the NNW status of all the other states in the international 
system. It is on account of this arbitrary definition that the hegemons of the NPT 
regime refused to recognize India and Pakistan as NW states even after the explo- 
sion of nuclear devices by India and Pakistan in May 1998. It is also for this reason 
that Israel and North Korea, which admittedly have considerable nuclear weapon 
capability, have never been recognized as NW states. 

The NPT regime enforces the principle of negative discrimination equally in its 
operational aspect. Article 1 lays down the rules for the NW states when it says: 


Each nuclear-weapon State party to the treaty undertakes not to transfer to any 
recipient whatsoever nuclear weapons or other nuclear devices directly or indi- 
rectly; and not in any way to assist, encourage or induce any non-nuclear- 
weapon State to manufacture or otherwise acquire nuclear weapons or other 
nuclear explosive devices, or control over such weapons or explosive devices. 


Article 2 lays down the rules for the NNW states in the following words: 


Each non-nuclear weapon State party to the treaty undertakes not to receive the 
transfer from any transferor whatsoever of nuclear weapons or explosive de- 
vices directly or indirectly; not to manufacture or otherwise acquire nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear devices; and not to seek or receive any assistance in 
the manufacture of nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive devices. 


But while the hegemony of the five NW states as well as the subordinate status of 
all the other states in the international system are perpetuated by these two Articles, 

, nothing is said about either the existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons in the hands 
of the NW states or the further quantitative and qualitative development of nuclear 
weapons by them. 

In practice, moreover, the nuclear hegemons have been able to flout the rules laid 
down by these two Articles to clandestinely promote selective nuclear proliferation 
in their own strategic interests. For instance, there is indisputable evidence to show 
that China has transferred decisive nuclear technology, and at least eleven ballistic 
missiles capable of carrying nuclear warheads clandestinely (even while issuing 
formal denials) to Pakistan from the early 1980s onwards.“ In fact, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Pakistan, while making a brief statement about the nuclear explosions on 28 


u For details see Michael Klare, Rogue States and Nuclear Outlaws America’s Search for a 
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May 1998, expressed his gratitude to China for the valuable assistance rendered by 
the latter to Pakistan’s nuclear weapons programme.” 

At the same time, nothing in Articles 1 and 2 prohibit the NW states from using 
the territories of NNW states for the establishment and maintenance of nuclear 
weapon bases. The USA, for instance, can freely maintain and use its numerous 
bases in several NNW states, but the latter have no right to use their own territories 
for the manufacture, acquisition or deployment of nuclear weapons for their de- 
fence. It should, of course, be noted in this connection that at the 1995 conference 
which indefinitely extended the NPT, China expressed the opinion that the NW 
states which have deployed nuclear weapons outside their own territories should 
withdraw all those weapons to their own territories.“ But since China did not even 
make any forma! proposal to amend the NPT in this regard, this statement must be 
regarded as merely a rhetorical gesture. 

Article 3 of the NPT deals with procedural matters. It lays down that all NNW 
member-states of the regime must accept the safeguard system of International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) for inspection and verification of all sources of 
nuclear energy irrespective of whether these are related to nuclear weapons or 
peaceful nuclear activities. But nothing is said about IAEA safeguards for their 
plants producing peaceful nuclear energy, but not for their nuclear weapon plants 
and establishments. They are thus free, under the NPT, to pursue their own nuclear 
weapon programme without any international control. 

Articles 4 and 5 make some nondiscnminatory gestures towards the NNW states 
with regard to the sharing of the benefits of nuclear technology developed by the 
NW states for peaceful purposes. Article 4 allows all members of the regime to 
develop research, production, and use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
“without discrimination and in conformity with Articles 1 and 2”. Article 5 allows 
the NW states to transfer knowledge obtained from their “peaceful applications of 
nuclear explosion” to the NNW states, subject to international or bilateral agree- 
ments and under [AFA safeguards. But NNW states will have to pay the NW states 
for such services. Neither of these two Articles makes it obligatory for the NW 
states to transfer such knowledge to the NNW states, leaving it entirely to the 
satisfaction and discretion of each NW state. Hence, the nondiscriminatory charac- 
ter of Articles 4 and 5 is more apparent than real. In reality, these two Articles tend 
to perpetuate the monopoly of nuclear technology enjoyed by the NW states and 
in no way affect the principle of negative discrimination embodied in the NPT 
regime. 
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At first sight, Article 6 may appear to impose some obligations on the five NW 
states to end their monopoly of nuclear weapons in some distant future. For it makes 
a sweeping general statement: 


Each of the parties to the treaty undertakes to pursue negotiations in good faith 
on effective measures relating to the cessation of the nuclear arms race at an 
early date and to nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament under strict and effective international control. 


But a close look leads one to believe that it is designed to perpetuate the monopoly 
of the NW states over nuclear weapons. The obligation vested in “each of the 
parties” to pursue negotiations for “nuclear disarmament” is without any opera- 
tional significance. The expression “effective measures relating to the cessation of 
the nuclear arms race at an early date” has no precise meaning, no legal signific- 
ance, and no binding effect on the NW states. Finally, by linking the proposed 
negotiations to a future treaty on general and complete disarmament, the NW 
hegemons have deliberately diluted the objective so much as to shelve the specific 
task of nuclear disarmament effectively for the foreseeable future. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the NW states have not responded positively so far to the 
demands of some NNW states to convene an international conference for adopting 
a time-bound programme of nuclear disarmament. ; : 

It is true, of course, that the USA and the USSR (Russia) have taken some 
bilateral steps to reduce the number of some of their strategic nuclear missiles. By 
the INF Treaty of 1987 between the two Super Powers, ground-launched ballistic 
missiles and cruise missiles with ranges from 550 to 5,500 km were removed from 
Europe. But this actually amounted to removing only unnecessary nuclear weap- 
onry from Europe, for European security on both sides could be adequately safe- 
guarded by ICBMs, SLBMs, and shorter-range ballistic missiles. The START I and 
START I treatise were signed by the USA and Russian 1991 and 1993 respectively 
in the context of their changed threat perceptions after the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union, and proposed a phased reduction of their strategic nuclear weapons. 
STARTI, which came into force in 1994 and has a proposed span of seven years, is 
still in the process of implementation. START IL which was ratified by the US 
Senate only in 1996, met with considerable political opposition in Russia, and was 
ratified by the Russian parliament along with the CTBT in April 2000. By the US- 
Russia Protocol of 1997, its implementation has been extended to 2007. At the end 
- of December 1998, Russia deployed 10 new Topol-M strategic nuclear missiles, each 
with a range of over 10,000 km and 40 more of these are expected to be deployed by 
the end of the year 2000. The US nuclear stockpile has changed little since the end 
of the Cold War. In fact, it was upgrading its 6,000 nuclear warheads plus the 4,000 
pits or triggers in reserve. The less said about the future START IIL, proposed at 
Helsinki in 1997, the better it is. 

But what is more significant in the present context is the fact that even if these 
agreements are fully implemented, they would still leave both the countnes with 
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enough deployed and undeployed warheads to destroy the whole world many 
times over. START I and START II do not contain provisions for general nuclear 
disarmament and are not conceived as steps in that direction. In any case, these 
bilateral agreements have not made any difference to the relative status of the NW 
and the NNW states within the NPT regime. At the NPT summit held in Apri May 
2000, the NNW states criticized the five NW states—USA, UK Russia, France and 
China—for not taking any step towards nuclear disarmament since the NPT was 
indefinitely extended five years ago. The joint declaration by the five NW states on 
2 May 2000, to eliminate their nuclear stockpiles without indicating any time-frame 
was only a hollow diplomatic gesture. 

We are thus led inevitably to two basic questions regarding the NPT as an 
international security regime: (a) whether the cooperation between the NW and 
NNW states within the regime is voluntary or coercive; and (b) whether the role of 
the NW hegemon within the regime is benevolent of self-aggrandizing. 


Nature of NW-NNW Cooperation 


With regard to the nature of hegemony exercised by the NW states over the NNW 
states it is necessary to makes a distinction between the potentially nuclear-ca- 
pable NNW states and the large number of smaller and weaker states without any 
such potential capability. As regards the first group of states, Morton A. Kaplan, in 
a perceptive article, had raised the question as to why other powerful states should 
accept a US-Soviet “condominium”. “What right does either the United States or 
the Soviet Union have to such a role, apart from the present possession of massive 
nuclear systems”, he asked, “that would not pertain equally to Great Britain, France, 
West Germany, India, Japan or Communist China?™” Of these five states, only 
Britain was among the first fifty-nine signatories of the NPT. Later on, France and 
China joined as nuclear weapon hegemons. But the point, which apparently Kaplan 
missed was that the security of Britain, France, and West Germany (as in fact that of 
most other states in Western Europe and North America) was dependent not on the 
NPT regime, but on the external and overlapping security regime of NATO. Simi- 
larly, Japan’s security was guaranteed by the extra-NPT security pact with USA. In 
Kaplan’s list, India was the only state, which neither possessed nuclear weapons at 
that time, nor was a member of any security regime; and ıt refused to sign the NPT. 

We are thus léft with the problem of the “voluntary” acceptance of the hege- 
mony of the NW states by the great majority of member-states of the NPT which are 
small, weak and not nuclear-capable. Incidentally, these include all the thirty-five 
odd UN members with a population of less than one million. As we have already 
indicated, the question of nuclear proliferation is practically irrelevant for most if 
not all of them. Hence, to put a signature on the dotted line at the instance of a 
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Super Power on such an irrelevant issue was a matter of mere courtesy and formal- 
ity for them. Besides, the NPT initiative at the height of the Cold War had such an 
irresistible impact on international political opinion, that most states, particularly 
the small or weak ones, had very little option but to sign it. As Kaplan rightly 
observed: 


To argue against the treaty appears equivalent to arguing against motherhood, 
beauty, justice and peace. Even those nations, which apparently are opposed to 
the NPT, with the exception of Communist China, hide their objections behind a 
smokescreen of verbal support either for the treaty or for the ideas behind it. No 
doubt a poll taken among the Mafia, the peddlers of dope and the organizers of 
white slavery would show support for the treaty, so that those who oppose it 
must appear truly depraved by comparison.* 


The NW states also had such overwhelming military, economic and political control 
over the weaker NNW states that ıt was practically impossible for most of them to l 
defy the wishes of the former with regard to signing the NPT. In the first place, the 
chain of US-led military alliances like the NATO, Baghdad Pact (later CENTO), 
SEATO, ANZUS and the US-Japanese security pact had brought most countries of 
America, Westem Europe, Asia and Australia under Western, particularly US, mili- 
tary control. Similarly, the Warsaw Pact had brought the whole of Eastern Europe, 
including the German Democratic Republic, under Soviet military control. Most of 
the countries were also heavily dependent either on the US bloc or the Soviet bloc 
for arms supplies necessary for their own security. Effective US control over the 
lending policies of the World Bank and the IMF, on which the developing countries 
were heavily dependent gave the USA and its strategic allies considerable eco- 
nomic and political clout over most Third World countries. The fact that the five 
NW hegemons of the NPT are also the five permanent members of the Security 
Council has also added immensely to their political power and prestige. 

In the light of the above facts, a close look at the list of the fifty-nine states which 
signed the NPT in 1968 or the list of 186 states which were parties to its indefinite 
extension in 1995 reveal that there are mainly three categories of NNW states within 
the NPT regime. To the first category belong those whose security is covered by 
security regimes outside the NPT. In the second category are those small and weak 
states, which are practically unconcerned with the problem of nuclear proliferation. 
These states constitute at least a two-thirds majonty of the NPT membership. The 
remaining belong to the third category. Generally speaking, these are the develop- 
ing countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, which are the natural targets of the 
military, economic and political coercion exercised by the NW hegemons.® The 
“voluntary” character of the “cooperation” between the NW and NNW member- 
states of the NPT is thus more apparent than real. 


* Ibid 
” Jayantanuja Bandyopadhyaya, North Over South A Non-Investment Perspective of 
International Relations (New Delhi: South Asian and Bnghton Harvester, 1982) 
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Benevolence or Self-aggrandizement? 


While the NPT negatively discriminates against the NNW member-states and cre- 
ates a permanent military disability for them, it does not contain any provision for 
safeguarding their external security. There is no assurance within the regime that 
the NW states will not individually or collectively commit aggression either with 
nuclear weapons or with conventional weapons on a NNW member-state. Nor is 
there any assurance that if a NW state commits aggression on a NNW state, with 
nuclear or conventional weapons, other NW states will retaliate against the former 
in defence of the latter. This total absence of security guarantees for the NNW 
states is particularly significant in view of the historical fact that the only time when 
nuclear weapons were used, these were used by a NW state against a NNW state. 

It is, of course, true that in 1968, just before the NPT was signed, the Security 
Council, at the joint initiative of the USA and the USSR, adopted a resolution to the 
effect that in the event of a nuclear attack on a NNW member-state of the NPT or the 
threat of such an attack, “the Security Council, and above all its nuclear-weapon 
states permanent members, would have to act immediately in accordance with their 
obligations under the UN Charter”. Clearly, this resolution said nothing which 
was not already contained in the UN Charter. Since a nuclear attack could be launched 
by only one of the NW states having veto power in the Security Council, it could 
also veto any counter-measures attempted by the latter. Besides, 1t is difficult to sée 
what the Security Council could do to help the NNW victim of a nuclear attack, 
since such an attack would be quick and devastating. 

On the eve of the indefinite extension of the NPT in 1995, three separate secunty 
assurances were extended to the NNW states, the contents of which were almost in 
line with the Security Council resolution of 1968. The first was a unilateral declara- 
tion by the USA which stated that 


It will not use nuclear weapons against a non-nuclear-weapon state party to the 
Treaty on Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons except in the case of an inva- 
sion or any other attack on the United States, its territories, its armed forces or 
other troops, its allies, or on a State towards which ıt has a security commitment 
carried out or sustained by such a non-nuclear-weapon State in association or 
alliance with a nuclear-weapon State. 


At the same time, the USA, Russia, UK and France issued a joint statement which 
underlined “the importance of harmonized security assurances” to the NNW mem- 
ber-states of the NPT and declared their “commitments as regards the provision of 
appropriate assistance to a non-nuclear-weapon State Party to the NPT victim of 


» For the text of the resolution see, Yearbook of the United Nations, 1968 (New York United 
Nations, 1971), p 22. 
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aggression or threat of aggression with nuclear weapons”. These declarations 
were made by the five NW powers at the UN Committee on Disarmament on 6 April 
1995.*! Finally, on 11 April 1995, the Security Council adopted a resolution which 
stated that in the event of a nuclear attack or threat of such attack by a NW member- 
state against a NNW member-state of the NPT, “the nuclear-weapon State perma- 
nent members of the Security Council will bring the matter immediately to the attention 
of the Security Council and seek Council action to provide, in accordance with the 
Charter, the necessary assistance to the State victim.”*? 

What is most important is that these security assurances are not an integral part 
of the NPT regime itself. Moreover, none of these security assurances are precise, 
legally binding, or operationally significant. The USA, in its unilateral declaration, 
merely promises not to launch a nuclear attack on a NNW member-state of the NPT 
only if its own security, defined too broadly, is not threatened by a NNW state in 
association or alliance with a NW state. Besides, the USA says nothing about what 
it will do in the event of a nuclear attack by a NW state on a NNW member-state of 
the NPT. The four-power declaration does not define the “appropriate assistance” 
which 1s promised to the NNW state which is a victim of nuclear attack. The Secu- 
nity Council resolution neither mentions the veto problem nor clearly states the 
nature of the “necessary assistance” to the NNW state which is a victim of nuclear 
aggression. The resolution promises only such assistance as “technical, medical, 
scientific and humanitarian assistance” and “compensation under international 
law” after a nuclear attack, but clearly shies away from promising any specific 
stronger action. These extra-regime security assurances do not in fact add any- 
thing to the security provisions of Chapters Six and Seven of the UN Charter, and 
should be viewed as a mere propaganda device for legitimizing the deprivation of 
the NNW states with regard to security. 

So, who benefits from the NPT in terms of security, and in what manner? Clearly, 
the NNW member-states do not get anything in addition to what they are already 
entitled to under the UN Charter. The NPT regime does not enhance their security 
in any way. They pay the cost of the regime in the form of the disability imposed on 
them by the hegemons in terms of military power. In the case of those states whose 
security is guaranteed by security regimes external to the NPT, this cost is more 
apparent than real. The NW hegemons pay nothing for the regime, since they are 
able to mauntain their existing nuclear capabilities and even to increase these. Hence, 
it is they and not the NNW states who are the true free-riders of the regime. Thus, 
the NW hegemons have been able to use the NPT regime as an instrument of 
national self-aggrandizement for themselves and their strategic allies. 


» For full text of the declarations see proceedings of the UN Committee on Disarmament, 
11 Apnl 1995. These were also reproduced in Five Powers Pledge Not to Use Nuclear Weapons 
Official Text, United States Information Service, Calcutta, 7 Apn] 1995 

2 UN Security Council Resolution No. 984 (1995) adopted at its 3514th meeting, 11 Apni 
1995 
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The CTBT Regime 


As we have noted earlier, the structure of the CTBT is virtually identical with that of 
the NPT and merely serves to reinforce the consolidation of power by the NW 
hegemons over the small and-weak NNW states which constitute the majority of 
states in the international system. The treaty does not aim at nuclear or general 
disarmament, since all the nuclear hegemons are in a position to acquire the data 
necessary for further development of nuclear weapon capability through computer 
simulation.® The prohibition of nuclear tests, insofar as it is applicable to the NNW 
states, is also integral to the NPT regime and the CTBT adds nothing new in this 
respect. All it does is to prohibit the common NW hegemons of the NPT also to 
conduct nuclear explosions, except low-yield hydronuclear ones. But this does not 
adversely affect their existing monopoly of nuclear weapons, or their ability to 
improve their nuclear weapons capability. While the strategic NNW allies of the 
nuclear hegemons within the CTBT, such as the NNW members of NATO and 
Japan, will get the benefit of the present and future nuclear weapon capability of 
NW states through extra-CTBT security arrangements, the real costs of the regime 
will be borne by the small and weak members of the CTBT, for they will be prevented 
from improving their defence capability through the acquisition of nuclear weapon 
technology. Hence, in the CTBT also the NW states and their strategic allies are 
free-riders. Of course, here again, as in the case of the NPT, regime membership and 
compliance may be through extra-regime pressures and/or inducements. But such 
external factors do not seriously affect the distribution of power, or of benefits and 
costs. 

Leaders of the NW states do admit that international security regimes like the 
NPT and the CTBT in fact enhance the national security of the NW states, while 
undermining that of the NNW states. For instance, Madeleine Albright, the US 
Secretary of State, observed in November 1999: 


Whatever agreements we enter into—the CTBT included—imust serve America’s 
overall national security interests .... Under the CTBT, America would gain the 
security benefits of outlawing nuclear tests by others, while locking in a techno- 
logical status quo that is highly favourable to us. We have conducted more than 
1,000 nuclear tests—hundreds more than anyone else. We do not need more 
tests to protect our security. Would be proliferators or modernizers, however, 
must test if they are to develop the kind of advanced, compact nuclear weapons 
that are most threatening.™ 


B Geoffrey Gordon, System Sumulation (New Delhi Prentice-Hall, 1980); Jacqueline Cabasso 
and John Burrows, “End Run Around the NPT,” The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, vol 5, 1995, 
p 26, Hugh Gusterson, “NIF-TY Exercise Machine,” The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, vol 5, 
1995, p. 24 : 

4 Madeleine Albnght, “A Call for American Consensus. Why US Arms Control Leadership 1s 
Too Important to Risk in Partisan Political Flights,” Time, 2 November 1999, pp. 29-30 
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It is thus clear that the hegemonic stability model of international regimes, as illus- 
trated by the NPT and CTBT regimes, do not satisfy the necessary conditions for 
stability and equilibrium, and hence also for the establishment of world peace. They 
do not satisfy the constraint equations (2-5) of the generalized model of inter- 
national regimes mentioned above. The condition of attaining the maximum avail- 
able common value (2) of security, considered a public good, is not satisfied, because 
both the regimes actually increase the security of some states (the hegemons and 
their strategic allies), while reducing that of all the other members of the regime. 
Since the value of security as a public good, like that of a free market, is assumed to 
be capable of being increased indefinitely for all members of a regime, it can be 
optimized, in the hegemonic stability model, only by increasing the share of all the 
members. Algo, the condition that the value of coordination must be greater then 
the value of control among the members of a regime (3) is not satisfied, for the NPT 
and CTBT regimes are in reality based on a structure of coercion and compliance— 
coercion by the hegemons and compliance by the others. Obviously, such a distri- 
bution of values is a negation of systemic equilibrium, and hence the victims of 
coercive hegemony would try to destabilize the system if and when they acquire 
the necessary capability. In other words, the condition that the sum of values of 
equilibrium and stability actually attained by the regime must be equal to the sum of 
these values available to it (4-5) is also not satisfied. Hence, the linear objective 
function maximizing world peace (1) falls to the ground. 


Extension of the Model 


So far we have considered an international regime as a closed system, and focused 
our attention exclusively on its inner dynamics as a determinant of its equilibrium 
and stability. In other words, we have ignored the impact of the inputs and outputs, 
as well as the positive and negative feedback between the output and the input. But 
since a regime, as we define it, is a subsystem of the international supersystem, 
there is inevitable interaction between the two. In the case of a security regime the 
NPT or the CTBT, the significance of the openness of the regime lies in the fact that 
its equilibrium and stability depend not only on its inner structure and the behaviour 
of its members, but also on that of extra-regime actors including states, other inter- 
national regimes, and organizations. Hence, the mathematical model for a closed 
international regime will have to be extended to incorporate the impact of the exter- 
nal environment. This can be done in the following manner. 

To begin with, the following additional notations are used to incorporate the 
external environment of the regime: 


E = external environment of the regime R 
K*(B) = coordination from E to R 

K*(B) = coordination from R to E 

K®,(8) = control by E over R 

K” (8) = control by R over E 
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C = common public good (security) available to both R and E 

IS = international system = {{R} U {E}} 

P,(S) = global peace 

R&S) = equilibrium forRofSinIS 

RS) = stability forR of Sin IS 

EXS) = equilibrium for E ofS in IS 

E\(S) = stability for E ofS in IS 

IS°,(S) = estimated value of equilibrium of R for S in IS 

IS°(S) = estimated value of equilibrium of E for S in IS 

IS',(S) = estimated value of stability of R for S in IS 

IS'(S) = estimated value of stability of E for S in IS 

ISXS) = total value of equilibrium of IS for S 

ISS) = total value of stability of IS for S 

xX", = peace coefficient of R =(K*,(B)—K®, (8)VK*,(B), as K= (8) > 0, as 
x > 1 

X’, = peace coefficient of E= (K®,(B)-K®,(@)VK®,(B), as K®,(8) > 0, as 
x1 - 


The model for an open system is described below. 


Maximize: P,,(S)= {@(IS(S), X?» X" w RXS), RY(S), EXS), E(S)}* (1) 
Subject to: 


Za(S)=C 2) 
IS9,(S) + IS2,(S) < IS{S) G) 
IS7 (S) + IS*,(S) < IS%S) (4) 
2 RYS) sIS°, (S) (5) 
2,R"(S) sIS™,(S) ©) 
2,E%S) < IS%,(S) m) 
2,E'(S) < IS" (8) (8) 
KR (B) 2K*,(0) (9) 
K= (B) 2 K3 (0) (10) 


Equation (1) P (S) maximizes the global peace of an international system IS depend- 
ing on the stable equilibrium of the regime R and external environment E to regime 
R. Constraint equation (2) means that the sum of values (in this case, security) for 
members of the international system IS is always equal to the available maximum 
value of common public good (security) C. Constraints (3) and (4) mean that the 
sum of estimated values of equilibrium or stability for R and E is less than or equal 
to the total value of equilibrium or stability in the international system IS. Con- 
straints (5) and. (7) mean that the sum of values of equilibrium for members of R and 
E satisfies the estimated value of equilibrium for the specific issue S in IS. Constraints 
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(6) and (8) also mean that the sum of values of stability for members of R and E 
satisfies the estimated value of stability for the specific issue S in IS. Constraint (9) 
or (10) signifies that the coordination of R (or E) for E (or R) is always greater than 
or equal to control of R (or E) over E (or R) for the fulfilment of global peace in IS. 

The problem can be solved by using Lagrangean relaxation and subgradient 
heuristic technique. The Lagrangean relaxation can be written as: 


L=P,(S) + Ag s IS(S) — C) +p, RAS) — IS2,(S)) + He (LEAS) — IS2,(S)) 
+n, ÈRS) - ISS) +n, ÈE) — IS*{S)) (11) 


subject to the constraint equations (3), (4), (9) and (10) and àp Hy Hp Ng and N, are 
called Lagrangean multipliers. By solving the equation (11) using subgradient heu- 
ristic technique (for details see Appendix I), we obtain values of the members in IS, 
R&S), RS), R™(S) and R&S). 

It is clear that the constraint equations in this extended open model also cannot 
be satisfied, due to the same reasons as those of the closed model. In fact, the 
external environment tends to reinforce the iniquitous distribution of security among 
the members of the regime and thereby undermine its stability and equilibrium even 
further. For instance, the NATO and the US-Japanese security regimes have added 
to the security of several NNW members of the NPT and the CTBT which are in 
strategic alliance with the NW members. Similarly, the support given by the UN to 
the NPT and the CTBT from outside, without in any way guaranteeing the security 
of their weak and nonaligned NNW members, has had substantially the same effect 
on their structural dynamics. To take yet another example, the veto-wielding perma- 
neat membership of the Security Council enjoyed by USA, Russia, China, UK, and 
France has added immeasurably to the security of these members vis-d-vis all the 
members of the NPT and CTBT regimes. The control of the NW hegemons over two 
security regimes, in tum, reinforces their power and status within the UN system. 
At the same time, since these regimes have put restrictions on the defence capabili- 
ties of NNW states, the security of the latter vis-d-vis the NW members of the 
regime has in fact been reduced. 

Extra-regime actors, such as states which are not members of a security regime, 
may defy the norms, rules and procedures of such a regime as laid down by their 
hegemons, and thus undermine its equilibrium and stability by simultaneously 
reducing the credibility of the power of the hegemons and encourage other mem- 
bers of the regime to defy the hegemon. This is in fact what India and Pakistan did 
through their underground nuclear explosions in May 1998 with reference to the 
NPT and CTBT regimes. With two new NW states remaining outside the NPT and 
CTBT, these security regimes can hardly be regarded as effective agencies of world 
peace. On the other hand, if India and Pakistan are now admitted into the NPT and 
the CTBT as NW members, this would automatically increase the number of 
hegemons within these regimes and destabilize the prevailing distribution of secu- 
nity among their members. It is this dilemma which has led the hegemons of the 
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NPT, since May 1998 to pressurize India and Pakistan into signing the CTBT without 
-even mentioning their joining the NPT. It is clear then that when a security regime is 
realistically considered as an open rather than a closed subsystem of the inter- 
national system, there is no guarantee that coordination will prevail over control (B > 
0.5, 8<0.5) in the interaction between the regime and actors in its external environ- 
ment. In other words, an open international security regime cannot be expected, any 
more than a closed one, to be an effective agency of world peace. 


Conclusion 


From the above analysis it does not follow that international regimes necessarily 
contribute to international conflict. We have only tried to show that the assump- 
tions on which regime theory is based are invalid at the empirical level. The rational 
bargaining model fails primarily because the international system is highly asym- 
metrical, with different states, having unequal power and bargaining capabilities, 
which cannot substitute each other. The hegemonic stability model is more realistic 
in postulating an asymmetrical international system; but it is wrong in assuming the 
existence of a public good which can offer positive values or utilities to all members 
of the regime, the presence of voluntary cooperation among the hegemons and their 
objects and the absence of coercion on the part of the former, and that the hegemons 
actually pay the cost of maintaining the regime while at least some enjoy a “free 
ride”. 

It was primarily on account of the empirical asymmetry of the international sys- 
tem that Nash had emphasized the need for the coneept of impartial arbitration for 
the validity of rational bargaining model of international relations. Our analysis of 
the hegemonic stability model shows that the same argument is equally applicable 
to this model. Only an impartial external arbitration or central regulatory authority 
can curb the coercive and self-aggrandizing proclivities of the hegemons, convert 
negative discrimination against the weaker members of the regime into positive 
discrimination in their favour, and thus ensure the equitable distribution of a given 
good or value among all the members of an international regime. This in turn would 
lead to the equilibrium and stability of the regime, and hence also to global peace. 

When a regime is regarded as an open subsystem of the international system, 
the need for a central regulatory authority becomes even greater. For, an interna- 
tional regime by itself will not be able to ensure that coordination prevails over 
control in its external relations with other regimes, states, and other extra-regime 
actors ın the international supersystem. An impartial central regulatory authority, 
of course, will have to be committed to the goal of world peace, and therefore to the 
equilibrium and stability of the international system as a whole. In the given context 
of international relations, only a democratized UN with an empowered General 
Assembly can assume the role of such a global regulatory authority. We have dis- 
cussed elsewhere the conditions for the success of such a supranational and global 
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regulatory authority. The conclusion is that while international regimes as an 
agency of world peace would fail in an anarchical international system, their effec- 
tiveness would increase in a centrally and democratically regulated international 
system. 


April 2000 


% Jayantanuja Bandyopadhyaya, Amitava Mukherjee and Bhasker Gupta, International 
Relations and Global Equilibrium: Some Mathematical Models (Calcutta: K.P Bagchi, 1992). 
(For School of International Relations and Strategy Studies, Jadavpur Univernity). 
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Appendix I 
Lagrangean Relaxation of the Problem 


The model described above is 2 non-linear combinatorial optimization problem. Since the 
decision analogue of this model belongs to the NP-complete class of problems,“ the Lagrangean 
relaxation is used to develop a heuristic solution of this problem.” The Lagrangean relaxation 
(L) of the present problem (P) is obtained by multiplying constraint equations (4), (5), (6) 
and (7) with vectors of Lagrangean multipliers A,, àp Ha Hy, respectively, and then by 
adding them to the objective function. 


L=P,(S) +A, Èx RCS) - C) +p, Ep RXS) — Q,(S)) + ny Cy RS) - T,(S)) 


subject to the constraint equation (2), (3), (8), (9), (10) and (11) 

The set of feasible solutions for the Lagrangean relaxation L of the problem P (equation 1) 
is a super set of the set of feasible solutions for the problem * For the given vectors {7 
Aw Hw Ty}, if the problem has afeasible solution R(S), R&S) and R™(S) then the following 
relationship holds: 


L{R(S), RS), RS), T3) < G(R(S), RXS), R7(S)) 


Thus, L{R(S), R&S), RY(S), I) is the lower bound of G(R(S), R&S), R™S)) for each Te The 
best possible bound for such a procedure 1s given by the vector F r satisfying the following 
conditions: 


LARS), RS), R7(S), T,) < LARS), RAS), R(S), F.) < L{R(S), RXS), RS), *,) 


The point (R"(S), R°S), R'7(S), I”,) is called the optimal point of the Lagrangean because, 
for a unique point (R(S), R&S), R7(S)), the following relation holds: 


LARS), RAS), R'%(S), 7) < LARS), RAS), R™(S), I) 
Subgradient Heuristic 


Let us suppose that I™, ts an optimal solution of the Lagrangean relaxation L. A subgradient 
optimization algorithm 1s used to derive lower bounds on the optimal primal objective value 
using L. In the subgradient optimization procedure, gradient method 1s adapted by replacing 


“M.R Gary and DS Johnson, Computers and Intractability: A Guide to the Theory of NP- 
Completeness (San Francisco Freeman, 1979) 

? ML. Fisher, “An Applications Onented Guide to Langrangean relaxation,” Interfaces, vol. 15, 
1985, pp 10-21, H. Held, P Wolfe and H P. Crowder, “Validation of Subgradient Optimization,” 
Math Program, vol 5, 1974, pp. 62-68, Bandyopadhyaya and Mukheree, “Structural Dynam- 
Ics," pp 576-87 

™ Fisher, “An Application”, pp 10-21 
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the gradients with subgradients.” If an initial multiplier vector T”, is given, a sequence of 
multipliers is generated using the following expressions: i 


AT Ami th Q, R(S) - ©) 
pry +t C R&S) — Q,(S)) 
n=", =n, + t, Œ RS) -T,(S)) 


where R(S), R&S), R7(S) are obtained from an optimal solution to Lagrangean relaxation L, 
and t_, a positive scalar, is a stepsize which is given as follow-® 


t. =8_(G - LŒ, R(S) - C? + E, RAS) - QO + Œ RS) - TCS) 


where 5_ is a scalar satisfying 0 <8, <2. Initially, this scalar is a set equal to 2, and ıt is then 
halved when the lower bound does not improve in a given number of consecutive iterations. 
The subgradient algorithm 1s terminated, if the gap between the upper bound (the value of L) 
and the best primal feasible solution value are within a given specified limit. The algorithm 
for subgradient optimization problem is given next. 


Algorithm of Subgradient Optimization Problem 
Step 0: Initialization: 


set G to an arbitrary large value 

select an initial set off multipliers àp» Hp and Ng 
initialize the iteration counter n to 0 

set improvement counter A to 0 

set Àp H'a and 1°, to Ay, Hy and n, respectively 
set the current best value of L(A, H and n,) to O 
set stepsize 5, to 5°, 


Step k (k > 1): Solving the Lagrangean Relaxation 


(k. 1) increment the improvement counter by 1: A + A+ 1 
(k. 2) find out R(S), R&S), R7(S) by solving L Qp Hy and n,) 
(k. 3) Updating the parameters 


(k. 3.1) IFL A'e H" and n") is greater than the current best value of L (A,, Hp and n,) then 
L (Ag Hp and Np) 18 replaced by L (A*,, H'a and n*,). Also set À’ p» H'a and n°, to À" p H"a and 
n", respectively. i 

(k. 3.2) IfR(S), RXS), RY(S) is feasible to the maximization problem (P), then its associated 
objective function for the maximization problem (P) is computed. If this value 1s less than 
current best value of G then G is set to this value. 


” Held et al, “Validation of,” pp 62-68; Bandyopadhyaya and Mukhereec, “Structural 
Dynamics,” pp. 576-87 
© Fisher, “An Application,” pp 10-21. 
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(k. 3.3) If improvement has reached a prespecified upper limit then set 8_ by 8/2 and the 
improvement counter A 18 set to 0 and the procedure restarts from step (K. 1) 
(k. 3.4) If iteration counter > a prespecified limit 


or, if 6. <a prespecified Iumit 

or, if t <a prespecified limit 

or, 1f G =L{R(S), RXS), RS), F, | | LOR(S), RXS), RY(S), F,) | |? <a prespecified 
error tolerance then go to end step, that is, the process terminates. 


(k. 4) Upgrading the multipliers 


(k. 4.1) Compute the new subgradients as: 
7.7, RS)-©) 
s= Yq RXS) - Q,(S) 
YC = Z, RYS) - T,(S) 


(k. 4.2) Compute the stepsize as. 

t= 5,(G- LME, R(S) - CP + (©, RAS) - Q,(S))? + Œ, RUS) —T,(S)* 
(k. 4.3) Compute the new multipliers as: 

ast = min (-1, A", + ty") 

Am T min (-1, as, + ta Y"a) 

Am"! = mm (-1, we, +ta™,) 


(k. 4.4) Increment iteration counter by 1 
k>k+! 


(k. 5) go to step (k. 1). 
Solution of Lagrangean Relaxation 


The solution of Lagrangean ralaxation can be obtained by*! solving Vgl =0, V, w= 0 and 
Vil = 9, which find out R(S), RYS) and R7(S) respectively. 


Appendix I 
Signatories to the Indefinite Extension of the NPT in 1995 


Parities (187). Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Andorra, Angola, Antigua and Barbuda, Ar- 
gentina, Armenia, Australia, Austria, Azerbaijan, Bahamas, Bahrain, Bangladesh, Barbados, 
Belarus, Belgium, Belize, Benm, Bhutan, Bolivia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Botswana, Brunei, 
Bulgaria, Burkina Faso, Burundi, Cambodia, Cameroon, Canada, Cape Verde, Central African 
Republic, Chad, Chile, China, Colombia, Comoros, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Demo- 
cratic Republic of, formerly Zaire), Costa Rica, Cote d'Ivoire, Croatia, Cyprus, Czech 
Republic, Denmark, Djibouti, Dominica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Equatorial Gumea, Entrea, Estonia, Ethiopia, Fiji, Finland, France, Gabon, Gambia, Georgia, 
Germany, Ghana, Greece, Grenada, Guatemala, Guinea, Guinea- -Bissau, Guyana, Haiti, 


“ Bandyopadhyaya and Mukherjee, “Structural Dynamics,” pp. 576-87. 
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Holy Sée, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Kazakhstan, Kenya, Kiribah, Korea (North), Korea (South), Kuwait, Kyrgyzstan, 
Laos, Latvia, Lebanon, Lesotho, Liberia, Liccmenstein, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Macedonia 
(Former Yugoslav Republic of), Madagascar, Malawi, Malaysia, Maldives, Mali, Malta, 
Marshall Island, Mauritania, Mauritius, Mexico, Micronesia, Moldova, Monaco, Mongolia, 
Morocco, Mozambique, Myanmar (Burma), Namibia, Nauru, Nepal, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Niger, Nigeria, Norway, Oman, Palau, Panama, Papua New Guinea, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Qatar, Romania, Russia, Rwanda, Saint Kitts 
(Christopher) and Nevis, Saint Lucia, Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, Samoa (Western), 
San Marino, Sao Tome and Principe, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, 
Smgapore, Slovakia, Slovenia, Solomon Islands, Somalia, South Africa, Spain, Sn Lanka, 
Sudan, Suriname, Swaziland, Sweden, Switzerland, Syna, Taiwan, Tajikistan, Tanzania, 
Thailand, Togo, Tonga, Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia, Turkey, Turkmenistan, Tuvalu, Uganda, 
UK, Ukraine, United Arab Emirates, Uruguay, USA, Uzbekistan, Vanuatu, Venezuela, Viet 
Nam, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zambia, Zumbabwe. 

Notes Party with safeguards agreements in force with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), as required by the treaty, or concluded by a nuclear weapon state on a 
voluntary basis. 

Source: SIPRI Yearbook 1998, Oxford: Oxford University Press 1998, p. 584. 


Appendix DiI 
Signatories to the CTBT. 1996 


Albania, Algeria, Andorra, Angola, Antigua and Barbuda, Argentina, Armenia, Australia, 
Austria, Azerbaijan, Bahrain, Bangladesh, Belarus, Belgium, Benin, Bolivia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Botswana, Brazil, Brunei, Bulgaria, Burkina Faso, Burundi, Cambodia, 
Cameroon, Canada, Cape Verde, Chad, Chile, China, Colombia, Comoros, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Congo (Democratic Republic of, formerly Zaire), Cook Islands, Costa Rica,” 
Cote d'Ivoire, Croatia, Cyprus, Denmark, Djibouti, Dominica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Equatorial Guinea, Estonia, Ethiopia, Finland, France, Gabon, Georgia, 
Germany, Ghana, Greece, Grenada, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Haiti, Holy S¢e, Honduras, 
Hungary, Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Jordan, Kazakhstan, Kenya, 
Kimbati, Korea (South), Kuwait, Kyrgyzstan, Laos, Latvia, Lebanon, Lesotho, Libera, 
Liccmenstein, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Malawi, Malaysia, Maldives, Mali, 
Malta, Marshall Island, Mauritania, Mexico, Moldova, Monaco, Morocco, Mozambique, 
Myanmar (Burma), Namibia, Nauru, Nepal, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Niger, 
Norway, Panama, Papua New Guinea, Paraguay, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Romania, 
Russia, Saint Lucia, Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, Samoa (Western), San Marno, Sao 
Tome and Principe, Saud: Arabia, Senegal, Seychelles, Slovakia, Slovenia, Solomon Islands, 
Somalia, South Africa, Spam, Sn Lanka, Suriname, Swaziland, Sweden, Switzerland, Tajikistan, 
Thailand, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, Turkmemstan, Uganda, UK, Ukraine, United Arab Emirates, 
Uruguay, USA, Uzbekistan, Vanuatu, Venezuela, Viet Nam, Yemen, Zambia. 

Notes: Ratified by thirteen signatories up to April 1998: Czech Republic, Fiji, Japan, 
Micronesia, Mongolia, Peru, Qatar, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Slovakia, Austria, France 
and UK. 

Source’ SIPRI Yearbook 1998, Oxford: Oxford University Press 1998, p 596. 
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The CTBT has been the subject of a great debate both in the US and India. Signifi- 
cantly, the White House, the State Department, members of the US House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, among others, were involved in the debate. 

Incidentally, it was not President Bill Clinton but President Dwight Eisenhower, 
who was the first to back a treaty on comprehensive banning of nuclear tests. He 
announced on 11 February 1960 that his government was in favour of complete 
abolition of weapons testing and advocated adequate methods of inspection and 
control.' However, Eisenhower was quick to realize the difficulties of attaining 
such a goal in the midst of the Cold War. But he believed that the failure in achiev- 
ing a nuclear test ban was “the greatest disappointment of any administration—of 
any decade—of any time and of any party”. 

President J.F. Kennedy who was Eisenhower's successor was also in favour of 
an international legal instrument that would ban nuclear tests. He stated: 


Every man, woman and child lives under a sword of Damocles, hanging by the 
slenderest of threads, capable of being cut at any moment by accident of mis- 
calculation or by madness. The weapons of war must be abolished before they 
abolish us.... The logical place to begin is a treaty assuring the end of nuclear 
tests of all kinds... .° 


It was one thing to express one’s views on and desire for a test ban treaty and 
quite another to sincerely work for the same in the face of heavy odds, both at 
home and at the international level. No US President put so much diplomatic efforts 
in achieving a comprehensive test ban treaty, as did Bill Clinton. But while he 
succeeded diplomatically at the international level, Clinton failed at home when 
the US Senate refused to ratify the CTBT, and this in spite of the fact that the 
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attentive public in the US supported, in large numbers, a ban on nuclear tests. The 
public opinion polls taken at various times since 1957 indicated that limiting or 
banning nuclear weapons tests had been supported by a range of 61-85 per cent of 
the population. Over the twenty-one months after Clinton sent the CTBT to the 
Senate more than 80 per cent of American people still thought that the Senate 
should ratify this treaty.‘ 

President Clinton was obviously “disappointed” when the Senate refused to 
ratify the CTBT, but he still underlined his determination to “fight” it out as the 

- agreement was “critical to protecting the American people from the danger of 
nuclear war”. : 

While some in the United States, as in India, wrote obituaries about the treaty, 
Clinton’s senior adviser for arms control and international security, John Holum 
was still hopeful that the CTBT would again be revived and the US would urge 
other countries to ratify it.’ Significantly, the latest national public opinion poll 
indicated that an overwhelming 82 per cent of respondents wanted the Senate to 
approve the CTBT and among them were 80 per cent of Republicans and 79 per 
cent of self-proclaimed “conservative Republicans”.” Why did the US Senate reject 
a treaty that was so assiduously negotiated by the American government at the 
Geneva-based Conference on Disarmament and had overwhelming popular sup- 
port at home? Was it merely the outcome of the usual tussle between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government? Were the Senators not convinced 
about the rationale of the treaty? What was the rationale any way? And what were 
the reasons given by those who opposed the treaty? 

In his letter to the Senate President Clinton clarified that “the United States must 
and will retain strategic nuclear forces sufficient to deter any future hostile foreign 
leadership with access to strategic nuclear forces from acting against our vital 
interests”. He considered “the maintenance of a safe and reliable nuclear stockpile 
to be a supreme national interest of the United States”. In the same letter, he out- 
lined the concrete specific safeguards under which the US would join the CTBT. 
These were: ` 


° maintenance of modem nuclear laboratory facilities and programmes in ‘‘theor- 
etical and exploratory technology”; 

e maintenance of basic capability to resume nuclear tests should such an even- 
tuality arise; 

e the power of the President, in consultation with the Congress, to withdraw 
from the treaty in “supreme national interests” in order to conduct the re- 


““Coalition to Reduce Nuclear Dangers,” http //www.clw,ore/ef/ctbtbook/summary html 
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quired test in the event that a particular type of nuclear weapon has lost its 
safety and reliability etc." i 

In other words, Clinton made it clear that the CTBT would not under any cir- 
cumstances be allowed to come in the way of US national security interests and 
the maintenance and perpetuation of American nuclear supremacy in the world. It 
is clear, first of all, that the treaty did not prevent the US from keeping a safe and 
reliable nuclear arsenal and refining and developing further advanced weapons if 
considered necessary. After all, the CTBT sought to ban the “bang” and not the 
“bomb” and, by implication, did not ban “nuclear weapon development or pro- 
duction or activities needed to maintain a safe and reliable stockpile without nuclear 
testing”.’ Ever since the Department of Energy realized that nuclear tests would 
no longer be possible ın the wake of self-imposed nuclear moratorium and in the 
midst of negotiations for a test ban treaty, it began to reconfigure its “technology 
base in favour of an ambitious stewardship programme”. And in the meantime, 
the nuclear modernization programme continued without testing. The United States, 
for instance, was able to bring about modification in B-61 and extend the life of 
the W87 Warhead.’ In any case, 1f the US found that it could not continue the 
modernization programme without testing, it could always withdraw from the treaty 
to conduct the necessary tests. 

Second, the treaty would not bar advanced and sophisticated research and devel- 
opment activities of the nuclear laboratories. Although the US Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency concluded that a “no testing” regime would make it diffi- 
cult for even the US to make nuclear weapons of new designs, it was clear that 
such restrictions on other countries would help the US to retain its current lead 
over others." 

The President, therefore, urged the US Senate to ratify such a treaty and warned 
that ın the absence of American ratification, “countries all around the world will 
feel more pressure to develop and test weapons in ever more destructive varieties 
and size, threatening the security of everyone on Earth”.’? While President Clinton 
referred to the usefulness of the treaty for “the security of everyone on Earth”, the 
Secretary of State Madeleine Albright was more forthright in emphasizing its util- 
ity for America. She argued that its efficacy lies in preventing other countries from 
developing advanced weapons while not denying the same to the US. 
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She pointed out how the Americans had to spend trillions of dollars for 


developing even more powerful nuclear weapons. The CTBT will reduce the 
likelihood and the ability of nations to begin a new and ever more dangerous 
nuclear arms race in the future. And without testing, rogue states will find it 
harder to develop the kinds of weapons that worry us the most—compact and 
efficient weapons that could be delivered not only by missile, but by a small 
plane entering our airspace or a speedboat entering our ports.!? 


National Security Adviser Sandy Berger went a step further in clarifying the 
reasons why the US supported the CTBT. 


If we fail to ratify, we will undercut our own efforts to curb further nuclear arms 
development, particularly in South Asia, where India and Pakistan each have 
announced an intention to adhere to the CTBT by this coming September .... 
Senate action on the CTBT before September will greatly strengthen our hand 
in persuading India and Pakistan to fulfil their pledges." 


It is necessary to note the subtle differences in the reasons given by the US 
President, the Secretary of State and the National Security Adviser for signing the 
CTBT. While President Clinton referred to the possibility of the general prolifera- 
tion threat, Albright expressed worries about the rogue states and Berger under- 
lined the need to check the development of nuclear weapons by India and Pakistan. 

The Americans support the CTBT more because it would help in preserving 
their supremacy than because it would help bring about nuclear disarmament. This 
becomes clear if we analyze the views of the State Department’s Bureau of Arms 
Control. According to it: Halting all nuclear explosions would “constrain the devel- 
opment of more sophisticated and destructive nuclear weapons”; the CTBT would 
help prevent the spread of nuclear weapons, promote nuclear disarmament and 
enhance US national security and that of its friends and allies; apart from the avail- 
able international monitoring systems composed of seismological, radionuclide, 
hydroacoustic and infrasound monitoring, Washington could use its own national 
means to monitor treaty violations/compliance;'* and the US had a critical national 
security requirement to monitor global testing activities, the CTBT verification 
regime would provide access to additional monitoring stations which the US did 
not have,'¢ 

On the other hand, if the US Senate failed to ratify the CTBT, the following 
problems would arise: countries, like China, Russia, India and Pakistan might begin 
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testing again; it could pose a risk to US arms control and non-proliferation leader- 
ship; a major tool in Washington’s efforts to halt Chinese modernization would be 
lost; and it would be much more difficult to achieve US objectives in South Asia, 
in particular obtaining Indian and Pakistani acceptance of CTBT and its ratification. 

As a result, the State Department felt that it only made sense that the US “lock 
in” a no-testing regime for Russia, China, India, Pakistan and others.'* The treaty 
would strengthen the US national security by putting a constraint on nuclear 
weapons programmes in states like Russia and China, as well as India and Pakistan." 
Moreover, the Chinese would be in a position to develop and deploy with confidence 
a new high-yield warhead without further nuclear testing. Securing Chinese 
adherence to the CTBT and bmnging the CTBT into force as soon as possible, 
argued the State Department, would strengthen US security. Whatever information 
the Chinese might have attained through espionage, the CTBT would be an effective 
means to constrain further Chinese nuclear modemization.” In fact, even the 
Congressional Cox Committee Report, which investigated potential Chinese 
espionage, maintained that the nuclear test ban treaty made it more difficult for 
China to exploit nuclear secrets that they might have acquired.”! 

It is clear that one of the goals Washington sought to achieve through the CTBT 
was to constrain further developments of nuclear weapons in Russia, China, India 
and Pakistan. Although Russia has a big nuclear arsenal, the US has a qualitative 
edge over it. America still feels that the CTBT would help it to perpetuate this 
edge. China is emerging as a major challenge to the US in the post*Cold- War 
penod. The CTBT would check the Chinese efforts to develop new weapons that 
could enhance its present capability vis-d-vis the United States. India and Pakistan, 
the new nuclear powers, likewise would be constrained from developing more 
advanced weapons. 


Debate in the Senate 


The CTBT draft was intensely debated in the US Senate. There were ardent advo- 
cates of CTBT and there were equally strong opponents. Those who articulated 
the need to ratify the treaty were in agreement with the Clinton Administration’s 
arguments. And those who opposed its ratification did so on the basis of their 
perceptions of the country’s security interests. The views expressed in the Senate 
clearly reflected the US desire to perpetuate the current power asymmetry in inter- 
national politics and ensure American supremacy. 
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Significantly, China, Russia and more particularly India and Pakistan promi- 
nently figured in the thinking of those who opposed the ratification of the CTBT. 
But their logic was strikingly different from those who pleaded for ratification. 

Some of the Senators felt that the CTBT was an irrelevant document in the 

` midst of a perceived nuclear arms race in Asia. Senate Majority Leader Trent Lott 
argued: 


A nuclear arms race is now underway in Asia . . . this dangerous turn of events 
is not limited to Pakistan and India . . . . China is engaged in robust moderniza- 
tion of its nuclear forces—modernization that may have been aided by President 
Clinton’s decision to ease export controls and by American companies’ viola- 
tion of US laws on technology transfer. The nuclear spiral in Asia demonstrates 
the irrelevance of US action on the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT)... 
It is clear that offensive steps—including missile and nuclear testing —will pro- 
liferate until missile defense programmes are in place. Only effective missile 
defenses, not unenforceable arms control treaties, will break the offensive arms 
race in Asia and provide incentives to address security concerns without a nuclear 
response.” l 


Senator Jesse Helms, the influential Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations | 
Committee endorsed the view that a missile defence against the growing threat of 
weapons ôf mass destruction attack could protect US interests better than “a mean- 
ingless arms control treaty like the CTBT”. Helms wondered what purpose would 
a test ban treaty serve if nations could join it only after conducting all their planned 
tests. It did not perhaps occur to the Senator that the same logic would be appli- 
cable to the US itself, among several others! But then the target countries have 
always been other than the US. And thus the Senator even went to the extent of 
asking the Clinton Administration to revive the old policy of “cap, roll back and 
eliminate” the South Asian nuclear programmes. Helms suggested that instead of 
pushing India and Pakistan towards the CTBT, the Administration “must require 
them to rollback their nuclear programmes and sign the existing nuclear ban—the 
` Nuclear Non-Proliferation Tan already has 185 signatories and has been 
in force since 1970”.2 

There were others who thought that the CTBT’s verification provisions were 
not adequate to detect all kinds of nuclear tests and opposed ratification on the 
ground of its ineffectiveness. Jim Woolsey, a former CIA Director, was one among 
those. He pointed out in his testimony: 


With respect to these two most recent tests announced by the Indians to be of 
subkiloton yield, it is important to realize that once one gets down ın the range 
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ofa kiloton and certainly below, the capacity to verify destinations from afar is _ 
limited in the extreme . . . regimes that are willing to cut corners, whether it’s 
India or any others, in my judgement will probably find it quite easy to have 
subkiloton yield destinations in secret, even after they have signed the CTBT.” 


However, opposition to CTBT ratification was not confined to arguments based 
on the nuclear programmes of India, Pakistan, China and Russia. Some felt strongly 
that a CTBT could actually promote proliferation instead of stopping it. Such 
beliefs were founded on the understanding that some of the American allies, while 
retaining the potential to go nuclear on short notice, did not do so due to their faith 
in the American nuclear umbrella. If the US nuclear stockpiles became unreliable 
and “the umbrella appear weak”, NATO members like Germany and Italy and 
East Asian allies like Japan and South Korea were “likely to reconsider their own 
nuclear options”. Even otherwise, the CTBT could not combat nuclear prolifera- 
tion, as nations did not need nuclear testing to build a nuclear arsenal. After all, the 
US used an untested nuclear bomb on Japan! 

These critics spoke of the possibility of a leaking American nuclear umbrella on 
account of their lack of faith in the Administration’s contention that the Stockpile 
Stewardship Programme would guarantee safety and reliability of the US nuclear 
arsenal. Kathleen Bailey, an analyst at Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory, - 
felt that key portions of the programme entailed complex unproven technologies 
and facilities that would take a decade or more to build.” Some of the top scien- 
tists, involved in the stewardship programme argued that the success of the 
programme was not guaranteed.” 

Bailey went a step forward and argued that, since nuclear testing was necessary 
for safety upgrade as well as for new weapon design, the CTBT could put America’s 
future national security requirements in jeopardy.” Former Secretary of Defence 
James Schlesinger maintained that a test ban could undermine American security 
starting around 2020, when the US might not be able to stay on the top in the field 
of conventional military capability and new players on the world stage could 
threaten US national security. If the US' military was locked into a permanent test 
ban, he feared, then its security options would be “dangerously limited”.” 
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Implications for India 


There is no doubt that India has been one of the prime targets of the CTBT, as it 
has been orchestrated by the Western Powers led by the US and its allies. Among 
the handful of nuclear threshold states, India has been the only one which had 
demonstrated its capability to test a nuclear device before CTBT was open for 
signature. The CTBT was completed and opened for signature in September 1996. 
By the end of that year the majority of states had signed the treaty and only India 
declared unconditionally that it would not. When India refused to accept the CTBT 
with its so-called Effect into Force (EIF) Clause at the Conference on Disarma- 
ment, the US and allies unleashed an even more forceful non-proliferation cam- 
paign against India. The Western view has been perceptively presented in an article 
in the Sipri Yearbook. It said: “India’s refusal to sign the CTBT could prevent the 
treaty from achieving its full legal. force although the international norm against 
testing which it embodies is universally accepted.” 

Further, the Western view painted China as a great promoter of non-prolifera- 
tion and India as the one creating roadblocks against non-proliferation even before 
India decided to conduct the Pokhran II nuclear explosions. But the fact remained 
that the Chinese began nuclear testing within days after the indefinite extension of 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) in May 1995 and continued testing in 
the midst of negotiations for test ban treaty at the Geneva-based Conference on 
Disarmament: 

The Western nations, particularly the US, began to place India’s refusal to sign 
the CTBT in this context of the objection of global nuclear disarmament which it 
had championed for long. Around the same time, in an article ın Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs, John D. Holum wrote: 


Although India has historically championed the objective of global nuclear dis- 
armament, its efforts to obstruct the recent Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT) have sent mixed signals to the international community... . 
Just as the international community has begun to move in the direction India 
has advocated for decades, New Delhi appears to be unwilling to join in steps, 
such as the test ban, that are widely recognized as critical to the nuclear disar- 
mament process (emphasis added). 


Holum also pointed out that unlike India, which is the leader of the Non-aligned 
Movement (NAM), a majority of NAM states “have chosen io work with inter- 
national community to achieve practical progress on the disarmament agenda”. 
India’s proposal for a time-bound framework for eliminating nuclear weapons, he 
argued, “may-sound attractive in the abstract” but “most states believe it to be 
unrealistic”.* A careful examination of Holum’s conten‘‘ons would indicate that 
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his analysis was one-sided. First, it was inappropriate to state that India’s opposi- 
tion to the draft CTBT at the Conference on Disarmament had undermined its 
“stance toward the elimination of nuclear weapons”. The fact is that it continues to 
support a time-bound framework for the establishment of a nuclear weapons free 
world. Second, India’s position on the CTBT should be understood in the light of 
certain new developments that affected the national interest of that country. It _ 
should be realized that the P-5 powers themselves support the CTBT because they 
are confident that their deterrence capability would remain intact. Finally, we shouid 
remember that NAM states had already signed the NPT and later the document 
extending its term indefinitely. Not signing the CTBT on the part of these NAM 
states would have made no sense. 

On the CTBT ratification debate in the US, India was the point of reference for 
both the opponents as well as the supporters of ratification. Opponents mentioned 
the Indian nuclear tests as examples of the ineffectiveness of the CTBT and sup- 
porters argued that unless the US Senate ratified the treaty, Washington would 
have no face to ask India and Pakistan to sign the CTBT. When ultimately the US 
Senate declined to ratify the CTBT, US Government officials began to use “all the 
tricks in their books to make the CTBT appear alive and kicking”.*’ The CTBT 
issue almost always figured in the discussions on nuclear issues between India and 
US. Even as the American government kept insisting that India should sign the 
CTBT, the India Government responded by saying that it was in the process of 
building a national consensus on this issue. 

In India, the debate on the CTBT continued even after the US Senate refused to 
ratify it. Some Indians wrote the CTBT off while others considered it to be in a 
suspended state which could be revived later. Some analysts opposed any idea of 
signing the treaty, while others argued in favour of bargaining for something in 
exchange of signing the CTBT. One argued that if the country genuinely believed 
that it was not in its security interest to sign the CTBT then it must refuse to sign 
the treaty. But, if no security interests were involved, then the country must take to 
pragmatism, The debate on CTBT, it was argued, must not be confined just to the 
technical aspects of India’s nuclear weapons capability, important though they 
were. It must be within the framework of a vision of “our economic and social 
priorities, our relations with a range of friendly countries, including our wider 
Asian neighbourhood, Europe and the United States and our commitment to genu- 
ine universal nuclear disarmament”. Implicit in the argument was a hope that US 
sanctions might be lifted if India would sign the CTBT. But those who opposed 
the signing argued equally forcefully. 

Many economists and business leaders in India believed that the sanctions would 
be lifted once New Delhi signed the CTBT. That was not the case, because sanc- 
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tions were not imposed after India rejected the CTBT; they were imposed after 
Pokhran II. The linking of economic aid with the signing of the CTBT was what 
some called “eco-political blackmail” which India should reject. However, some 
of the leading Indian defence and security analysts suggested that India should 
bargain for a price to sign the CTBT. If the US felt, ıt was argued, that getting 
India’s “signature on the CTBT without ratification will help it in 1ts own cam- 
paign then let it come out with it and make the price of India’s signature without 
ratification attractive enough”. The feeling was that a seat in the Security Council 
was not an attractive enough price.* Another defence analyst was more forthcom- 
ing. He regarded the CTBT as a “negotiating chip” for India through which it 
could extract many economic benefits from the US. On the specific details he left 
it to the government to “make the judgement”; the basic principle being “transpar- 
ency and enduring incentives”.** 

There were, however, others who did not favour any kind of accommodation 
with the US on the CTBT. In their view, “the US pressure on India not to go for 
nuclear weapons and sign the CTBT would mean the coronation of China as the 
hegemon of Asia”. The Americans had in fact stated openly that “China should 
take more interest in South Asia and have a say in the affairs of the Indian sub- 
continent”.*’ It was argued that the US was pursuing a “one-point agenda vis-a-vis 
India—to somehow obtain India’s signature on the CTBT. No responsible leader- 
ship in India can oblige the United States in this regard without inviting the charge 
of betrayal of the country”.* It was felt that “once India signs the CTBT, the 
American pressure will shift to ratification, to a moratorium on production of fis- 
sile material and eventually to the signing of the NPT as a non-nuclear state. The 
nuclear goalpost for India will remain a moving one, with every compromise that 
India makes”.” In February 2000, a seminar on the CTBT held at the School of 
International Studies of Jawaharlal Nehru University, and attended by a cross- 
section of people that included former secretaries, diplomats, defence experts, acad- 
emic specialists and public personalities, was concluded with the following 
recommendations: (a) signing CTBT ın its present form would be inimical to India’s 
long-term security interests since it would constrain the country from maintaining 
a credible mmimum nuclear deterrence; (b) India’s secunty environment was not 
conducive for New Delhi to sign the CTBT; and (c) in order to enjoy equal rights 
with other P-5 countries in the field of nuclear weapons, India should obtain de 
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jure recognition of its de facto position as a Nuclear Weapon State before taking 
any position on the CTBT. 

The visit of President Clinton to India and the apprehension that he would put 
pressure on it to sign the CTBT, led to an intense debate on this issue in India, 
particularly after the rejection of the treaty by the US Senate. While what hap- 
pened during the Clinton visit lies outside the scope of this article, suffice it to say 
that the debate on CTBT in India is far from over. 
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Japan’s Nuclear Policy and the 
Nuclearization of South Asia 


K.V. Kesavan 


South Asia remained on the periphery of Japan’s diplomacy during the whole of 
the Cold War period mainly due to ideological reasons, and the inward-looking 
economic strategies pursued by most South Asian countries. Since the end of the 
Cold War, interaction between the two has started improving. Further, the policy 
of economic liberalization adopted by South Asian countries has opened up new 
opportunities for increasing trade and investment by the private sector. However, 
the nuclearization of South Asia has always been a matter of concern for Japan. 
From the early 1970s, it considered South Asia a potential arena of nuclear race 
between India and Pakistan. When in May 1998, the two South Asian countries 
conducted a series of nuclear tests, Japan’s reaction was expectedly quite sharp. A 
brief examination of Japan’s domestic constraints in the nuclear field would be 
helpful to understand the reasons behind such a sharp reaction. 

That Japan is sensitive to anything nuclear is well known. Article XI of the 
Japanese constitution, the three non-nuclear principles—anot to possess, not to pro- 
duce, and not to introduce nuclear weapons inside Japan—adopted in 1968 and 
the Basic Atomic Energy Law provide a strong non-nuclear framework for Japan, 
although, none of these should be regarded as irreversible conditions. Article XI 
of the constitution does not speak about nuclear policy at all. Some people have 
argued, however that the constitution allows Japan to possess weapons only to the 
extent necessary for self-defence. They believe that such weapons could be con- 
ventional, or nuclear or both.! Similarly, the three non-nuclear principles, adopted 
by Prime Minister Sato Eisaku in 1968, was only a policy decision which could be 
changed by any government with a strong political will. Further, to what extent 
these principles were adhered to strictly would always remain a subject of specu- 
lation. For instance, as early as 1980, former US ambassador to Japan, Edwin 
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Reischauer, testified that the US Seventh Fleet had carried nuclear weapons into 
the American military bases during the Vietnam War. Yet, no government, even 
during the years of Liberal Democratic Party dominance, found ıt politically pru- 
dent to ignore these conditions. 

As Japan embarked on its post-war economic reconstruction, it realized the need 
for ensuring a steady supply of energy. Even today, Japan’s energy base is fragile. 
It imports 83.4 per cent of its energy needs, 99.6 per cent of its oil, 93 per cent of 
its coal and 94.8 per cent of its natural gas. Even during the 1950s, when Japan had 
still not recovered from the impact of the war, there were leaders who had the 
foresight to understand the critical role of nuclear energy in meeting Japan’s future 
energy needs. Their efforts were supported by several business leaders who them- 
selves were not sure of the course that Japan would take.? 

Soon after the attainment of sovereignty in 1952, official interest in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy gained momentum. The Japan Science Council took the 
initiative in drawing the attention of the government to the need for mapping out 
nuclear development plans. The Council clarified that the use of nuclear energy 
should be limited to only peaceful purposes and that no secrecy should be attached 
to the nuclear development projects. Efforts were made to put these ideas into law. 
The basic Atomic Energy Law came into force in January 1956. Emphasis on the 
peaceful uses of the nuclear energy was clearly embodied in Article 2 which stated, 
“Research, development and utilization of atomic energy shall be undertaken in 
manners democratic and independent of foreign intervention and the results 
thereof shall be open to the public and used for positive international coopera- 
tion.” With regard to institutional structure, the law created a policy-making body 
called the Japan Atomic Energy Commission (JAEC) under the Science and Techno- 
logy Agency. The Commission, as the highest advisory body to the Prime Minister, 
was authorized to prepare nuclear development programmes for the country. Since 
then, it has developed several long-term energy programmes for Japan. 

At the global level, Japan jomed the Intemational Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
in July 1957 and since then it has served on its board. Japan has always supported 
the LAEA goals to promote peaceful uses of nuclear energy and worked for the 
expansion of its activities. After 1955, Japan concluded a number of bilateral co- 
operation agreements with several countries ın order to obtain uranium. Under 
these agreements, Japan imported nuclear materials, and the supplying countries 
had the nght to inspect the actual utilization of these materials by J apan. But these 
countries transferred their rights to the LAEA which applied the safeguard mea- 
sures to Japan Japan is one of the most important targets of the LAEA which 
spends about 22 per cent of the safeguard application resources on it. In its reports, 
the IAEA has always complimented Japan for having meticulously complied with 
the requirements of the safeguards. In other words, Japan has demonstrated strict 
adherence to the objectives of the IAEA. 

1 See Chitoshi Yanaga, Big Business in Japanese Politics (New Haven Yale University Press, 1968), 
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In 1961, the Atomic Energy Commission formulated a long-range nuclear devel- 
opment programme which, while recognizing Japan’s backwardness in the field 
of nuclear technology, laid down future policy guidelines in this regard. As this 
coincided with the rapid economic and industrial growth of Japan, the government 
stressed the imperative need to develop cheaper energy sources and diversify the 
existing ones. This was followed by the installation of a large number of nuclear 
reactors. 

A significant step in the direction of framing a long-term nuclear technology 
policy was taken in 1967 when the JAEC prepared a comprehensive plan that 
looked into the working of the nuclear reactors, the energy requirements of the 
country over a period of twenty years and the nuclear fuel cycle policy of the 
government. In order to promote the goals of the plan, an institution called the 
Power Reactor and Nuclear Fuel Corporation (PNC) was established. The govern- 
ment envisaged a dual role for the PNC. First, the PNC was to plan the most 
effective use of nuclear power generation by developing not only the traditional 
light water reactors, but also the fast breeder and advanced thermal reactors. Sec- 
ond, it was also entrusted with the responsibility of ensuring a steady supply of 
nuclear fuels. 

With regard to the first function, the PNC planned and established a number of 
power reactors all over Japan. It also directed its efforts towards building an experi- 
mental fast breeder reactor called Joyo which reached criticality in 1970. A proto- 
type fast breeder reactor called Monju was also built which started producing 
electricity in 1994. A plan to build a prototype advanced thermal reactor Fugen 
was also pursued. But in July 1995, it was suspended because of cost escalation.‘ 

The energy cnsis of 1973 compelled Japan to make efforts to utilize nuclear 
energy on a larger scale. A new emphasis was placed on the question of develop- 
ing a complete, indigenous nuclear fuel cycle. An experimental reprocessing plant 
was built in Tokaimura in 1975, and it started operating in 1977. As the number of 
light water reactors grew in number, it became necessary to reprocess the spent 
fuel. Japan reprocessed the spent fuels only in a limited way due to the stiff oppo- 
sition from the US administration under President Carter who did not approve the 
reprocessing of the fuels of American origin.’ It was only in 1988 that the US gave 
its consent to the use of plutonium ın Japan’s energy programme. But Japan sent 
its spent fuels to Britain and France for reprocessing. In the inital period, these 
shipments carried small quantities of plutonium. Even so, they drew considerable 
attention and criticism However, the shipment of 1.7 tons of plutonium ın 1992-93 
which was carned for the first time under the revised US-Japan agreement of 1988 
became a major controversy. There were waves of protests from both within and 
outside Japan. Purely from an economic angle, many questioned the wisdom of 
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Japan continuing with a very expensive and highly risky plutonium policy. Their 
criticism was also based on the fact that most of the Western countries including 
the US had already abandoned their breeder programmes due to prohibitive cost, 
the availability of uranium in large quantities, and environmental hazards.‘ 

It was against this background that the JAEC formulated its new Long-range 
Programme for Development and Utilization of Nuclear Energy in 1994. This was 
the first programme that was formulated after the collapse of the Cold War struc- 
ture. Reflective of the global trends, the new programme laid stress on the slow, 
but steady progress of nuclear fuel cycle projects while strictly adhering to non- 
proliferation norms. It also rejected the possession of surplus plutonium, reduced 
the future target of installed nuclear power capacity from 53,000 MW to 45,000 
MW by the year 2000, postponed the targets for specific projects, and it gave up 
its plan to build a second reprocessing plant by 2010. A demonstration Fast Breeder 
Reactor (FBR) which was supposed to start operating during the late 1990s was 
postponed to the early 2000s. In the sphere of uranium enrichment, the earlier goal 
of pursuing 3 million separate work units per year was drastically reduced to 1.5 
million units per year. Responding to the global trends, the plan tried hard to address 
the concerns of the people both within and outside Japan by maintaining a balance 
between Japan’s quest for accomplishing an independent fuel cycle and the safety- 
first principle,’ 

A serious accident that occurred in the Monju breeder plant in Tsuruga, Fukui 
Prefecture, in December 1995 gave further momentum to the slow-down policy. 
The accident which was caused due to sodium leakage shook the confidence of the 
people in the safety measures undertaken by the government. The Japanese media 
gave unprecedented publicity to the accident and exposed the way the PNC was 
trying to cover it up. The accident triggered a national debate not only on the need 
for drastically reorganizing the PNC, but more importantly, it questioned the wis- 
dom of continuing the plutonium programme itself. 

After the Monju accident, public concern for safety measures in and around the 
nuclear installations grew further. The governors of Prefectures—Fukui, Fukushima 
and Nugata—where nuclear power reactors are concentrated, took the lead to draw 
the attention of the government to the growing public concer. In January 1996, 
they submitted a document containing several suggestions for the “safe conduct of 
nuclear policy” in future * The government responded in March with a policy state- 
ment entitled “Towards the formulation of a national consensus concerning nuclear 
policy”. It held a series of round-table discussions, involving a broad cross-section 
of people, to improve their understanding of Japan’s fuel cycle policy. 
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The Monju accident also provoked a prolonged discussion within the govern- 
ment on the future direction that the nuclear energy policy should take. At the end 
of the debate, which lasted for more than sıx months, the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITT) reiterated the need to pursue its nuclear fuel cycle 
policy with some modifications. Japan’s undue dependence on West Asian oil, the 
growing demands for energy from other Asian countries like China, Korea, etc, 
and the sheer environmental constraints did not leave the country with any other 
option but to tap nuclear energy. But at the same time the government could not 
ignore the concerns of the citizens about the possible recurrence of serious acci- 
dents ın the nuclear installations. It, therefore, decided to postpone the fast breeder 
programme beyond 2030. Until such time, it would carry on its enrichment and 
reprocessing programme domestically on a commercial basis, and would allow 
the use of recovered plutonium as the main component in the Mixed Oxide (MOX) 
fuel for light water reactors. But even this “plu-thermal process” evoked wide- 
spread resentment within the country. In an attempt to promote plu-thermal policy, 
Pnme Minister Hashimoto Ryutaro met the governors of Fukui, Fukushima and 
Niigata on 26 February 1997, and asked them to fully cooperate with the govern- 
ment and support its policy.'° But, on 11 March, a serious accident occurred in the 
reprocessing plant at Tokaimura which severely undermined the position of the 
government and the people’s confidence in the nuclear fuel cycle policy of the 
government. More importantly, the role of the PNC came in for scathing cnticism. 
Acceding to popular demands for its reorganization, the government appointed a 
commussion for that purpose. It took almost a year for the government to push 
through the change. On 1 October 1998, a new body called Japan Nuclear Cycle 
Development Institute replaced the PNC. The new institution was not given any 
role in matters like uranium enrichment, overseas mining of uranium or Advance 
Thermal Reactors (ATRs). Unlike its predecessor, ıt was enjoined to regain the 
confidence of the people. The challenges it faces today are truly formidable." 

The two accidents saw more people coming out openly to question the wisdom 
of the official policy in pursuing the risky plu-thermal path. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for any electric company to find sites for setting up nuclear 
reactors due to the resistance of the citizens. It is important to note how the resi- 
dents of a small town, Makimachi in Niigata, conducted a referendum in August 
1996 and rejected a proposal of the government to set up a nuclear plant.'? Such 
trends are gaining momentum throughout the country although there is a sharp 
cleavage at the level of people’s perception of and resentment against the govern- 
ment with regard to the setting up of nuclear power plants. On the one hand, are 
those who live in the midst of radiation nsks as ın the outlying areas like Fukui, 
Fukushima, and Niigata where the nuclear power reactors are located. On the other 
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hand, are those who live in the urban centres like Tokyo and Osaka and enjoy the 
power supplied by the reactors. Those who are exposed to radiation risks have 
strong grievances against the government. In the last couple of years, the central 
government has tried to redress their grievances. The government ıs concerned 
that if the local problems are not attended to it will be impossible to implement its 
energy goal of 70.5 million KW by 2010. 

As things stand now, there is no national consensus on the future course of the 
fuel recycle policy in Japan. The official position of the JAEC is that despite the 
accidents, the importance of the nuclear fuel recycle policy has not changed." The 
business and industrial circles strongly endorse this stand, arguing that “nuclear 
fuel recycling needs to be pursued from a long-term perspective. The slogan for 
the future must be “recycling”, not just in the nuclear field but in other industries 
as well. The major task for the future is how to recycle resources effectively.”"4 
The Federation of Economic Organizations of Japan (Keidanren) on a report en- 
titled “Japan’s Energy Situation and Problems to be Solved” stresses the signifi- 
cance of nuclear power as the most important pillar of Japan’s energy security 
programme. The report calls upon the government to consider the following points: 
(a) increase in the capacity of light water reactors; (b) adoption of measures to 
establish a nuclear fuel cycle focusing on the use of plutonium, such as the MOX 
use programme, and FBR development; and (c) implementation of a disposal policy 
for high-level radioactive wastes '* On the other hand, the critics continue to 
mobilize support against the official nuclear fuel cycle policy. They argue that the 
view that fuel recycling via reprocessing 1s the main advantage of nuclear power 
generation “is meaningless”.'* The nuclear fuel cycle policy of the Japanese govern- 
ment is therefore at a crossroads and the realization of the goals of the civilian 
programmes depends on the national consensus that the government is able to 
build in the coming years. 


Non-proliferation and Japan 


Successive Japanese governments have maintained that the maintenance and re- 
inforcement of an intermational non-proliferation regime 1s essential for the smooth 
monitoring of the peaceful uses of nuclear energy Japan has long been a strong 
advocate of nuclear disarmament on a step-by-step basis. It also believes that the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT) 1s consistent with that approach. Follow- 
ing its admission to the UN in 1956, Japan found the world body a useful forum 
for putting across its views on the subject. When in the late 1960s, efforts were 
made by the then two Super Powers to formulate the NPT Japan evinced consider- 
able interest in the move, but watched the developments with a good deal of caution. 
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It took its own time and after considerable hesitation it signed the NPT in February 
1970. While signing the treaty, it expressed its concern on several important 
issues. One major concern of Japan was that the treaty did not embody “an accept- 
able balance of responsibilities and objectives of the nuclear and non-nuclear 
Powers”. It argued that whereas the non-nuclear weapon states were bound un- 
der the treaty neither to manufacture nor to acquire nuclear weapons, there was no 
corresponding obligation on the nuclear weapon states. It stated: “Tt is clear to all 
of us that the non-proliferation treaty will legalize the permanent distinction be- 
tween the five nuclear weapon states and all other states.”"* Yet another issue 
related to the [AEA safeguards. While Japan agreed to accept the IAEA inspec- 
tion, it maintained that such safeguards should be simplified in a way that did not 
impede developments in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

After signing the NPT in February 1970, Japan took another six years to ratify 
it. This inordinate delay in the ratification of the treaty was caused by several 
factors. First, public opinion within the country was strongly divided, the ruling 
Liberal Democrats found it difficult to build a national consensus on the issue. 
Second, China’s possession of nuclear weapons caused a great deal of uneasiness 
to Japan. Third, Japanese fears were further heightened in the early 1970s when 
America suddenly modified its policy and began to woo China. The sudden shift 
in American policy aroused deep scepticism in the Japanese official circles about 
the credibility of their security alliance with the US. They made it very clear that 
unless the US guaranteed Japan’s security against any external nuclear threat, their 
fears would remain unallayed. Japan had to conduct protracted negotiations with 
Washington to obtain these assurances. It ultimately ratified the NPT in 1976 after 
obtaining assurances from the US on the continuance of the security alliance and 
on parity of treatment with the European Automic (EURATOM) countries in 
matters pertaining to nuclear inspection. 

If Japan was concerned about China’s growing nuclear strength, the Indian 
nuclear test of May 1974 made it seriously think about the wisdom of its commit- 
ment to the NPT. Japan’s reaction was quite sharp. Both houses of the Japanese 
Diet passed resolutions criticising India’s decision. Indian contention that its deto- 
nation had been done purely from the objective of research in the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy did not convince Japan. Japan argued: 


Since there is no distinguishing between a nuclear test for peaceful purposes 
and nuclear weapons test, the nuclear test of India, even allowing that it was for 
peaceful purposes, is in contradiction to the ınternational efforts bent on pre- 
venting the proliferation of nuclear weapons. It also runs counter to the Japanese 
position of opposing all nuclear tests by all countries."? 
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Later, Japan appealed to India to join the NPT, and made, at the 1975 Review 
Conference, a pointed reference to India’s non-participation in the treaty. 

Japan found the South Asian situation quite explosive in view of the strained 
relations between India and Pakistan and suspected that the subcontinent could 
become an arena of nuclear race between the two. Hence, it wanted to initiate 
moves to stop a further drift. Such efforts received impetus when after the end of 
the Cold War Japan felt that threats to peace stemmed from regional issues. The 
G-7 countries took a tough stand on the proliferation issue and wanted the stron- 
gest measures to be taken against countries that had not joined the NPT. Further, 
Japan was by then in a position to use its economic assistance as a weapon to bring 
pressure on both India and Pakistan. It had already become the biggest donor to 
both countries which needed an undisturbed flow of economic aid from Japan for 
-the implementation of several of their projects. 

Following the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, Japan had designated Paki- 
stan as a country located close to a major crisis area Under the label of “strategic 
economic assistance,” Pakistan received sizable Japanese assistance during the 
early 1980s. But, in the post-Cold War era, there was a shift in Japan’s aid policy 
and perspectives towards new goals and guidelines. According to the 1992 ODA 
Charter, the flow of aid would depend on the policies of the recipient countries on 
such issues as defence expenditure; arms exports and proliferation of nuclear 
weapons; promotion of free economy; and human rights and environmental pro- 
tection.” 

In January 1992, India was clearly told that Japan’s economic aid to it would 
thereafter be linked to the latter’s adherence to the NPT. India made it clear that it 
was not in a position to sign the NPT due to the complex security environment in 
South Asia arising out of the China-Pakistan nuclear collusion.?! Like Japan, India 
had consciously taken a decision not to manufacture nuclear weapons even though 
it had the capacity to do so. But nuclear disarmament involved a binding commit- 
ment on the part of all nuclear weapon states to eliminate the entire stock of their 
nuclear weapons. This is why India felt that both the countries should speak with 
“one voice” on the issue.” . 

Japan expressed its concerns to Pakistan as well, enjoining Pakistan to sign the 
NPT, while Pakistan took the position that it would sign the treaty only ıf India 
did. The Japanese government made it clear that its new policy was to link eco- 
nomic aid to non-proliferation. This clearly showed that there was a strong desire 
on the part of Japan to persuade Pakistan to sign the treaty.” 

It was around this time that the US started persuading India to initiate negotia- 
tions with Pakistan to resolve the Kashmir and the nuclear issues. It made nuclear 
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proliferation a major issue and it clearly wanted to cap the weapons programmes 
in the subcontinent. Working in harmony with the US, Japan took the initiative of 
entering into a dialogue with both India and Pakistan. But rts efforts did not bing 
about any change in their respective positions.™ 

It is pertinent at this stage to note the initiatives taken by the Western countries 
to have the NPT extended indefinitely. The G-7 meeting held in Tokyo in 1993 
endorsed their commitment to the indefinite extension of the NPT. But what sur- 
prised many was the initial hesitation shown by the Japanese government in sup- 
porting the summit statement. One plausible explanation for its vacillation was 
that within Japan there were some sections who were concerned that an indefinite 
extension of the NPT would contribute to the perpetuation of the special status of 
the nuclear weapon states and which could nullify the prospects of the elimination 
of nuclear weapons. In May 1993, an association of influential scholars and opin- 
ion leaders known as the NPT Research Association was formed. Before the G-7 
meeting at Tokyo, it submitted a memorandum to the government criticizing the 
` indefinite extension of the NPT.” A similar, but stronger, stand had been taken by 
the mayor of Hiroshima and the NGO special session on disarmament held in 
April 1993. But soon the Japanese government fell in line, clarifying that it would 
support the indefinite extension of the NPT. Simultaneously, the Atomic Energy 
Commission expressed its support for the indefinite extension. However, it clari- 
fied that Japan would stress the need to reconfirm the nghts of the signatories to 
the NPT to the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, and to undertake effective mea- 
sures to reduce nuclear weapons at the earliest by nations possessing nuclear 
weapons.¥ 

During 1995—96, the Clinton administration revived US interest ın working out 
a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) as part of its policy to promote disar- 
mament. Japan extended full support to the US and thought that if India and Pakistan 
could sign the treaty, South Asia would be free from the nuclear threat. At various 
official levels, the CTBT became a subject of discussion between Japan and India.” 

Japan called upon both India and Pakistan to “heed the voice of the International 
society which deems CTBT an important step towards disarmament”.# 

Japan and the two South Asian countries have differences over their approach 
towards the CTBT. Whereas Japan has quickly signed and ratified the treaty, Pakistan 
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has made it clear that its signing the treaty is conditional upon a simular action by 
India. But India has many reservations about the issue and made them clear to 
Japan. As early as 1954, India urged the UN to take up the issue of halting nuclear 
tests. Even in October 1995 it underlined the importance of the CTBT at the Cartegena 
NAM summit and offered it full support if the treaty could ensure universal and 
comprehensive disarmament. From 1993 onwards, India made efforts for the estab- 
lishment of an ad hoc committee on nuclear disarmament in the Conference on 
Disarmament. India was one of the co-sponsors of the UN resolution on the CTBT 
and actively participated m the negotiations. It took the position that the CTBT 
should be firmly placed in the disarmament context by including a commitment to 
eliminate nuclear weapons within a time-bound framework. India maintained that 
the treaty provision banning only explosive testing was superfluous since the nuclear 
weapon states did not need such testing. It argued that “the CTBT must be an 
integral step in the process of nuclear disarmament. Developing new warheads or 
refining existing ones after the CTBT is in place, or using innovative technologies 
would be as contrary to the spirit of the CTBT as the NPT is to the spirit of non- 
proliferation.” India also objected to the manner in which the treaty was rushed 
through by a handful of countries without much consultations and transparency. 
Though it refused to be a party to the CTBT, it assured the UN that it would 
continue to take initiatives in the world body and various other fora for the realiza- 
tion of a nuclear weapons free world. 

However, Japan’s opposition to nuclear tests was not confined to India and 
Pakistan only. It was equally critical of the Korean nuclear programmes that vio- 
lated the NPT. Similarly, the nuclear tests conducted by France and China in 
1995-96 evoked considerable criticism in Japan. Japan’s reaction to the nuclear 
tests conducted by both India and Pakistan in May 1998 should be seen against 
such a backdrop. 

The first reaction of the Japanese government to India’s tests conducted on 
11 May was quite sharp. On 13 May, the Japanese chief cabinet secretary articu- 
lated ın very clear terms, the government’s reaction. Expressing the government’s 
“dismay”, the statement described the tests as “a challenge to the efforts of the 
international society which seeks a world free from nuclear weapons”. The Japanese 
government immediately took the following measures in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the ODA charter: (a) It froze the grant aid for new projects with the 
exception of emergency and humanitarian aid, and grant aid for grassroots projects; 
(5) it decided to keep a strict watch on the future course of action taken by India in 
order to decide on the flow of official yen loans; (c) it cancelled the meeting of the 
Indian Development Forum under the sponsorship of the World Bank scheduled 
to be held in Tokyo on 30 June; and (d) it resolved to maintain strict control on 
transfers to India of items and technologies related to the production of weapons.” 


* Statement by Pranab Mukherjee, Minister for External Affairs at the UNGA on 29 September 
1995 (India Mission, New York), pp 8-9. 
© Asahi Shimbun and Japan Times, 14 and 15 May 1998 
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Following the second series of tests by India on 13 May, the Japanese government 
took two more specific measures. It decided to suspend yen loans for new projects. 
Further, it also stated that it would carefully examine the loans extended to India 
by the international financial institutions where Japan played a major role. Signifi- 
cantly, it recalled its ambassador from New Delhi “temporarily for consultation”.*! 
At the people’s level too, there was considerable concern about the tests. This 
coupled with the declining popularity of Hashimoto could explain to some extent 
the strong stand taken by Japan. Hashimoto made ıt known that in the forthcoming 
summit meeting of the industrially advanced countries (G-8) at Birmingham, he 
would call upon other member countries to address the nuclear issues and put 
pressure on India to join the NPT regime. He said: “The nuclear tests should be 
discussed sufficiently by the leaders of the summit, and Japan will call on our 
summit colleagues to issue a clear and determined message to the world from 
G-8."32 

The Japanese government knew that India’s tests would put tremendous pres- 
sure on Pakistan. It feared that a fierce nuclear race between the two South Asian 
countries would have deeper implications for the rest of the world. Its initial 
efforts were, therefore, directed towards pre-empting Pakistan at conducting simi- 
lar tests. Simultaneously, it played a key role in developing strong international 
opinion against India’s tests. At the Birmingham summit held on 17-18 May, 
Japan apparently proposed that countnes that observed international agreements 
and regulations should be rewarded and those which did not should be punished. 
However, the summit was divided on its response to the Indian tests. Japan and the 
US, which had already enforced sanctions on India, wanted other members of the 
Group to adopt similar measures * But France, Russia and Britain argued that 
economic sanctions, far from producing any results, could become counter- 
productive. Nevertheless, the summut strongly felt that more efforts should be 
made to prevent a further escalation of the situation in South Asia. The G-8 countries 
asked India to “adhere unconditionally to the NPT and CTBT and to enter into 
negotiations on a global treaty to stop the production of fissile material for nuclear 
weapons”. They urged Pakistan to “exercise maximum restraint in the face of 
these tests and to adhere to international non-proliferation norms”. Japan also took 
diplomatic initiative to dissuade Pakistan from taking any retaliatory step. There 
were indications that Japan was even inclined to increase its financial assistance to 
Pakistan should the latter restrain itself from conducting nuclear tests. But the 
Japanese government could not persuade Pakistan which felt that the G-8 coun- 
tries “had not suggested any measures that could satisfy our legitimate security 
concerns”. Ultimately, when Pakistan conducted a series of tests, it adopted mea- 
sures similar to those adopted against India. 


3! Japan Times, 31 May 1998. 
2 Japan Times, 14 May 1998 
3 Japan Times, 17 May 1998 
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Japan played an active role in the deliberations of the Conference on Disarma- 
ment at Geneva, held in the first week of June, which called upon both India and 
Pakistan to stop conducting any more tests. Further, Japan sent an urgent message 
asking the five permanent members of the Secunty Council not to recognize India 
and Pakistan as nuclear powers. As expected, their statement strongly criticized 
both India and Pakistan, expressed serious concerns about the threat to peace and 
stability in the region and underlined the resolve to prevent a nuclear race in the 
subcontinent. It called upon the two South Asian countries to immediately sign the 
NPT and the CTBT and participate in the Conference on Disarmament for a fissile 
material cut-off convention in order to reach an early agreement. 

Japan’s role was equally prominent at the UN when a special session of the 
Security Council was convened to consider the issue. It co-sponsored, along with 
Sweden, Costa Rica and Slovania a resolution exhorting both India and Pakistan 
to stop their nuclear race and join the international regime for non-proliferation. 
` The resolution made a specific reference to the extremely strained relations be- 
tween India and Pakistan and asked them to find “mutually acceptable solutions” 
to the “root causes of those tensions including Kashmir”. The Japanese resolution 
welcomed the offer by the UN Secretary-General, Kofi Annan to encourage both 
India and Pakistan to resume the high level dialogue that had broken down a year 
ago due to differences on Kashmir. It also called upon member countries to pre- 
vent the export of materials and technology that could ın any way assist weapons 
programmes in India and Pakistan.” Japan wanted the Council to implement the 
resolution which would also be a follow-up of the measures that the P-5 statement 
had earlier called for. 

Again on 12 June, an emergency meeting of the foreign ministers of the G-8 
countries was convened at London. The final communique of this meeting was 
much stronger than the previous one. Though there was no direct mention of any 
mediation on Kashmir, it stated that both India and Pakistan should “resume with- 
out delay direct dialogue that addressed the root causes of their tension including 
Kashmir”.* The G-8 foreign ministers also took a tough stand on the question of 
facilitating the flow of World Bank to the two countries. However, they made a 
distinction between humanitanan loans and other types of loans. In case of the 
former, they did not want to stop the flow from the World Bank and the IMF as 
they did not want to punish the peoples of the two countries “for the actions of 
their governments”. As regards the latter category, they made it very clear that 
they would try to pressurize the World Bank and other financial institutions to 
block loans to India and Pakistan. They once again called upon the two countnes 
to sign the NPT and the CTBT. 


H Hindu (Chennai), 6 June 1998 
3 Japan Times, 17 May 1990 
* Japan Times, 13 June 1998 
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One should take note that even as early as 24 July 1998, Japan jomed the other 
G-8 countries in supporting fresh IMF loans to Pakistan which “badly needs these 
loans”. It, however, clarified that the resumption of the loans did not mean the 
relaxation of the ban on its official bilateral loans. Further Japan did not support 
the resumption of IMF loans to India. 

Japan took keen interest in inviting Pakistan, as an observer, to the ASEAN 
Regional Forum (ARP) meeting held in Manila in July 1998. This was a matter of 
great concern for India. Moreover, within the Forum, opinion was divided on the 
question of inviting Pakistan as an observer. The members were also divided on 
how to respond to the nuclear tests. Countries like Japan, Australia and the Philip- 
pines wanted to condemn the nuclear tests, but others thought that the Forum should 
refrain from criticizing one of its own members. ASEAN members, except the 
Philippines, understood India’s position. The US too did not show much interest 
in issuing any condemnatory statement. At last, the Chairman, Domingo Siazon of 
the Philippines, said that he could not but deplore the nuclear tests in view of the 
sharp division within the Forum.” One positive outcome for India, however, was 
that Japan and India recognized the urgent necessity of putting Indo-Japanese 
relations on a normal track. One of the complaints of Japan was that following the 
nuclear tests while India tried to explain its nuclear policy to the Western countries 
it had ignored Japan. 

Since October 1998, India has taken initiatives to strengthen bilateral relations 
with Japan. The result is that today Japan is more appreciative of India’s position 
although it believes in pursuing a gradual and calculated strategy in restoring full- 
fledged relations. It has resumed talks to start the political dialogue as well as talks 
in the economic fields.” Japan seems to be no more interested ın blocking the flow 
of financial assistance from the international bodies to India. But it keeps a close 
watch on the progress of negotiations between the US, India and Pakistan on mat- 
ters like CTBT, FMCT and so on. On its part, the US keeps Japan informed about 
its ongoing negotiations with the two countries.” 

Despite the resumption of visits at the highest level in the subsequent period, 
bilateral relations have still not been restored to the pre-May 1998 level. Japan 
does not show any inclination to resume its official development assistance, and 
basic differences on the nuclear issues continue to influence Japan’s attitude. The 
non-resumption of economic assistance has affected the flow of Japanese private 
investment to India since the private investors are very much guided by the offi- 
cial policies. 


Y Hindu, 28 July 1998 

% Japan Times, 19 January 1999 

» A senior US official, for instance, went to Tokyo to bref the Japanese government on the outcome 
of the talks that the US Deputy Secretrary of State, Strobe Talbott had with both India and Pakistan in 
earty February 1999. On 12 February 1999, the G-8's Task Force met in Tokyo to evaluate the 
developments in the subcontinent ın the light of Talbott’s negotiauons Hindu, 13 February 1999 
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Conclusion 


There are two main factors which have shaped Japan’s nuclear policy in the post- 
Second World War period. The demands of its economy require it to utilize exten- 
sively the nuclear energy. But for historical reasons Japan is strongly committed to 
the utilization of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes only. There have been strong 
differences of opinion in Japan on the desirability of utilizing this source of energy. 
There have also been external constraints such as the concerns of major powers 
that Japan might recycle the nuclear material for other purposes. But Japan’s com- 
mitment to use it for peaceful purposes has only been so strong that it has been 
able to pursue its nuclear programme without any major difficulty. No doubt, it has 
remained steadfast ın its commitment mainly due to the support it has received, 
from America in particular, which showed great sensibility towards its secunty 
concerns. But Japan’s commitment to peaceful use of nuclear energy has also 
prevented it from appreciating the security concerns of other nations [f this has led 
it to react strongly against the nuclearization of South Asia, it has also revealed the 
limits of Japanese nuclear policy. On the one hand, it showed that Japan had acqui- 
esced in an unjust international situation which permitted the nuclear monopoly of 
the P-5 countries. It is difficult to see how Japan could expect other countries, too, 
to acquiesce in an unfair international! order. On the other hand, it also showed that 
Japan could hardly succeed in pressurizing countries like India which had sufficient 
economic strength to conform to the aims of its foreign policy. Indeed, even a country 
like Pakistan which does not have a very sound economy, was able to resist Japanese 
pressure. Japan’s commitment to peaceful uses of nuclear energy led it to take 
positions which many Westem nations were not willing to fully endorse. But thanks 
to this commitment ıt had great difficulty in adjusting itself to the emerging inter- 
national situation When the Western nations began to gradually come to terms 
with the new realities, however, the Japanese government, too, reluctantly began to 
alter its approach. The wish to prevent proliferation of nuclear weapons will no 
doubt continue to inspire Japanese foreignpolicy, but it is also clear that it will be 
adjusted, even if reluctantly, to the hard realities of international politics. 


March 2000 


Australia-India Relations: 
Post-Pokhran II Phase 
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The evolution of Australia’s regional security doctrine forms the basic thrust of 
this article. It argues that Australia’s strong reaction to India’s nuclear tests of May 
1998 (Pokhran II) is reflective of the important role that cultural factors play in 
determining a state’s security discourse and policy. This is not to undermine the 
importance of variables like power and national interest, but to suggest that even 
notions of power and security are contextual and often culturally determined. 


Australia’s Responses to India’s Nuclear Tests 


Australia’s response to India’s nuclear tests is the most abrasive of all the responses 
at the international level. On 14 May 1998 the Australian conservative coalition 
government decided to take action ın response “to the outrageous acts perpetuated 
by India in conducting no less than five nuclear tests... ”! It announced immediate 
suspension of bilateral defence relations with India, withdrawal of its Defence 
Adviser from New Delhi, suspension of non-humanitarian aid and indefinite post- 
ponement of all ministernal and senior official visits.? In fact, some Indian defence 
personnel who happened be on a course assignment in Australia were “physically 
hauled out of classrooms” and asked to leave immediately.’ Australia was in the 
forefront in criticizing India’s nuclear test at various international fora. However, 
it did not impose any economic sanctions on India, which in any case would not 
have amounted to much 

The Howard Government’s reaction to India’s nuclear tests became a major irri- 
tant in the relationship between the two countries India believed that Australia 
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was merely echoing the position of nuclear weapon states, while on its part, Australia 
maintained that its response “to the test was based on its principled stand against 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons”. There was also the fact that “these tests took 
place on our very doorstep”.* It was quite evident that Australia was trying to 
outdo the US in condemning India for the nuclear tests. This was confirmed at the 
ARF Meet in Manila in July 1998, where Australia supported the US stand of 
getting the Forum to condemn India. The ASEAN communique was “subdued”, 
reflecting the view of some of the states like Malaysia, Indonesia and Vietnam 
who regarded India as a countervailing power to China.‘ 

Strategic analysts in both countnes were critical of Australia’s stand on nuclear 
tests. Since Australia was covered by the US nuclear umbrella, it was argued, it 
had no right to pontificate. The Australian intelligentsia too supported this view, 
which was contrary to the government stance. Their strong criticism of the government 
was reflected in their submission on the Senate References Committee Report of 
June 1999 and in the Commuttee’s recommendations.* The Committee recommended 
the resumption of bilateral relations and stressed allocation of resources towards 
the development of South Asian expertise.’ Sections of the Australian business 
community were also critical of the government response, and wanted immediate 
resumption of bilateral dialogue with the Indian government.* 

Why did Australia go out of its way to alienate India, a country where its economic 
stakes are very high and with which it has been trying to improve relations? The 
answer, perhaps, lies in its Anglo-Saxon origins. Australia’s relations with its South- 
east Asian neighbours smacks of similar behaviour which has irritated many South- 
east Asian nations, particularly Malaysia.’ Australian political leaders have even 
gone to the extent of criticizing the way Southeast Asian leaders run their country, 
compelling the Malaysian prime minister Mohammed Mahathrr to call for an East 
Asian Economic Caucus that would exclude the US, Australia, and New Zealand.’ 
In this context, Samuel Huntington's observation, in his Clash of Civilizations, is 
interesting to note. He says, “Asians generally pursue their goals with others in 
ways which are subtle, indirect, modulated, devious, non-judgemental, non moralistic, 
and non confrontational Australians in contrast, are the most direct, blunt, out- 
spoken, some would say insensitive people in the English-speaking world.”" 


* Peace and Disarmament News, June 1999, p 3 

` See the editorial, Times of India (New Delhi), 28 July 1998. 

* The 1998 India and Pakistani Nuclear Tests, Report of the Senate Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Trade References Committee, Canberra, June 1999, pp 73-94 
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This does not mean, however, that Australia can ignore its own economic interests. 
We should remember that the main focus of Australia-India relations has always 
been on commerce. The basis for this was laid in 1986 when such economic bodies 
as the Australia-India Joint Business Council, the Joint Trade Committee and the 
Joint Working Group on Coal were established. During the height of the Cold War 
(the early 1980s), both countries differed on their strategic perceptions resulting in 
different approaches on security matters. But their trade relationship was not 
affected. However, in the post-Cold War period the interests of Australia and India 
converged on both trade and security matters. This was mainly due to two factors. 
First, India’s dialogue partnership with the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) in December 1995, its membership of the ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF) 
in July 1996, and its membership of the Indian Ocean Rim Association for Regional 
Cooperation (IOR-ARC) brought both countries together in a region where they 
have vital trade and security stakes. India acknowledged that its participation in 
the IOR-ARC was inspired by the Nehruvian vision of Afro-Asian solidarity which 
included Australia. Second, India’s “Look East Policy” and the liberalization of its 
economy received encouraging response from Australia. It needs to be remembered 
that first of all Australia is a trading nation. The fact is that after Pokhran II, the 
initiative for forging a close relationship came from Australia. 

An indication of changes in Australia’s thinking became available during the 
Kargil War when Australia praised India’s “admirable restraint” in the seven-week 
battle between India and Pakistan. Although the Australian government maintained 
that it continued to have differences with India over nuclear tests and non-prolif- 
eration issue, ıt emphasized that “our bilateral relationship is much deeper and 
broader than one set of issues alone”.'? This discernible shift in Australia’s policy 
towards India was, according to some Indian analysts, due to the “Clinton effect”, 
as well as Australia’s realization that there were better economic opportunities in 
India than in East and Southeast Asia.” 


Australia’s Security Perceptions 


A curious aspect of Australia’s security perception is that although it has not faced 
any direct threat since the Second World War, it has continued to feel insecure. 
This was due to its geo-strategic location which always guided its security policy. 
The cultural and ethnic differences of the people inhabiting its neighbourhood 
only added to a feeling of isolation and vulnerability.’* The result is that Australia 
always looked for security as part of a larger entity. Its foreign policy in the post- 
Second World War penod was consequently dominated by the need to prevent 
potentially powerful states from gaining access to the region. In the absence of 
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sufficient military strength Australia had to inevitably enter into strategic partnerships 
with the USA. The ANZUS Treaty of 1951, composed of Australia, New Zealand, and 
the US, was part of this strategy, and its main aim was to ensure a US commitment 
to defend Australia against a resurgent Japan. 

The ANZUS Treaty preceded the “forward defence” doctrine conceptually." In 
furtherance of this policy, the US nuclear ships were stationed in Australian ports 
and US bases (known as Joint facilities) in North West Cape in Western Australia, 
Pine Gap in the Northern territory and Nurrungar in South Australia which were 
connected to the US nuclear infrastructure through the presence of US C'I facilities. '6 
As the threat of communism loomed large in Southeast Asia, Australia became a 
partner of the US by joining the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) in 
1954, and sent military contingents to Korea and later to South Vietnam. Thus, 
after adopting a foreignpolicy based on a close alliance with USA, Australia inter- 
acted intimately with the countries that were a part of the Western alliance system. 

Australia’s security policy centred around keeping its “great and powerful 
friends” committed to maintaining their military presence in East and Southeast 
Asia. Further, through its “white Australia” policy it followed a discriminatory 
immigration policy that prevented Asians from entering Australia.'’ While the 
former strategy was in keeping with the Cold War calculations, the latter smacked 
of an apartheid policy. These two together kept Australia and India apart. India 
followed a nonaligned policy, while Australia’s membership of the ANZUS fitted 
well into the Cold War strategies of the US. To Australia, India’s nonalignment 
meant a close relationship with the USSR, especially with the signing of the treaty 
of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation in 1971; to India, Australia was just a “client 
state” of the US. 

However, there was a discernible shift in Australia’s foreign’ policy during the 
early 1970s. The Labour Party, which came to power after twenty-three years of 
conservative Liberal Party rule, sought to put Australia on an entirely different 
path with regard to the Western alliance system vis-à-vis its relationship with Asian 
countries. At least five noteworthy changes were introduced. First, Australia 
withdrew from the Vietnam war; second, France was taken to the International Court 
of Justice for conducting atmospheric nuclear tests in the South Pacific; third, recog- 
nition was given to China, North Vietnam, East Germany and North Korea; fourth, 
cultural agreements were signed with many of the countries of Asia including India 
in 1971, and development assistance to third world countries was substantially 
increased; and fifth, the “White Only” discriminatory immigration policy (non- 
European immigration had begun in 1967) was done away with, thus facilitating 
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Asian immigration to Australia. There was an increasing stress on relations with 
friendly Asian countries including India and on a foreignpolicy independent of the 
US.'8 

Although the Liberal Party returned to power in 1975 the feeling remained that 
there was a need to establish an independent identity for Australia in the region. 
This feeling was very clearly articulated in the 1976 Defence White paper. The 
country’s foreignpolicy reflected the elements of continuity and change. It followed 
a pro-China line, as opposed to a belligerent anti- Soviet line. This was partly due 
to the end of the Vietnam conflict and the realization that the Vietnam-Cambodia- 
China conflict was paradoxically, “a strategically stabilizing event”, since neither 
China nor Vietnam could prevail militarily. During this period, Australia and India 
differed over their perceptions about Vietnam’s presence in Cambodia, the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan and the Soviet “designs” in the Indian Ocean. Australia’s 
threat perceptions—both at the regional and international levels—pushed its policy 
towards direct engagement with Cold War policies. 

The Labour Government that followed in 1983, began to carve out a regional 
role for Australia. When Soviet Union signed fishing deals with Kiribati and 
Vanuatu in the 1980s, it felt that there was a grand Soviet design in the South 
Pacific.” South Pacific Island states worked on these fears to get more aid from 
the Australian government. In retrospect, Australia admitted that these fears were 
exaggerated and the Soviet Union had only commercial interests in these states. A 
number of developments, such as the end of the Cold War, disintegration of the 
Soviet Union, post-Mao China pursuing open door economic policies, increasing 
hesitation on the part of the Gréat Power to intervene in the ASEAN area and its 
remarkable economic growth allayed Australian fears of regional instability and 
led it to redefine its security concerns. ' 


Regional Security Doctrine 


Unlike many countries that have been slow in responding to changed circumstances, 
Australia has shown remarkable dynamism to adjust its security doctrine to the 
changing external environment. The fast-changing geopolitical strategic environment 
in Australia’s neighbourhood found expression in the 1987 White Paper and the 
1989 Ministerial Statement by Senator Gareth Evans.” The ministerial statement 
laid the conceptual framework for Australia’s regional security doctrine in the 1990s 
and identified Southeast Asia, the South Pacific and eastern reaches of the Indian 
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Ocean as regions of primary strategic interest to it. The key elements of Australia’s 
regional security policy were identified as a policy of “Comprehensive Engagement 
with South East Asia” and a “Comprehensive Commitment in the South Pacific”. 
The region responded favourably to the Australian initiatives, and a country which - 
was once considered an “odd man out” was almost accepted as an “odd man in”. 
Australia also took active interest in regional issues, participating in the Cambo- 
dian Peace process; becoming a major aid donor to Vietnam; taking initiative to- 
wards the normalization of the Asia. Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC); 
becoming a dialogue partner of the ASEAN and a member of the ARF; and taking 
steps towards regional cooperation in the Indian Ocean. There is a feeling, how- 
ever, that the security doctrine did not consider India as a part of the “region”.” 

The Labour Government under Prime Minister Paul Keating (1991—96) was more 
outward looking in its engagement with Asia Pacific than before. Multiculturalism 
(most immigrants are now from Asia) became the new policy through which 
Australia wanted to be accepted by Asian countries,” and engagement with Asia 
led to the announcement of the “Look West Policy”. The Defence White Paper of 
1994 stated, “. . . a new strategic architecture will evolve as the structures of recent 
decades fade. Much will depend on the policies of major Asian powers—Japan, 
China and India—and on their relationships with one another and with other 
countries in the region.”"™ As a result, Australia’s security perceptions and trade 
patterns started changing. While in the past it had mainly exported to the US and 
Europe, now East Asia with its booming economy became its main trading partner. 

Economic relations with India also improved after the latter opened up its 
economy; (India became one of Australia’s top ten trading partners while Australia 
became the fourth largest investor in India). Progress was made in all areas of 
bilateral interactions—trade, culture, tourism, education, sports and entertainment. 
Australia became increasingly aware that: 


India is the most under-rated of the likely great powers of the 1990s... . Its 
already significant military capability, which made it the predominant power in 
South Asia will be followed by increasing strategic reach, including Southeast 
Asia. It sees itself as a great power and a major actor on the global scene. It will 
show greater interest in Southeast Asia and even the South Pacific (witness its 
‘active position on Fiji), and will increasingly claim a voice there.”* 


The Australian Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade prepared 
a detailed report on July 1990 titled “Australia-India Relations, Trade and Security”. 
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According to it, the relations between Australia and India were underdeveloped 
and despite recent initiatives, the past neglect of India by Australia had not been 
overcome completely.” The government responded to the Senate Report by saying 
that the time was appropriate to approach the Australia-India relationship with a 
new vision and vigour.” 

This is not to deny that Australia and India differed on several important political 
issues. First, India objected to the sale of 50 Australian mirage aircrafts to Pakistan 
in 1990. In spite of India’s protests, however, Australia went ahead with the sale.” 
Second, the two also differed over the discriminatory treatment meted out to the 
Indo-Fijians under the Fijian Constitution of 1990. India was extremely critical of 
the military leadership of Fiji and expected Australia to exert its influence in getting 
the racially biased constitution revoked, while Australia’s attitude was more cautious. 
Third, Australia's insistence on security issues being included at the International 
Forum on the Indian Ocean Region (IFIOR) in Perth in 1995 did not find favour 
with India. Fourth, India was unhappy when Australia voiced concern on behalf of 
Southeast Asian countries in 1989-90 about India’s naval build-up, especially since 
none of the ASEAN countries expressed any fears.” 

In spite of India’s direct appeals for Australian support, Australia did not support 
India’s bid for APEC membership, stating that “too rapid an expansion of APEC’s 
membership could substantially inhibit its capacity to achieve its ambitious trade 
and investment and liberalization goals”. Differences continue to persist over 
broadening of membership of IOR-ARC with Australia favouring the inclusion of 
Pakistan. Even on the question of membership of the UN Security Council, Australia 
supports Germany and Japan and not India. Australia has also begun to assume the 
role of maintaining stability in the region, which bas aroused India’s suspicions. On 
18 December 1997, India lodged a protest with the Australian government accusing 
it of spying on an Indian naval warship. The incident occurred on 27 November 
1997 “off the coast of Indonesia” when the Indian warship was on its maiden 
voyage to Malaysia to take part in a maritime exhibition. The Australian surveil- 
lance aircraft “took pictures and tried to record data related to anti submarine 
warfare capabilities of the warship”.?! The Australian government, however, main- 
tained that this was part of routine maritime surveillance operations.” 


% “Australis-India Relations, Trade and Security,” A Report by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade, July 1990, p 1x 

2 “The Response of the Australian Government to the Report on Australia-India Relations” 
20 December 1990. 

3 For details see Graeme Cheesemen, Selling Mirages. The Politics of Arms Trading (Canberra, 
1992). 

3 For Australian perception see Ramesh Thakur, “India as a Regional Sea Power,” Asian 
Defence Journal, vol. 5, May 1990, p 7. 

» In the National Interest, Australia’s Foreign and Trades Policy, White Paper, p vi. 

3 The Hindustan Tumes (New Delhi), 20 December 1997 
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Although both India and Australia are actively engaged in Southeast Asia and 
interaction between the two cannot be avoided, India finds dealing with Australia 
at the governmental level quite difficult. India is actively involved with the ASEAN 
countries with whom it shares land and maritime borders and has had histoncal and 
cultural contacts. Southeast Asia carries crucial strategic significance for Australia. 
Therefore, Australia’s interaction has grown to include security agreements with 
most of the “ASEAN ten”, who have stronger defence links with Australia than 
with any other country, including amongst themselves. This is part of Australia’s 
strategy of active regional involvement. 

In spite of Australia’s stramed relations with Indonesia over East Timor, the ASEAN 
countries accepted Australia as a significant player in the region, it was with their 
acquiescence that Australia intervened in East Timor. At the same time if Australia 
wants to continue its engagement with Southeast Asia, its policy makers will have 
to take into consideration India’s increased visibility in the area Australia betrayed 
the impression that it is the only power who has the capacity to be the “region’s 
policeman” after the Australian intervention in East Timor. The government stated: 


We have been seen by countries, not only in the region but around the world as 
being able to do something that probably no other country could do; because of 
the special characteristics we have; because we occupy that special place—we 
are a European Wester civilization with the strong links with North America, 
but here we are in Asia.® 


This statement also implied that even though Australia was pursuing a self-proclaimed 
self-reliant defence policy, in no way did this imply the end of its dependence on 
the USA. 

Recent studies on Australia’s security clearly reflected that the Australian Govern- ` 
ment and security analysts were not at ease with the events unfolding after the end 
of the Cold War, and emphasized how Australia would come to terms with this.” 
One of the studies generated a heated debate in Australia’s security community. It 
analyzed Australia’s military build-up and criticized Australia for projecting itself 
as a military power in an attempt “to maximize Australia’s influence in the region, 
and to secure Australia’s interests and those of the Western alliance i general” > 
The author claimed: 


Australia’s efforts to enmesh itself in the region are an important aspect of its 
approach to security and the statement by Prime Ministers, both past and present, 


* The Bulletin (Sydney), 28 September 1999, p 24. 

H Gracme Cheeseman and S John Kettle, eds, The New Australian Militarism, Undermining 
our Future Security (Leichhardt, NSW 1990) and J Mohan Malik, ed., Australia's Security in the 
21st Century (Sydney 1999) i 

3 Richard Bolt, “The New Australian Militarism,” in Cheeseman and Kettle, The New Australian 
Militarnsm, p 26 
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that Australia seeks security with Asia, “not from Asia”, offers a cogent summary 
ofa central tenant of Canberra’s current and future security relations with Asia.* 


Australia’s Nuclear Policy 


Australia gave up its nuclear options and signed the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) in 1970. There were reasons why Australia felt strongly about nuclear 
testing. For decades, Great Britain, the US, and France conducted nuclear tests in 
the South Pacific. Great Britain and the US stopped testing in the South Pacific but 
France continued testing right up to 1996. The South Pacific Islanders had to 
undergo a lot of suffering because of radioactive debris left by nuclear testing. 
Because of Australia’s geographical proximity to French Polynesia, the explosions 
posed a serious threat to Australia’s environment. Hence, environmental consid- 
erations played an important role in making Australia pursue nuclear non-prolif- 
eration in the region especially since the 1980s. 

India and Australia differed on the issue of nuclear non-proliferation. India felt 
that Australia could actively pursue the non-proliferation agenda because it en- 
joyed the benefits of being under the protective US nuclear umbrella. The De- 
fence White Paper of 1994 while espousing the cause of non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, clearly admitted that Australia would “continue to rely on the extended 
deterrence of the US nuclear capability to deter any nuclear threat or attack on 
Australia”. Australia’s views were best expressed by its representative in the 
UN, who admitted that the NPT was “a discriminatory treaty”. But he insisted that 
the NPT allowed a temporary state of discrimination between the nuclear weapon 
states and the rest of us because quite simply, “the alternative was and is too hor- 
rible to contemplate”.” On the other hand, India believed that the non-proliferation 
regime perpetuated the possession of nuclear weapons by the five countries. The 
two differed again when it came to the adoption of the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT) at the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva in August 1996. 
Australia was involved in the tabling of the draft text at the Conference and played 
a leading role in the adoption of the treaty by the United Nations General Assembly 


% J Mohan Malık, “Australia's Secunty in the 21" Century,” in J. Mohan Malik, Australia’s 
Secunty, p. 237-38 

7 Ramesh Thakur, “Nuclear issues in the South Pacific,” in The South Pacific Emerging 
Security Issues and US Policy, Special Report 1990 (Cambndge Massachusetts: Institute for 
Foreign Policy Analysis INC, 1990), pp 27-51. 
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(UNGA) in September 1996 in spite of India’s Opposition. It considered this an 
achievement of its “long-standing foreign policy objectives”.*! 

Australia’s claim that it is a leading advocate of nuclear non-proliferation, is hard 
to accept. We should remember that it exported uranium to France even when 
France was conducting nuclear tests in the South Pacific.” Its initiatives at estab- 
lishing a South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone in 1985, was more to prevent New Zealand 
and some radical Melanesian countries coming up with a proposal for a South 
Pacific regional security arrangement which could have led to the banning of US 
nuclear ships in the South Pacific, than to bring about nuclear non-proliferation. By 
getting its proposals adopted, Australia ensured the inclusion of Article 5 in the 
Treaty, whereby “each party in the exercise of their sovoereign rights remains free 
to decide for itself whether to allow visits by foreign ships and aircraft to its ports 
and airfields... .™? Australia was also not critical of France when the latter resumed 
nuclear testing in June 1995 after having declared a moratorium in 1992. The Gov- 
ernment admitted that Australia and others in the region did not want to see France 
out of the Pacific, and that on the contrary they wanted to work “closely and 
cooperatively” with France.“ 


Conclusion 


From the above, it becomes clear that it is in Australia’s interest to have close 
economic relations with India. Pokhran II will not have a long-term impact on rela- 
tions between the two countries, particularly because the US itself has embarked 
on a policy of engaging India. Opportunities do exist for the two countries to work 
together towards forging multilateral and bilateral cooperation in the Asia-Pacific. 
In larger terms, the end of the Cold War has presented Australia with a stark foreign 
policy choice—it can either continue to identify itself with the West, or can redefine 
itself as “an Asian power”.“’ Neither is an easy option. The former would be in 
conformity with Australia’s historical role of seeing itself as a white nation in a 
continent of brown, black and yellow races. On the other hand, with a distinct 


“ Peace and Disarmament News, November 1990, p 3. 

2 Hamel-Groen, The South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty: A Critical Assessment (Canberra. 
Peace Research Centre, Australian National University, 1990), p 146. 

© Andrew Mack, Nwclear-Free Zones in the 1990's (Canberra. Department of International 
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p. 29. 
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multicultural identity of its own, and with the need to pursue important strategic 
and economic interests in Asia, the latter course would offer a chance to Australia 
to carve out a niche for itself as an important actor in Asia. A partnership with India 
would be vital for Australia to make the transition to being a “real” Asian power. 
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eee 
[This book) is a valuable contribution, not only to the literature on water 
rights, but to the common-property and negotiation literatures as well. It con- 
tains an admirable mix of rich empirical studies in combination with important 
theoretical and methodological questions. 


Wiliam Blomquist. author of Dividing the Waters: 
Governing Groundwater in California 


The topic of the book is central for persons dealing with inigation management, 
though many don’t realize it. It is also essential In the wider consideration of 


watershed water allocation issues. The opening and ending chapters are 
really excellent and make the book. I found the Individual Chapters very 
Interesting and commend you for getting such a diverse range of cases that 
fit together so well. This is a wonderful resource book. 


Robert Yoder, author of Designing Irrigation Structure 
for Mountain Environments: A Handbook of Experience 
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The Power of Human Rights 


THOMAS RISSE, STEPHEN C. Ropp, and KATHRYN SIKKINK, eds., The Power of Human 
Rights: International Norms and Domestic Change, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999. Pp. 318. 


The book is part of a growing literature studying the actual impact of international 
norms on domestic politics. In order to do so ıt chooses “a central core of rights” 
contained in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR), viz., the nght to 
life and the freedom from torture and arbitrary arrest or detention. The book draws 
sustenance from the work of social constructivists which “does not take the inter- 
ests of actors for granted, but problematizes and relates them to the identities of 
actors” (p. 8). Its emphasis on the impact of ideas and norms “has resulted from the 
empirical failure of approaches emphasizing material structures as the primary deter- 
minants of state identities, interests and preferences” (p. 6). 


While materialist theories emphasize economic or military conditions or inter- 
ests as determining the impact of ideas in international and domestic politics, 
social constructivists emphasize that ideas and communicative processes define 
in the first place which material factors are perceived as relevant and how they 
influence understandings of interests, preferences, and political decisions (p. 7). 


But to be sure, it is not as if material factors are to be entirely neglected but they 
are assigned a secondary significance in the scheme of things. 

The book sets itself both theoretical and empirical objectives. At the theoretical 
level it seeks to present “a theory of the stages and mechanisms through which 
international norms can lead to changes in behaviour” of states (p. 2). In this 
respect, it proposes a five-phase “spiral model”. The five phases specified in terms 
of state behaviour are: repression, denial, tactical concessions, prescriptive status 
and rule consistent behaviour. The movement in state behaviour takes place through 
a process of socialization which is defined as the “induction of new members... 
into the ways of behaviour that are preferred in a society”. The process of socializa- 
tion is induced by “simultaneous activities at four levels”. 
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e the international-transnational interactions among transnationally operating 
international NGOs, international human rights regimes and organizations, 
and Western states; 

e the domestic society in the norm-violating state; 

o the links between the societal opposition and the transnational networks; 
and 

e the national government of the norm-violating state. 


The theoretical framework is tested at the empirical level by choosing a variety of 
paired country cases from different regions of the world: Kenya and Uganda, Tunisia 
and Morocco, Poland and former Czechoslovakia, Chile and Guatemala, and Indo- 
nesia and Philippines. The empirical case studies go to support the validity of the 
“spiral model” which is advanced. 

Based on these studies the volume reaches the following noteworthy conclu- 
sions: First, there is “the surprising appreciation for international law” on part of 
states. This conclusion is of significance only because of the prevailing scepticism 
about the effectiveness of international law in influencing state behaviour. Second, 
that even when states accept certain norms of behaviour for instrumental reasons, 
these norms are internalized through a socialization process which sees these norms 
gain a relative autonomy through changing the identity of actors as well as pen- 
etrating social and political discourse. Thus, for example, a Third World state may 
agree to set up a National Human Rights Commission under pressure from the 
Northern states. But once it has been established the institution assumes a certain 
degree of independence from state structures. Third, that “transnational human 
rights pressures and policies, including the activities of advocacy networks have 
made a very significant difference ın bringing about improvements in human rights 
practices in diverse countries around the world” (p. 275). Thus, it can hardly be 
denied that organizations like Amnesty International or Human Rights Watch have 
the power to influence state behaviour. Fourth, that involving and entangling norm 
violating governments in an argumentative process which then becomes self- 
sustained, constitutes an extremely powerful socializing tool, particularly during 
the “tactical consensus” phase. It might seem hopelessly naive to attempt to “talk 
governments out” of human rights violations, and talk is certainly not sufficient. 
But transnational human rights advocacy groups should be aware that arguments 
are among the most powerful socializing tools (Id: 276). This conclusion shows the 
power of commumicative action and affirms, even if in an indirect manner, the import- 
ance of the work of the German sociologist Jurgen Habermas. Fifth, that inter- 
national norms and networks often provide support for democratization processes 
and “that they have been a necessary, though far from sufficient, condition for the 
most recent wave of democratization” (p. 38). 

In brief, the book attempts to specify on the international plane the causal mechan- 
ism through which ideas affect actor’s identities, interests, and behaviour. One 
drawback of the book is that ıt does not sufficiently engage alternative explana- 
tions; a total of three pages is devoted by the editors to considering the validity of 
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the neo-realist and neo-Marxist explanations. For example, they dismiss the Krasner 
explanation that “human rights are promoted and implemented resulting from the 
interests, pressures and capabilities of great powers” because it does not explain 
“why great powers change their positions on which norms they choose to back”. 
But is it not possible that it be traced to changing interests? In our view the 
constructivist thesis of the book is challenged by the fact that the content of a 
particular human rights regime can be entirely redefined in the wake of transformed 
interests of great powers. And that once this change comes about the regime is 
undermined in the rest of the world. There is no better example of this than the 
international refugee regime which was established after the Second World War. 
The UN Convention on the Status of Refugees, 1951, with its political and civil 
rights definition of a refugee, was adopted by Western states for it helped embar- 
rass the former Soviet Union and its allies. The moment the Cold War ended the 
regime began to be dismantled and replaced with what has been called the non- 
entrée (no entry) regime. And once this happened, Third World states have begun 
closing their borders to refugees citing the example of the Western states. Here is a 
clear case of how transformed interests have brought about radical changes in a 
regime which was accepted and adhered to for almost four decades. 

But while one may quarrel with the fact that the book does not assign sufficient 
significance to material factors, it goes a long way to correct the more vulgar of the 
materialist models which do not believe that ideas can transform the identities and 
interests of states. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, B.S. CHMNI 
International Law and Economics, 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi. 


Human Rights 


ABDULRAHIM P. VuAPuR and KUMAR SURESH, eds, Perspectives on Human Rights, 
New Delhi: Manik Publications, 1999. Pp. XIV + 402. Price Rs 750. 


The year 1998 is significant for adherents of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, whose number constantly grows by the minute. To mark the Golden Jubilee 
of the UDHR and moved by the theme of the anniversary, “All Human Rights for 
All” the Federal Studies Centre of the Jamia Hamdard held two national seminars on 
human rights. And nothing could stop Vijapur and his associate from publishing 
the selected papers discussed at these symposia. 

The book is divided into six sections—{a) human rights: history, theory and 
philosophy; (b) human rights in India; (c) minorities, subordinate groups and human 
rights; (d) environmental and developmental issues; (e) human rights education; 
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and (f) human rights and international relations. These sections encompass 27 
essays. 

The first essay by Vijapur places the UDHR in perspective. It examines how the 
UDHR was drafted, its place along with the other two components of the Inter- 
national Bill of Rights, salient features of International Human Rights, implementa- 
tion procedures, and so on. He points to the general inability of the current world 
order in dealing with severe violations of human rights, to the issue of domestic 
jurisdiction, and to the diversity of social, cultural, ideological or religious systems 
of countries. He also notes the non-ratification of the international covenants by 
the majority of Muslim countries. Indeed, the last noted area needs further indepth 
research. In fact, most human rights instruments are beset with a number of reserva- 
tions by a number of countries. We even have reservations to the non-derogability 
of certain core human rights relating to the right to life, personal liberty and dignity. 
Apart from the question of compatibility (that is, legal validity) of such reservations 
vis-à-vis the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 1966 (ICCPR), it 
is equally important to examine whether a reservation invoking a religious law ora 
cultural system is itself valid in terms of a dispassionate interpretation of that very 
law or that system. Such an indepth examination will unveil the real motives of the 
powers that be in control of a reserving state. Then alone can we pass judgement 
on the issues of universality of human rights. This area too needs further research. 

The essays highlighting the contribution of the Indian Judiciary to human rights 
are fairly well written. The essay on the impact of political violence on human rights 
in India makes one wonder why the human rights lawyers do not go behind the 
court decisions, but remain content with extolling the virtuosity of the mounting 
human rights jurisprudence chumed out by our courts. We, the scholars, are yet to 
schematically examine, m sociological terms, how, how many and what social strata 
of human rights victims get access to Court, how expeditiously the judiciary re- 
sponds and to what effect, the real impact of the judicial reliefs, and a balance sheet 
of judicial intervention on the victim’s life and on society in general. This is indeed 
a tall order. But some work needs to be done. Filling in tomes of law reports is not 
necessarily equivalent to brining succour to the human rights victims. 

RM. Pal is at his best again in his “Societal Violation of Human Right”. He argues 
that Hindu scriptures sanctify caste system, and that indeed is a violation of the 
fundamental principle of equality. One readily agrees that the caste system as 
propped up by the Brahmins through the ages is indeed violative of the equality 
principle. But one would dispute that such an unequal system was “divinely” 
ordained according to onginal Hindu scriptures. He does cite the Gita. But one 
would cite as against it, the Gita translated by Dr S. Radhakrishnan. One does think 
however, that our own brand of anti-semitism was the handiwork of our forebears, 
done with a view to consolidating and sustaining forever the advahtages of their 
“higher birth”. Similarly, the issues of reincarnation and karma could also be inter- 
preted differently. The central point in Pal’s essay, however, is that there is a need 
for a social awakening to break down the customary, pseudo-religious wall of 
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ignorance and inequality, and that this should be achieved through human rights 
education in the country. This must receive support from all comers. 

The essay on “Developmental Issues in Human Rights with Reference to the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes” by R.V. Pillai, former Secretary-General 
of NHRC, sheds light on an area which is largely ignored by the so-called practitio- 
ners of human rights. He deals with issues of land reforms and poverty alleviation, 
atrocities against the downtrodden, and development and displacement. 

Vijapur’s “Freedom of Religion and Belief in India” is equally thought provoking 
and informative. He dwells on India’s composite social structure, religious composi- 
tion, political structure, legal and constitutional dictates, the penal law, personal 
laws, proselytising practices, the rise of religious militancy, intolerance within reli- 
gious groups, intolerance between religious groups, disputes over sacred sites, 
Kashmir, education, the media, and women and religion. One feels strongly that one 
basic magic potion for human rights is a secular education. Arshi Khan does make 
this point in his paper. But will the religious zealots allow it? 

On the whole, Vijapur and Kumar Suresh have presented a sumptuous, an im- 
pressive account of the wholesome fare of human rights. They must be congratu- 
lated for producing such a valuable addition to human rights literature in India. 


Human Rights Teaching and Research V.S. MAN 
Programme (HURITER), 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, 

New Delhi. 


Arms Procurement 


RAVINDER PAL SINGH, ed., Arms Procurement Decision Making, Vol I India, Israel, 
Japan, South Korea and Thailand, SIPRI, New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1998. Pp. XIV + 323. Price not indicated. 


This study has been led by Ravinder Pal Singh through a series of meetings of 
experts at different stages of thematization for each country covering the region 
from West, through South, to East Asia. The countries included in the study, could 
be classified on different axes: viz. first, of first world (Japan) and earlier Third 
World; second, of democracy in the liberal variety, and/or, with the Chinese char- 
acteristics; and, third, of declining tigers (for example, Thailand, Korea), regional 
toughs (Israel), rising world power (China) and OECD member (Japan). This study 
takes up the issue of public accountability with regard to decision making on arms 
procurement. It raises various questions at various levels: the nature of civil- 
military relations ın the countries under study, the issue of linkage between national 
security decision making and democracy; and assuming that most of the countries 
have attained the stage of modernity, what is the track record of the leadership in 
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terms of modernity itself. The project of modernity of the liberal West has been 
criticized from various perspectives: Marxian, communitarian and deconstructionust. 
The study focuses only on the linkage between national security and democracy 
and leaves the rest open to conjecture. In any case, it does not promuse to offer 

On this linkage this work underlines four themes representing different kinds of 
security that can either coexist or compete for influence in decision making and this 
required a broad, indepth analysis of many political, military, economic, technical, 
industrial, organizational and cultural variables. While the resulting country stud- 
ies are uneven with regard to details, the lack of detail in some areas also consti- 
tutes a finding: namely, “that the standard of research on the security issues that is 
available to the public and its elected representatives, and consequently the qual- 
ity of public debate are also uneven” (pp. 5—6). The issue is: is this study conse- 
quential to the quest for democratic control through public accountability? The 
discovery is that accountability is not achieved for a variety of reasons: administra- 
tive decision making that ranges from adhocism (India), bureaucratic tribalism in all 
countries except Japan, influence of patron-client relationship instead of institu- 
tional oversight, search of national security alternatives through dialogue and 
debate, obsolete budget designs, and societal indifference on national security 
(see findings). 

The reviewer wishes to raise the following issues in relation to the findings: (a) if 
modernity means rational satisfaction of self-interest, then why 1s there a social 
indifference?; (b) uf liberal promise is that rationality will lead to freedom, then how 
to explain this discrepant behaviour in matters of security?; and (c) if democracy 
makes a difference to reach the goal of freedom then why is the system ineffective 
for bringing public accountability into play for greater dissemination of information 
and informed discussion in legislative oversight? The book is not very helpful in 
understanding the discrepant social, irrational bureaycratic behaviour and ineffec- 
tive democratic mechanisms. 

In turn, these questions also raise the issue of political culture in different coun- 
tries which needs to be distinguished from the way of life. How far is 1t appropriate 
to club China, India and Japan in this axis? The book does not provide any clue to 
it. But civil-military relations cannot be understood without that context of politics. 
Does one take it that the study assumes that all the countries are democracies, or, 
does one assume that democracy or not, legislative oversight in India 1s as good as 
China’s oversight of democracy? 

Apart from this polemical question, let us raise a more substantive issue in case 
of an advanced democracy: are decisions rational and democratic? Take the case of 
USA where democratic trajectory has moved from Republican virtue to polyarchy, 
empirically described by Robert Dahl as an ideal. As for rationality, let us note that 
the arms procurement of the 1960s was marked by the bogey of mussile gap, and, 
that of the 1980s by Schizophrenic anti-Sovietism of Reagan. The issue is who 
decided on these and why these decisions were taken? 
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Who decides on nuclear weapons’ procurement. Robert Dahl’s study on the 
decision making on nuclear issues shows that it is not the people but neo-guard- 
ians in the Congress Committees on Armed Forces who decide. There is an inter- 
locking, i.e., among Senators, Pentagon officers, and arms manufacturers’ public 
relations officers. The arms manufacturers’ men literally squat before the first two. 
They sensitize the decision makers on scientific-technical aspects, research and 
development (R&D), development and deployment, life-cycles, current cost esti- 
mates, future cost escalations, delivery schedules and, what is more important from 
the perspective of this study, procurement priorities. This is done through a variety 
of means including offers of rest and recreation. 

Related to this is a more fundamental issue: the system of economy in the soci- 
eties under scrutiny. In the US the issue debated from the 1950s onwards was: was 
ita Military-Industries Complex (MIC) or Pentagon capitalism or monopoly capital- 
ism which suggested a lack of democracy. It was held by one group that the Military 
Industrial Complex could be used as an analytical category and that the result was 
that the economy was binary and so democratic. The decision making was elitist. 
This was also the position of the Soviet scholars with regard to the Soviet economy 
and a SIPRI study by Alec Nove too took this position on Soviet economy in the 
late 1980s. 

In contrast, for a person from the Third World, as Ravinder Pal Singh is, the moot 
question in his project on public accountability has to be: is there a Military Indus- 
trial Complex in these countries? The answer appears to be yes and no. Yes because 
there is bureaucratic tribalism. No, because as the author suggests, the countries, 
except Japan, do not have civilan capacities for achieving military industrial self- 
reliance. I propose to read the following statement to mean that all the countries 
have a binary economy. To quote him, “With the exception of Japan, none of the 
countries in this study has advanced engineering and technological capabilities in 
its civilian industrial sectors—a prerequisite for achieving military technological 
self-reliance” (p. 274). Japan has it, and so it should be interesting to note how the 
Japanese political culture takes shape, given its dependence on the US, the clamour 
among its parties for an increase in defence expenditure, and the expansion in areas 
of coastal security that will make a modification in its Constitution imperative. It 
must also be pointed out that except for India and China, all other countries are 
dependent on the US, and this impinges on their public accountability. China and 
India, in varying degrees have to keep ın view their dealings with Russia. MIC does 
not exist in India which is a democracy. Most Indians do not consider China a 
democracy. Or, perhaps democracy in China has Chinese characteristics, like its 
Marxism! 

Ravinder Pal Singh’s is an ongoing project. One hopes, at the end of it he will 
grapple with the issue of military dustrial complex and discrepant behaviour in 
rational societies. These are relevant for his theme since we are concerned with 
rationality related freedom without fear of unnecessary weapons, among other 
things. And this should be through the magic wand of democracy. Asa prelude to 
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issues ranging from jechal to philosophical, the study is tentatively useful. We 
need to wait for the end result to evaluate the work with certitude. 


Centre for Political Studies, RAKESH GUPTA 
School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


Labour Standards and Trade Issues 


ANDRE RAYNAULD and Jean-Pierre VaL, Labour Standards and International 
Competitiveness, London: Edward Elgor, 1998. Pp. 117. Price $39.95. 


Linking of labour standards with international trade has acquired considerable 
importance recently. The pressure put by the United States and the European 
Union during the preparation of the agenda for the New Millennium Round—that 
was to be finalized in the Seattle inter-ministerial Meeting under the WTO in Novem- 
ber 1999—established the importance of the subject. In fact, the US made serious 
attempts to establish a working group on trade and labour standards in the Confer- 
ence. It failed due to the opposition of developing countries. This in a way led to 
the breakdown of the Seattle Conference. 

The issue of linking labour standards with trade has been there since the end of 
the nineteenth century. The need to establish universal labour standards led to the 
establishment of a unique international organization—International Labour Organ- 
ization (ILO}—where not only governments but also workers and employers (Enter- 
prises) continue to be members as a part of the treaty of Versailles in 1919. This is 
the only international institution which is-surviving since then. 

This issue was also brought up in the Havana Conference on establishing the 
International Trade Organization (ITO) and due importance was given to it in the 
Charter of the ITO. But the ITO never came into being. The General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (1947) recognized this in Article XX, which prohibited trade in 
goods, produced by prison labour. However, the US Administration under various 
Presidents has tried to bring this issue under multilateral trade negotiations repeat- 
edly. 

Under the Uruguay Round of Trade Negotiations this issue was again raised 
along with the issue of trade and environment. It was considered that the issue of 
labour standards and trade could be effectively taken up under the auspices of the 
ILO. But there was no sumilar international organization or forum to tackle the trade | 
and environment issue except through various Multilateral Environment Agree- 
ments. So at the end of the Uruguay Rotid, a Committee on Trade and Environ- 
ment was established as an integral part of the Marrakesh Agreement, and since then 
it has been functioning. 
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There have been three major arguments on the basis of which the demand for 
_ establishing the link between trade and labour standards has been voiced by some 
governments, experts, NGOs dealing with the issue of labour and human rights, and 
trade unions primarily in developed countries. 

First, there is a moral argument. According to this regardless of the stage of 
development, labour must be protected by observing “core” labour standards which 
include freedom of association, the right to collective bargaining, the prohibition of 
forced labour, equality of treatment, and non-discrimination in employment. Wages 
are not included. Therefore, it is argued that it is morally imperative for govern- 
ments of the world to ensure the establishment of universal labour standards. 
Human rights groups also argue on similar lines. 

The second argument is related to what is called “pauper” labour—that would 
destroy employment opportunities and create a downward pressure on wages. 

Third, transnational corporations are relocating their labour intensive units to 
countries having low labour standards and thus reducing employment opportun- 
ities at home. This aggravates the unemployment problem. Import of products 
based on cheap labour also causes reduction in wages in the importing countries 
and further increases unequal distribution of income in these countries. 

A large number of studies have been undertaken in this context. Studies conducted 
by trade unions try to prove that the above mentioned economic consequences 
are not merely theoretical but have empincal validity. Even some studies by govern- 
ments supported this view. For instance, Jacques Delors, the former President of 
the European Union, shared this view. The White Paper on European economic 
difficulties, “Growth, Competitiveness and Employment” released in 1993 listed the 
reasons for the long upward trend in European unemployment rates. According to 
the report, the most important factor was the nse of nations that were “competing 
with us—even in our own markets—at cost levels that we simply cannot match”. 

However, there are other studies which have examined this issue more objec- 
tively and have concluded that varying labour standards in developing countries 
cannot be blamed for the economic woes of developed countries. On the contrary, 
developed countries have enjoyed the benefits of cheap imports thereby enhanc- 
ing their national welfare. 

The book under review is one among such studies. The authors rightly treat the 
issue as a political one. In the first Chapter, “A Political Issue: Two Opposing 
Views”, they examine the impact of differing labour standards on the competitive- 
ness of a firm. This chapter provides a lucid and comprehensive summary of the 
aforesaid debate. The authors do not underestimate any of the arguments put 
forward by various groups, governments and experts. 

They also focus on various developments that have taken place like decline in 
wages, unemployment and disparities of income. In addition, the importance attached 
to the issue of labour in regional grouping arrangements is also clearly stated. 

In the next two chapters, the authors use econometric models to assess the impact 
of varying labour standards on competitiveness of firms and the consequent 
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impact on employment and wages in competing countries. They seem to be in- 
spired by the Economist’s review of the subject which states: “To build obstacles 
on the developing countries’ path out of poverty would be the crime of the cen- 
tury” (The Economist, 1 October, 1994, p. 16). 

They come to the conclusion that the problems faced by the developed coun- 
tries in this respect are caused primarily by and related to technological and struc- 
tural changes. 

It is useful to quote some of their findings. 


We then conducted a statistical analysis of the data to determine whether high 
standards countries somehow suffer as a result of the more stringent labour 
standards they apply. The first test considered whether countries with high 
labour standards lost market share in world exports as a result. We found that 
between 1970 and 1993, none of the 20 countries in this group had experienced 
any drop in export market share. And among the 145 low standards countries, 
only 23 (16 per cent) had seen their export share increase over that period. Thus 
it is clear that labour standards have had no significant negative impact on the 
competitiveness of the developed countries. This conclusion is identical to that 
reached by the OECD’s 1994 Employment Outlook Study (1994, p. 172) which 
found that no correlation could be established between labour standards and 
the overall trade performance (p. 65). 


On the whole, this is an important book which provides further support to the 
argument that different labour standards have neither affected competitiveness of 
the firms nor are they the source of unemployment in the developed countries. This 
has thus further strengthened the case for not pursuing the policy to link trade and 
labour standards. 

The book also has an exhaustive bibliography which would be useful to stu- 
dents of the subject. 


Centre for International Politics, SUMITRA CHISTHI 
Organization and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
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IR im a Constructed World 
VENDULKA KUBALKOVA, NICHOLAS Onur and PAUL Kowert, eds, International Rela- 
tions in a Constructed World, Armonk and London: M.E. Sharpe, 1998, Pp. 
XM +214. Price not indicated. 


Constructivism, by its assertion that reality is a social construct, attacks the foun- 
dations of positivist social science theory. Its main premise, is that truth is not “out 
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there” waiting to be unravelled; it becomes “truth” only when it gets interpreted, 
reflected on and perceived by the observer as such. Thus, the “agency” of the 
actor becomes as important as the structure which contains them. The main issue 
for constructvists in social science has been epistemological, viz., “how do we 
know what we know?”; and the answer is that we know what we know by “speak- 
ing” about it In semiotic terms, the signified or reality is contingent on the signifier 
or the concept-images that refer that reality to us. Truth therefore is very much a 
construct of the persons who seek it In International Relations (IR) this translates 
into what a famous constructivist Alexander Wendt says—”anarchy is what states 
make of it”. Constructivism, through its eclectic application of methodological 
techniques marks the linguistic turn in IR theory. Further, it has fractured the con- 
ventional epistemological paradigm of objective-rationality that remained unprob- 
lematized in the earlier two debates in IR, viz., the realist-idealist debate and the 
behavioural-positivist debate, and instead has proposed a subjective approach to 
observing reality—in our case, international relations. 

The essays in this collection, however, are an attempt to go beyond the postmodem 
debate in IR. As opposed to other brands of constructivism, the authors make a case 
for constructivism not simply as a “theory” but as a way of “redescribing” the 
world. They merely explicate and do not claim to predict. Also, their works are 
based not on foundational or unquestionable assumptions, but on testable rules. 
Their redescriptions seek to move from answering how we know reality to estab- 
lishing what we know as reality; or conversely the how determining the what. Thus 
the how and what are both problematized in holistic redescription. The important 
question then is whether states make “anarchy” at all, and in case they do not, then 
the earlier maxim of anarchy being a foundational attribute of the international 
system, seems premature. Thereby, the practice of describing the international 
system, both its essences and its operation is questioned. 

Nicholas Onuf and others make a commendable effort to find a practicable middle- 
way between the structuralists on the one hand, and critical theorists on the other. 
Given the predominance of the structuralist-realist paradigm in IR, a redescription 
of this kind is desirable, for it not only establishes the primacy of the agent over the 
structure in the process of their co-constitution, it allows for the surfacing of a 
myriad, empowered agents who effectuate change. By thus shifting the locus of 
international relations away from the state, it gives a realistic picture of the contem- 
porary world and ıt, therefore, comes as a timely effort. f 

The mitial chapters by the editors lucidly put across a specific brand of 
constructivism, which owes its elaboration to Nicholas Onuf. However, given that 
the substantiation of this “redescription” comes subsequent to the trends manifest 
in the real world such as the proliferation of transnational social movements or the 
internet explosion, constructivism seems to bea superficial exercise at best. Kubal- 
kova brilliantly sets the tone for the book by re-reading E.H. Carr, held to be the 
pioneer of realist thinking in IR, and shows him to be a dialectician rather than a 
realist. Elaborating the genealogy of IR, he locates constructivism in the intellectual 
tradition of the emanicipatory ideas of Antonio-Gramsci, Habermas, Foucault and 
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Derrida; and its content and methodology from Kant, Wittgenstein, H.A.L. Hart, 
J.L. Austin, Anthony Giddens and Karl Marx. Although the author’s efforts at 
combining these diverse theories and methodologies appear impressive, the lack of 
rigorous substantiation is a glaring drawback. This significant theoretical experi- 
ment needs to be consolidated if constructivism is to sustain itself as a “credible” 
redescription. 

In the manner it is described by the authors, constructivism seems like the post- 
positivist variant of neo-liberal institutionalism, the difference between the two 
being that constructivism does not presume “anarchy” while the latter does. There- 
fore, the implications of each also differ greatly—while the latter envisions the 
possibility of structurally determined cooperation in a condition of anarchy via 
institutions, the former accords a more pro-active role for agency through activism 
via rule making. Rules enable some agents to make choices about other rules while 
at the same time determining their contours. Such rules constitute “speech acts” of 
either assertive, directive or committal nature. Assertive speech acts manifest them- 
selves in the form of principles, directive speech acts in the form of instruction 
Tules, and commitment speech acts in the form of promises. Manifestations of each 
type in IR can be treaties, organizations and associations, respectively. Depending 
on the nature of the speech act, resources are allocated for one purpose or the other. 

In this manner when rules make further rules, saying becomes doing and rules 
put resources into play, and when this phenomenon along with its unitended con- 
sequences stabilizes the “observer” (the agent himself or anyone else) discerns a 
“structure”. Thus, the structure is born from agents’ speech acts and becomes 
manifest only when it is also seen as such by observer. This explains a process of 
co-constitution of the structure and agency with a bias in favour of the agency in a 
better manner than “structuration” analysis, which makes them mutually influential 
and hence equally important. Moreover, such reasoning takes us beyond the 
scientific-realist emphasis on the importance of the “unobservable” and structure 
tangible in the form of rules and institutions. This premise therefore allows for a 
slow change of the structure incorporating a very important element of dynamism 
in contrast with the earlier homeostasis of structures 

A useful contribution of constructivism following this pattern of reasoning, 
which is probably the greatest achievement of this book, is its redescription of 
mternational relations as “heteronomy” rather than an “anarchy”. This is done 
simply by proposing that the nature of world today is not an “unintended conse- 
quence” of any agents’ action. The world exists as it does because agents, be it rule 
making individuals, institutions or states, intended it to be this way. A by-product 
of such redescription is giving the status of “agency” to every actor, small or big, in 
influencing the nature of this heteronomy by instituting its own rules. Going be- 
yond this explanation, it should be evident to any student of international relations 
that though there is no “sovereign” in the international system, norms, rules and 
institutions have always formed the bases for regulating interaction. 

Moving now to an analysis of the test-cases for constructivism in the book, one 
realizes another advantage of the methodology of constructivism. Be it the sub- 
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national, national or international level of analysis, constructivism’s orientation to 
rules enables us to witness the primacy of the agent and structures repeated at 
every level. Thus, the issue of the ontological primacy of one level over another in 
the analysis debate, which was the main cause of disagreement between the histon- 
cists and positivists, has been replaced in constructivist analysis by that of pri- 
macy of agent over the structure, and hence resolved. 

In the first case study Paul Kowert analyzes Britain’s policy towards Nasser’s 
Egypt during the Suez Crisis of 1956. The nationalization of the Suez Canal by 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser activated the “minimal group paradigm” as a com- 
plex in the main agency on the British side, Prime Minister Anthony Eden. By a 
constructivist analysis, this cognitive psychology characterized by the instruction 
rule of negative out-group differentiation, determined the British policy in the con- 
flict. From this point onward, no rationalist argument which was contrary to Eden’s 
perceptions of the conflict was given any credence. Egyptians were made out to be 
ungrateful ex-colony enemies and faced British ire until the resolution of the con- 
flict. Thus, national identity was constructed by one individual’s cognitive psy- 
chology, and subjective perceptions became IR. In the second test case, through 
the agency of a transnational special interest group like the Homeworker’s Inter- 
national (of which the Self Employed Worker’s Association in India, is an important 
member). Elizabeth Prug] analyzes how the instructive, directive and commitment 
rules of institutions such as the ILO and labour unions of respective countries were 
altered with respect to the definition of homeworkers and their problems. Thus, a 
gender identity is argued as having constructed a social movement transcending 
state boundaries. And finally in the third case, through the “agency” of the internet 
digerati, Craig Simon culls a counter-hegemonic agenda from their strong support 
to assertive rules of commercialization, directive rules of the supremacy of the 
Council of Registrars for domain name registration as against that of the Network 
Solutions, Inc. (NSI) of USA until 1998 and commitment rules of accountability to 
the Administrative Challenge Panel (Geneva) rather than the courts in the US. Thus 
a shared techno-identity is proposed as instrumental in constructing a social order 
challenging state sovereignty. 

While the cases are certainly interesting attempts at making IR theory post- 
positivist, their results do not make a clinching case for the necessity of a construc- 
tivist methodology. For example, in the first case of the Suez crisis, the explanation 
stands parallel to an equally credible realist explanation of Britain’s reactions to- 
wards a resurgent Egypt since it was one of its few remaining spheres of influence. 
The second case could as well be a case of cooperation under anarchy as it could 
be a case of cooperation in a heteronomy. The assumption appears to be immaterial 
since networking of social movements of this kind would take place regardless of 
anarchy or heteronomy The third case presents a scenario of technological deter- 
minism of social reality. This may well be the case but the author fails to convince 
how constructivism is to be the only way of explaining the phenomenon. While the 
essence of constructivism ıs ant-foundational, some amount of determinism is 
called for. 
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All the case studies, of course, underline the fact that rules are all-pervasive and 
studying them could be one way of knowing reality. However, what is lacking here 
is any reference to culture and norms affecting the agency. This may well be as- 
sumed, but it could have been spelt out explicitly. Judging by other constructivist 
writing it may be concluded that on some counts the cases are typical examples of 
“conventional” constructivism. They follow a positivist methodology of normal 
science. Second, they allow for “minimal foundationalism”, that is, unlike the ex- 
treme relativism espoused by critical theorists they let difference thrive amidst 
some minimal universals. In this book, it is the three kinds of speech acts or rules, 
which provide the minimal framework for different kinds of analyses. The need for 
minimal universals is often espoused by advocates of human rights the world over. 
Finally, they treat identity as the cause of action and cognitive thinking as the basis 
for identity formation. 

These features come with their attendant drawbacks which are evident in the 
case studies. First, no special methodology has been used and so the novelty of 
the endeavour can be justified only to a limited extent. Second, the observer who is 
redescribing is never a subject of critical inquiry. Finally, and perhaps most cruci- 

ally, there is no serious interrogation of power relations in any of these case studies. 

Since power relations shape rules, they must be rigorously analyzed for any effec- 
tive change; and given its antecedents, constructivism ought to be able to do this 
without compromising on its critical ontology. Effective redescription calls for a 
good mix of conventional and critical constructivism. 

The concluding chapters make for interesting reading. One of them, by Henry L. 
Hamman, bridges the gap between social science in general, international relations 
in particular, and emergent science, by underscoring the similarities among them. 
Concepts such as uncertainty, non-linearity, indeterminacy and conditionality, which 
were common parlance in social sciencės have now been transposed in the realm of 
new science. Notwithstanding the claim that it is constructivism’s view of nter- 
national relations as a cybernetic system that.allows for such a comparison, one 
wonders if the credit for bridging the age-old gap between science and social 
science should go exclusively to constructivism. 

The last chapter by Kubalkova deals with international relations as a constructed 
discipline. Constructed through the agency of scholars of the United States, the 
discipline rationalizes Western culture and denies a role to “local agents”, that is 
scholars from other parts of the world, in its construction. While an internal critique 
of the discipline is most welcome and even necessary for its rejuvenation, the 
assumption that rationalization of Western culture means an overemphasis of the 
study of war and conflict, is misleading. Briefly, most histories wntten even in non- 
Western parts of the world are rambling accounts of kings and wars. Even in India, 
itis only with subaltern studies that their critical social histories came to be written. 

For those of us perpetually living within rules, the emphasis on rules, studying 
them, obeying them and bringing about incremental change through them, might 
seem tedious. But it is also the only way of affecting change, unless we advocate 
radical and possibly traumatic change. To conclude by paraphrasing Geertz (1973), 
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rules may not determine conduct and what is said need not have been, and yet 
tracing the curve of a social discourse through rules and codes helps give the 
discourse an inspectable form. And in such cases, “the task of theory building is 
not to codify abstract regularities to make thick description possible, not to gener- 
alize across cases but to generalize within them”. Methodologically, this is clinical 
inferencing rather than prediction. The book is a constructive step in this direction. 
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